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Preface 


By  the 


1164655 


Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Templewood,  G.C.S.I.,  G.B.E.,  C.M.G. 

HAVE  a  special  interest  in  Sir  Robert  BignolcTs  account  of  his 
family  and  their  great  achievement  in  creating  the  Norwich  Union. 
My  relatives  and  his  have  had  much  in  common;  they  settled  in 
Norfolk  about  the  same  time;  they  worked  at  politics  together,  and  they 
-  both  maintained  the  traditions  of  a  family  business  that  went  on  from 
\ .  father  to  son  for  five  generations.  In  our  case,  it  was  banking;  in  theirs, 
insurance.  These  family  dynasties  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 


*  \  and  valuable  elements  in  our  national  life.  They  create  an  esprit  de  corps 
)  (  and  maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  that  no  business  that  is  here  to/day 
%  .  and  gone  to-morrow  can  ever  rival.  Around  them  gathers  an  almost 
'  i  religious  atmosphere.  Succeeding  generations  bring  them  their  votive 
offerings.  Respect  for  them  carries  their  reputation  far  beyond  their  local 
jk  home. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Bignolds  and  insurance.  Starting 
like  the  family  bankers  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  a  circumscribed  area 
£  and  with  a  modest  programme,  they  step  by  step  built  up  one  of  the  greatest 
insurance  undertakings  in  the  world.  More  fortunate  also  than  some  family 
businesses,  they  never  lacked  successors  to  carry  on  the  Societies’  work. 
Sir  Robert  Bignold  in  his  memoir  vividly  traces  the  story  of  the  amazing 
expansion  from  the  day  of  small  things  when  a  score  of  enthusiasts  met 
together  to  start  a  mutual  society  in  1797  to  the  impressive  anniversary 
celebrations  of  1947. 

He  tells  also  how  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  Bignolds  identified 
themselves  with  the  life  of  Norwich.  As  Norwich  life  was  always  full 
of  colour,  he  has  much  to  say  of  its  boisterous  elections,  celebrated  trials, 
and  social  excitements.  There  were  few  notable  events  in  the  city’s  life 
in  which  his  family  did  not  take  a  prominent  part.  As  Members  of 
Parliament,  Mayors  and  Lord  Mayors,  they  continued  to  serve  the  city 
with  unswerving  loyalty.  Their  greatest  service  was  surely  the  foundation 
of  the  Norwich  Union  that  made  the  city’s  name  known  and  honoured 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 
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Introduction 


WHILST  it  is  likely  that  there  may  be  instances  where  members 
of  one  family  in  direct  succession  from  father  to  son  have  for 
five  generations  occupied  leading  positions  in  the  political  and 
public  life  of  our  English  cities,  it  must  be  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  one 
also  having  an  equally  unbroken  sequence  in  the  control  and  direction 
of  one  of  this  country’s  business  institutions  which  may  justifiably  be 
looked  upon  as  having  earned  a  world'wide  reputation.  Such  is  the 
record  to  which  the  Bignolds  of  Norwich  may  lay  claim. 

From  the  day  that  Thomas  Bignold,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  came  to  Norwich  until  the  present  day  one  or  other  of  the  family 
has  been  associated  prominently  in  the  public  life  of  the  city  of  Norwich, 
and  from  the  day  that  this  Thomas  Bignold  founded  in  the  city  the 
Norwich  Union  Insurance  Societies  up  to  the  present  time  no  break 
has  occurred  in  the  continuity  of  their  controlling  influence  upon  the 
development  of  these  two  insurance  institutions  which,  built  up  from 
nothing,  can  to-day  point  to  accumulated  funds  of  nearly  ^70,000,000. 
When  in  1897  the  Fire  Society  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  an 
historical  sketch  was  published,  largely  for  private  circulation,  and  some 
few  years  later,  when  the  Life  Office  celebrated  its  centenary,  a  somewhat 
more  elaborate  compilation  was  produced.  More  than  fifty  years  have 
now  passed  since  the  first  of  these  works  made  its  appearance,  and  many 
inquiries  have  recently  been  forthcoming  for  the  publication  of  further 
material  bringing  the  Societies’  operations  up  to  date. 

The  task  of  sifting  out  material  covering  a  century  and  a  half  is 
necessarily  complex,  and  would  have  been  insuperable  if  it  were  not  for 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  pertinent  records  in  the  Norwich  Union 
archives  and  the  family  trait  of  keeping  correspondence.  This  has  allowed 
of  the  reproduction  of  many  hitherto  unpublished  letters  covering  a  wide 
field  of  English  history  emanating  from  men  important  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  notable  examples  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Disraeli,  Daniel  O’Connell,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  many 
others  of  more  recent  date,  all  of  whom  have  made  their  contribution  to 
Church  and  State,  or  perhaps  in  commerce  or  some  other  influential 
sphere. 

To  summarise  my  endeavour  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  objects  I  have 
set  myself  out  to  achieve,  which  are: 

To  record  the  outstanding  events  in  the  lives  of  leading  members  of  five 
generations  of  the  family  between  the  years  1760  and  the  date  of  publication. 
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To  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Norwich  Union  Societies  with 
which  all  five  generations  have  been  associated. 

To  endeavour  cursorily  to  describe  the  influence  which  national  and  local 
events  have  had  upon  the  people  of  East  Anglia,  and  to  set  down  local  customs 
which  serve  as  some  record  of  Norwich  history. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind  friends  who  have  assisted 
me  in  various  ways. 

To  Bernard  Beryl  Riviere,  F.R.C.S.,  a  friend  of  thirty  years’  standing 
and  now  Vice-President  of  the  Norwich  Union,  for  his  readiness  at  all 
times  to  extend  to  me  the  benefit  of  his  literary  knowledge  which  has 
enabled  me,  as  I  hope,  to  avoid  many  pitfalls  into  which  without  his 
assistance  I  might  easily  have  fallen. 

To  Basil  Cozens-Hardy,  an  authority  on  local  history,  and  another 
colleague  on  the  Norwich  Union  Boards,  I  am  indebted  for  much  useful 
material  and  for  his  valued  suggestions  as  to  description. 

To  Edward  Frank  Williamson,  for  collaborating  with  me  in  recording 
much  of  the  more  recent  Norwich  Union  history  within  the  period  of 
years  when  we  were  working  together  in  the  Societies’  service. 

To  Archibald  A.  Rice,  who  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Norwich 
during  the  year  of  my  Lord  Mayoralty,  and  who,  through  his  intimate 
connection  with  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Aero  Club  from  its  earliest 
days,  has  made  available  to  me  much  information  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  forthcoming. 

Lastly,  I  must  record  my  appreciation  of  the  patience  shown  and 
encouragement  given  by  Miss  Sexton,  my  private  secretary,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  limitation  of  material  and 
unavoidable  delays  occasioned  by  the  many  restrictions  imposed  as  a 
result  of  war,  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  my  readers  many  months 
earlier. 
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PRESIDENTS  OR  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE 
NORWICH  UNION  INSURANCE  SOCIETIES 


Fire  Office 


Life  Office 


♦Jeremiah  Ives . 

John  Browne . 

E.  T.  Booth  . 

A.  Hudson  . 

Major-General  Sir  R.  J.  Harvey, 
C.B.  .  .  . 

Charles  Evans 

Sir  R.  J.  Harvey  Harvey,  Bart.  . 

Edward  Steward 

George  Durrant 

Henry  Staniforth  Patteson 

Major  F.  Astiey  Cubitt  . 

George  Husder  Tuck 

Sir  Gerald  Hemmington  Ryan, 

•  •  .  . 


1797-1829 

1829-1834 

1834-1848 

1848-1857 

1857-1860 

1860-1868 

1868-1870 

1870-1874 

1874-1877 

1877-1898 

1898-1919 

1919- 1920 

1920- 1925 


Starling  Day  . 

John  Patteson 
John  Harvey  . 

Edward  Temple  Booth  . 
Isaac  Jermy  (May  to  Nov 
Sir  Robert  Harvey  . 

John  Wright  . 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  Bart.  . 
Arthur  Preston 
George  Forrester 
Thomas  Calthorpe  Blofeld 
Haynes  Sparrow  Robinson 


.  1808-1815 
.  1815-1835 
.  1835-1842 
.  1842-1848 
.)  1848 
.  1848-1856 
.  1856-1863 
.  1863-1885 
.  1885-1888 
.  1888-1899 
.  1899-1906 
.  1906-1924 


Both  Societies 


Haynes  Sparrow  Robinson 
Sir  George  Henry  Morse  . 
Michael  Falcon 
Ernest  Hicks 

Sir  (Charles)  Robert  Bignold 


.  1925-1929 
.  1929-1930 
.  1930-1936 
.  1936-1943 

.  1943- 


* Tenure  of  office  uncertain. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES 


Fire  Office 


Life  Office 


Secretaries 
Thomas  Bignold 
Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  Kt. 
Charles  Edward  Bignold 
C.  A.  Bathurst  Bignold 
(Gen.  Manager  &  Secretary). 


1797-1818 

1818-1875 

1875-1895 

1895-1908 

1908-1911 


Secretaries 


Thomas  Bignold 

Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  Kt. 

T.  Muir  Grant 


.  1808-1815 
.  1815-1875 
.  1875-1887 


General  Managers 


General  Managers 


John  Large  .  .  .  1911-1919 

R.  Y.  Sketch  .  .  .  1919-1925 

M.  Mackenzie  Lees,  F.F.A.  .  1925-1933 
E.  F.  Williamson,  F.C.I.I.  .  1934-1941 
W.  J.  Rice,  F.C.I.I.  .  .  1941-1946 

W.  W.  Williamson,  F.I.A.  .  1946- 


J.  J.  W.  Deuchar,  F.F.A., 

F.I.A.  ....  1887-1910 
Davidson  Walker,  F.F.A.  .  1910-1923 
M.  Mackenzie  Lees,  F.F.A.  .  1923-1933 
H.  G.  Wilton,  F.I.A.  .  .  1934-1937 

W.  W.  Williamson,  F.I.A.  .  1938- 
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Part  I 

THOMAS  BIGNOLD 
1761  '  1835 
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Chapter  I 

Parish  registers— An  enterprising  journey — Mutual  guarantee — Marriage 

“F  |  '"1HE  man  who  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his  ancestry  is  like 

I  a  potato — the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  underground.” — 

1  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Having  the 
above  quotation  fully  in  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  only  natural  that  we 
should  acquaint  ourselves  with  his  lineage  before  commencing  to  talk 
of  Thomas  Bignold,  the  first  of  the  generations  about  which  I  am  writing. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Bignold,1  my  uncle,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  our  family  history  in  times  prior  to  the  period  I  am  recording,  has 
supplied  me  with  the  following  data. 

The  family,  he  says,  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  Families  in  early 
days  took  their  names  from  some  place  or  speciality  in  the  countryside 
where  they  lived — sometimes  from  their  employment  or  perhaps  from  a 
physical  peculiarity  in  themselves.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name 
was  “Bykenholte”,  meaning  a  “Beech wood”  or  “Grove”.  We  know  that 
in  the  year  1332  a  Henry  Bykenholte  of  Elstead  in  the  county  of  Surrey 
was  assessed  at  £20  for  the  King’s  subsidy,  and  when  we  realise  that  at 
that  time  the  total  population  of  England  was  no  more  than  two  million 
three  hundred  thousand,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  villeins  and 
incapable  of  holding  property,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  appreciate  that 
a  sum  of  ^20  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  would  to-day  be  represented 
by  a  figure  of,  shall  we  say,  at  least  fifty  times  as  much,  we  can  see  that 
this  “Henry  of  the  Beechwood”  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
standing  in  his  own  neighbourhood — it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  families  who  were  left  in  part 
enjoyment  of  their  properties  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  oldest  parish  register  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  village  ending 
1625  shows  no  less  than  twenty-seven  recordings  of  the  name,  so  that  the 
family  must  have  been  connected  with  Elstead,  reckoning  from  Henry 
Bykenholte,  for  at  any  rate  three  hundred  years. 

The  branch  of  the  family  from  which  the  Norfolk  Bignolds  are 
descended  left  Elstead  in  1513  and  settled  at  Cobham.  The  family 
appears  to  have  been  prosperous  and  various  old  wills  and  records  go  to 
prove  that  they  were  the  owners  of  considerable  property  in  Surrey  and 
other  neighbouring  counties. 

When  referring  to  these  Bignolds  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  is 
a  marriage  which  is  of  more  than  passing  account.  It  is  that  of  James 
Bignold  of  Shere,  who  married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Puritan 

See  Part  IV. 
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Bignold  became  brother^ ivlaw  to  Sir  William  Walker,  Garter  King  of 
Arms  to  both  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  and  was  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  former  during  the  Civil  War. 

(In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  writer,  as  recently  as  1934, 
when  motoring  through  this  small  village,  was  entertained  at  tea  by  a 
Mr.  Maurice  Bignold  at  his  home— a  house  in  which  his  family  have 
lived  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.) 

When  this  James  Bignold  died  in  1651,  to  his  third  son  William  he 
left  property  at  Charlwood,  near  Westerham,  in  Kent.  In  this  little  town 
the  family  resided  for  the  next  century,  and  it  was  here  in  1761  that 
Thomas,  the  author’s  great'great'grandfather,  son  of  John  Bignold,  was 
born.  Here,  probably,  he  was  educated,  and  it  must  have  been  from 
here  that  he  set  out  upon  some  of  his  trips  to  France,  which  he  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  alluding  to  in  later  life. 

The  exact  date  of  Thomas  Bignold’s  departure  from  Kent  for  Norwich 
is  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  story  which  has  been  handed  down  to  successive 
generations  within  the  family  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in  1783,  when  he 
was  twenty^two  years  of  age,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Sun  Insurance  Office 
asking  if  that  office,  which  he  referred  to  as  “the  most  prosperous  and 
enterprising  of  the  trading  companies”,  would  quote  him  a  premium  to 
indemnify  him  against  loss  by  theft  of  his  personal  belongings  in  transit 
by  coach  and  carrier  between  Westerham  and  Norwich.  The  Sun,  in 
their  reply,  stated  that  such  form  of  indemnity  was  untried  and  unknown 
and  therefore  not  insurable,  so  they  were  unable  to  comply  with  his 
request.  1  his  correspondence  led  to  what,  at  that  time,  must  have  been 
considered  an  extraordinary  retort:  “There  is  nothing  that  is  uninsurable,” 
said  Thomas.  “The  question  is  merely,  would  those  who  fain  would 
be  insured,  pay  the  price?”  Presumably  Thomas,  like  everybody  else, 
therefore  carried  his  own  risk  and  as  far  as  we  know  he  arrived  in  Norwich 
without  loss.  Referring  to  the  journey  some  years  later,  he  spoke  of  it 
thus:  “Of  course  a  journey  of  such  magnitude  produced  its  perils,  but, 
as  I  argued  with  the  trading  companies,  the  coach,  and  even  such  carriers 
as  I  resorted  to,  had  an  armed  guard.” 

To  appreciate  what  kind  of  a  place  Thomas  Bignold  was  choosing 
for  his  new  home,  we  must  remember  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  Norwich  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  England,  and  even 
if  it  did  not  occupy  the  position,  which  it  did  in  Stuart  times,  of  being 
the  third  city  in  England,  it  was  still  in  the  seventeemeighties  wielding 
a  great  influence  in  the  life  of  the  country.  Its  handdoom  manufactures 
found  employment  for  thousands,  and  besides  being  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  industry  and  manufacture  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  vast 
agricultural  district.  Insurance  was  already  well  understood  in  the  city, 
which  ior  many  years  had  encouraged  the  formation  of  societies  and 
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clubs  founded  by,  subscribed  to  and  fostered  by  influential  citizens  and 
wealthy  county  gentlemen.  These  were  for  the  most  part  conducted  on 
the  mutual  principle — policies  and  renewal  receipts  were  issued  to  the 
members,  and  in  combination  and  by  mutual  support  they  protected 
themselves  from  losses  by  fire.  These  societies  generally  held  their  meetings 
at  the  various  old  inns.  It  may  be  here  of  interest  to  introduce  an  abstract 
from  the  prospectus  of  one  of  such  clubs — very  possibly  the  one  with 
which  Thomas  became  associated  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Norwich. 
It  is  headed: 

Proposed  Insurance  Office  in  Norwich. 

Co-partnership  for  20  years. 

1785. 

To  insure  houses  etc.  in  Norwich,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  etc.,  against  fire. 

60  persons  in  equal  proportions  to  raise  ^60,000  to  pay  5%  on  Midsummer 
day  then  next  following — remainder  on  20th  September  then  next  following. 

5  Trustees. 

15  persons  to  be  Directors  for  one  year — 5  to  be  balloted  out  annually. 

Limit  .£3,000  on  any  one  house  or  parcel  of  goods. 

At  the  end  of  30  years  all  partnership  property  should  be  equally  divided  as 
to  their  Shares. 

As  to  the  progress  of  this  particular  scheme  little  can  be  traced,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  short-lived,  but  of  Thomas  we  know  that  he 
continued,  as  he  put  it  in  his  own  words,  “to  prepare  and  educate  the 
public  towards  security  and  the  relief  of  suffering  by  mutual  guarantee”. 
We  know  little  of  his  activities  beyond  the  fact  that  he  held  these  views 
until  seven  years  later,  when  in  1792  he  founded  an  office  known  as  the 
Norwich  General  (not,  incidentally,  on  this  mutual  principle).  We 
know  that  constantly  thereafter,  throughout  his  life  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  mutual  plan — his  pet  theme.  “By  my  system  of  mutual  guarantee,” 
he  said,  “I  encourage  mutual  service.  The  trading  companies  for  profit 
work  upon  ignorance.  I  strive  for  the  education  of  all  interested.  Their 
wants  are  my  incentive  and  their  sufferings  are  my  endeavour  to  dispel.” 

In  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  century  we  find  him  making  his  views 
known  and  his  influence  felt.  He  had  by  this  time  probably  thrown  off 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  though  certainly  not  of  enterprise.  He  was  now 
a  man  of  just  over  thirty  years  of  age,  married,  and  the  father  of  several 
children. 

It  was  in  the  year  1785  that  he  had  married,  his  choice  falling  on  a 
widow,  a  Mrs.  Ling,  the  former  wife  of  a  Norwich  merchant  named 
Julius  Ling.  My  great-great-grandmother’s  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Cocksedge.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Cocksedge  of  Hopton,  in 
Suffolk — by  her  he  had  six  children — three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  family  numbered  five  in  the  year  of  which  I  am  about  to  write, 
Samuel,  the  youngest  son,  who  forms  the  subject  of  Part  II  of  this  volume, 
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being  a  baby  of  but  a  few  months  old.  Of  Thomas’s  daughters  little  is 
known — of  his  sons  much  may  be  told. 

In  the  course  of  these  pages  we  shall  see  how  family  squabbles,  in  the 
end,  largely  contributed  to  Thomas  leaving  Norwich  for  London  and, 
finally,  to  his  fading  out  of  the  picture  many  years  sooner  than  would 
probably  have  been  the  case  had  his  sons,  John  Cocksedge  and  Thomas, 
displayed  the  same  loyalty  to  their  father  as  was  evidenced  by  his  boy 
Samuel.  It  was  this,  his  youngest  boy,  who  was  ultimately  to  be  the  one 
who  was  to  carry  the  torch  which  the  father  had  lighted  to  many  a 
foreign  land,  where  until  then  insurance  was  practically  unknown, 
moreover,  inheriting  Thomas’s  vision  in  numerous  and  various  directions, 
he  was  destined  to  play  for  two  generations  an  influential  pan  in  both 
the  commercial  and  public  life  of  this  part  of  England. 
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Chapter  II 

Foundation  of  the  Norwich  Union — Thomas  tells  his  story — Life  in  the  East 

Anglian  capital 

IF  Thomas  was  not  successful  in  his  1785  attempt  he  was  certainly 
a  trier,  and  in  1792  we  find  him  persuading  the  Mayor  to  call  together 
a  meeting  of  citizens  to  be  holden  at  the  Guildhall  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  Fire  Office  for  Norfolk  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  Norwich  General 
Assurance  Company,  which  aimed  at  raising  £100,000  in  shares  of  £200 
each  (£25,000  to  be  funded).  Such  money  was  to  be  raised  within  two 
months.  Its  constitution,  so  far  as  trustees  and  directors  were  concerned, 
followed  much  the  same  lines  as  that  described  in  respect  of  his  previous 
venture.  There  was  to  be  no  division  of  profits  for  two  years,  and  once 
again  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  all  property  was  to  be  equally 
divided.  “By  November  all  payments  were  completed,”  and  members 
were  asked  to  nominate  directors.  An  office  was  opened  on  the  Gentle^ 
man’s  Walk  [now  No.  18  the  Market  Place].  Here  he  transacted 
insurances  largely  in  his  spare  time,  for  he  had  also  an  office  in  Brigg 
Street,  where  he  conducted  a  banking  business  and  traded  as  a  wine  and 
spirit  merchant  under  the  name  of  T.  Bignold,  Son  Sc  Co. 

Thomas  was  not,  however,  to  remain  long  with  the  General,  and  five 
years  later,  in  1797,  when  the  premiums  amounted  to  £3,500  and  the 
sums  assured  to  nearly  £2,500,000,  we  find  him  embarking  on  yet  a 
third  venture — this  time  the  one  that  was  eventually  to  become  world 
famous.  His  mind  once  again  favoured  the  mutual  system.  This  time 
there  was  to  be  no  capital — the  whole  of  the  profits  less  working  expenses 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  assured  every  seven  years. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  quote  the  founder’s  own  words  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Norwich  Union. 

In  a  work  he  issued  years  later  defending  his  plan  against  his  conv 
petitors,  which  he  always  referred  to  as  the  trading  companies,  he  wrote: 
“I  will  now  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Norwich  Union  Associa^ 
tion.  It  commenced  in  the  year  1797  with  only  twenty/eight  members 
and,  being  the  founder,  I  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  number.  I  think  the 
premiums  subscribed  to  the  general  purse  did  not  at  first  amount  to  more 
than  £28.  The  sum  we  guaranteed  to  each  other,  in  case  of  loss,  was 
£1,000  only,  which  was  to  be  made  good  in  case  of  necessity  by  each 
member  bearing  his  part  with  the  others.  But  as  the  number  of  members 
was  small,  so  was  the  risk,  and  we  met  with  no  loss  beyond  £27  during 
the  first  seven  years.  In  the  interim  we  permitted  new  members  to  join 
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us,  whereby,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  seven  years  we  were  increased 
to  about  3,000;  and  as  all  the  members  annually  added  to  the  society’s 
fund,  it  accumulated  so  as  to  afford  a  security  against  not  only  the  sum 
which  we  originally  guaranteed  to  each  other,  but  to  twice  the  amount.” 
Here  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  funds  grew  until  in  1818,  after  refunding 
£50  per  cent  every  seven  years— meeting  all  losses  and  paying  all  charges 
—there  was  a  surplus  of  £100,000.  “The  trading  companies  claim  my 
plan  to  be  but  a  gigantic  bubble,  a  delusion  and  an  imposition  upon 
itself.  How  it  can  be  I  know  not— for  my  critics  must  all  allow  my 
argument.  If  it  be  merely  a  bubble,  why  are  such  mighty  exertions,  as 
those  made  by  my  critics  and  their  coadjutors,  necessary  to  burst  it  5 
Do  they  resemble  ‘Ocean  into  tempest  wrought  to  waft  a  feather  or  drown 
a  fly*  ?  How  often  have  I  stated — the  security  of  the  insured  does  not  rest 
upon  a  few  thousand  pounds  raised  by  a  small  number  of  shareholders 
who  form  a  trading  company,  but  upon  the  number  of  the  insured. 

“For  instance,  one  man  cannot  insure  himself;  two  are  better  than  one, 
four  than  two,  eight  than  four,  sixteen  than  eight,  and  thus  it  goes  on 
ad  infinitum.  One  town  cannot  so  well  insure  itself,  because  it  may  be 
destroyed  by  one  and  the  same  fire;  but  two  towns  standing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  are  not  likely  to  be  both  burned  at  the  same  time.  If  five 
towns  unite,  the  probability  of  their  being  all  destroyed  at  one  time  is 
still  less.  Property  is  widely  distributed,  losses  are  local,  and  hence  arises 
the  security.  It  is  those  who  have  lost  nothing,  who  must  assist  those 
who  have  suffered.  If  insurance  companies  had  not  stole  into  action  in 
the  manner  they  did,  their  craft  would  not  have  proceeded  so  far,  for  it 
is  astonishing  to  reflect  that  to  secure  a  loss  of  £1,400,000  the  enormous 
additional  sum  of  £3,500,000  should  be  paid  to  the  persons  taking  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  £1,400,000.  The  trading  companies  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  public  that  I  am  deceiving  and  deluding  it  by  introducing 
the  plan  of  mutual  guarantee.  But  I  would  ask,  by  whom  is  the  public 
most  deluded — by  those  who  take  only  £1,400,000  in  seven  years  out  of 
its  purse,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  those  who  have  been  actual  sufferers 
by  fire  to  that  amount,  or  those  who  take,  in  addition  thereto,  £3,500,000 
for  the  purpose  only  of  putting  into  their  own  pockets?”  Again,  after 
expounding  his  plan,  he  continues:  “Having  proved  that  the  plan  of  the 
Norwich  Union  is  by  far  the  cheapest  mode  of  insurance,  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  showing  also  that  it  is  calculated  to  lessen  calamity,  to 
prevent  imposition  and  to  remove  the  temptation  there  is  for  evikdisposed 
persons  to  destroy  property,  first  having  insured  it.  For  example:  the  plan 
of  mutual  guarantee  unites  neighbour  with  neighbour,  tenant  with  land/' 
lord,  and  citizen  with  citizen,  in  one  mutual  interest,  in  the  care  of 
property,  and  in  preserving  it  from  the  destruction  of  the  devouring 
element.  Finally,  he  concludes  his  case  for  mutual  guarantee  with  this 
expatiation  of  his  aim,  object  and  hope:  “To  unite  inhabitant  with 
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inhabitant,  city  with  city,  and  town  with  town,  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  preventing  the  loss  of  life  and  property  from 
the  merciless  ravages  of  fire,  and  to  furnish  a  fund  to  relieve  the  honest 
and  the  unfortunate,  and  punish  the  fraudulent,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  . 
attention  of  every  well-disposed  member  of  society;  and  I  trust  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  I  shall  see  the  Norwich  Union  plan  nearly 
universal,  which  will  afford  me  infinite  satisfaction.” 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  founder  of  the  Norwich  Union 
threw  all  his  energies  into  the  concern  he  had  so  successfully  launched. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  it  was  a  question  of  working  with 
might  and  main  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  and  during  the  latter  half  we 
find  him  equally  energetic,  stripped  of  his  coat  and  fighting  tooth  and  nail 
anybody  and  everybody  who  dared  to  criticise  the  course  he  was  steering. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  the  name  of  the  office  was  kept  before  the 
public,  for  Thomas  was  a  great  believer  in  advertising  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  goods  he  had  to  sell. 

The  first  advertisement  of  the  new  society  appeared  in  the  local  weekly 
press  on  February  18th,  1797,  and  ran  thus: 

NORWICH  INSURANCE  FIRE  OFFICE 

The  Public  are  hereby  informed  that  Policies  of  Insurance  against  Loss 
or  Damage  by  Fire,  are  granted  at  the  Company’s  Office,  at  T.  Bignold’s, 
on  the  Gentlemans  Walk,  Market-place,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Some 
of  the  Proprietors  having  withdrawn,  others  are  come  forward,  and  have  advanced 
a  considerable  Sum  of  Money,  which  is  now  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Those  who  choose  to  transfer  their  Insurances  to  this  Office,  will  have  their 
Policies  gratis. 

T.  Bignold,  Secretary 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  following  week  the  name  “Norwich 
Union”  first  appears: 

NORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE, 

OLD  OFFICE,  T.  BIGNOLD’S, 

On  the  Gentlemans  Walk. 

The  Public  are  informed  that  Printed  Proposals  are  now  issuing  at  this 
Office,  by  which  they  will  be  convinced  that  Policies  of  Insurance  are 
granted  on  far  more  favourable  terms  than  any  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and 
that  the  Company’s  Capital  is  an  unquestionable  security. 

N.B. — Several  Shares  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Old  Proprietors,  who  decline 
being  concerned  in  the  Office  of  Adam  Taylor.1  For  price  and  particulars 
apply  to 

T.  Bignold,  Secretary 

1  The  Norwich  General. 
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If  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  society’s  existence  growth  was  not 
fantastic,  at  least  it  was  steady.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  not  unnaturally, 
were  the  first  counties  to  receive  attention,  and  Kent,  and  particularly 
that  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  secretary’s  old  home,  were  well 
canvassed,  and  by  the  end  of  1804  somewhere  about  fifty  agents  were 
registered.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  the  original  deed  of  settlement 
prohibited  the  transaction  of  business  in  London. 

From  a  study  of  the  earliest  recorded  accounts,  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  well  presented  and  up  to  1816  were  quite  good  reading,  but 
in  the  following  year  the  loss  ratio  was  as  high  as  63  per  cent,  and  after 
providing  for  commission,  the  secretary’s  salary  and  expenses,  only  15 
per  cent  was  earned  towards  the  next  septennial  distribution.  None  the 
less,  progress  was  still  being  made  in  membership.  It  is  perhaps  of  interest 
to  record  the  following  figures  as  showing  the  rate  of  progress  enjoyed  in 
these  early  days. 

In  the  first  period  of  seven  years  a  profit  of  £236  is.  6d.f  or  rather  over 
18  per  cent  per  annum,  was  earned.  In  the  second  period  average  annual 
profits  at  £5,891  135*.  4 d.  represented  a  percentage  of  53  J,  whilst  the  third 
period  showed  £13,508,  or  roughly  30  per  cent.  Already  at  the  end  of 
the  first  seven  years’  period  sums  assured  had  risen  to  upwards  of 
£3,000,000,  whilst  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  term  the  society  could 
boast  of  no  less  than  500  agents,  and  a  premium  income  in  excess  of 
£70,000,  and  what  was  more,  upwards  of  £90,000  had  been  returned 
to  the  members  in  accordance  with  its  mutual  principles.  This  success 
was,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  the  foresight  of  Thomas  in  setting 
up  what  he  called  “my  local  committees”.  His  plan  was,  as  soon  as  an 
agency  was  established,  to  get  the  district  interested,  and  to  do  this  he  set 
up  committees  consisting  of  influential  residents  varying  in  number  from 
a  dozen  to  the  best  pan  of  thirty.  Under  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
selected  from  their  number,  these  committees  undertook  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  office.  The  local  agent  fulfilled  the  duty  of  acting  as 
their  secretary.  A  book  of  instructions  was  sent  out  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  committee  giving  their  assistance  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  losses,  and  their  encouragement  to  the  provision  of  means  which 
had  for  their  object  the  restriction  of  fires.  Furthermore,  they  were  expected 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  each  applicant  for  membership. 
Their  primary  duty,  however,  appears  to  have  been  to  act  as  a  check  on 
incendiarism,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  get  the  guilty  punished.  In 
flagrant  cases  a  fine  of  as  much  as  £100  was  commonly  imposed  on 
persons  found  guilty  of  negligence  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  fire.  Thomas, 
we  know,  generously  favoured  transportation  for  life  as  an  alternative 
to  the  death  penalty!  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  fees 
for  committee-men  in  those  days  for  such  services,  the  system  amply 
justified  itself  and  the  most  loyal  services  were  rendered.  Monthly  reports 
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were  sent  to  Norwich  and  in  a  few  cases  even  weekly  statements  were 
forwarded. 

A  list  of  places  where  committees  functioned  in  the  year  1815,  and 
the  names  of  those  serving  upon  them,  records  that  no  less  than  fifty  towns 
enjoyed  such  representation  and  that  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
committee-men  were  serving.  In  these  lists  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life — Members  of  Parliament,  baronets,  doctors  and 
parsons,  and  even  officers  in  the  Services.  For  instance,  under  Mansfield 
we  find  a  committee  of  twenty  presided  over  by  a  major-general.  Thomas 
thought  the  world  of  this  system.  “I  have  nothing  to  conceal,”  he  said 
once  to  a  critic.  “Because  I  desire  to  educate  I  advertise,  and  because  I 
advertise  I  get  members  and  service.  Look  at  my  committees — are  they 
not  proof  of  respectability  and  honest  purpose  ?” 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  conception  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Fire  Office  it  is  interesting  to  try  to  visualise  the  city  in  which  Thomas 
lived,  and  appreciate  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Norwich  was,  like  many  other  of  the  older  cities  of  England,  walled, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  ancient  gates 
were  still  standing.  The  sacrilege  of  their  destruction  which  was  to  follow 
had  not  as  yet  taken  place.  The  streets  were,  generally  speaking,  unusually 
narrow,  the  houses  huddled  together,  and  in  their  construction  timber 
undoubtedly  played  a  big  part.  Few,  if  any,  fire-resisting  devices  were 
thought  of,  and  there  was  an  ever-constant  danger  of  a  small  fire  spreading 
to  what  might  easily  become  a  catastrophic  conflagration.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  engaged  as  they  were  in  the  woollen  and  silk  industry, 
was  of  a  hazardous  nature,  whilst  their  habits,  behaviour  and  customs 
must  have  called  for  great  care  in  the  choice  of  insurances.  From  what 
we  know  of  these  days  life  in  this  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  was,  however, 
anything  but  monotonous,  and  if  people  could  not  get  about  the  country 
owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  roads  and  the  time  involved  in  under¬ 
taking  long  journeys,  the  citizens  appear  to  have  been  well  able  to  provide 
their  own  amusements.  Celebrations  were  numerous,  in  fact  everything 
that  could  be  celebrated  was  the  excuse  for  the  lighting  of  bonfires,  the 
roasting  of  an  ox,  and,  above  all,  the  distribution  of  free  beer.  Rioting 
was  accounted  as  quite  an  ordinary  occurrence.  Anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  idolised — balloon  ascents  and  the  visits  of  travelling  shows 
exhibiting  wild  beasts  or  freaks  of  nature  drew  thousands  of  spectators. 
There  was,  of  course,  as  there  always  has  been,  the  cultural  side  of 
Norwich  life.  Music,  and  by  that  is  meant  good  music,  was  frequently 
to  be  listened  to  and  the  leading  musicians,  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
day  liked  to  find  their  way  to  the  old  city.  Painters  equally  had  their 
place,  and  an  important  place  in  Norwich  life.  The  Norwich  Society 
was  founded  in  1803,  the  forerunner  of  the  now  famous  Norwich  School 
— and  although  merit  was  probably  not  sufficiently  highly  assessed  at 
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that  time,  the  fact  remains  that  many  a  masterpiece  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
exhibitions  which  the  society  held  at  intervals  in  Benjamin  Wrench’s 
Coun.  Opie  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  city  and  Sir  William  Beechey 
had  painted  Lord  Nelson’s  portrait  to  be  hung  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall. 
Another  artist  who  executed  a  number  of  talented  works  was  Clover. 
Incidentally,  this  painter  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Fire  Office  and 
painted  Thomas  and  several  of  his  director  colleagues. 


Chapter  III 

The  citizens  meet  at  the  “Angel” — Education  all  the  time — Norwich  celebrates  the 

victories  of  Nelson — A  departure  for  London 

TO  appreciate  more  clearly  the  astute  and  versatile  mind  of  this 
astonishing  man  with  what  his  competitors  termed  “his  fantastic 
excursions”,  we  must  now  see  in  what  other  directions  he  sought 
to  proceed,  and  to  do  this  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  year 
1808.  The  weather  in  East  Anglia  was  abnormally  severe  and  very 
heavy  falls  of  snow  were  experienced — drifts  of  ten  feet  deep  appeared  in 
many  places.  The  Newmarket  mail  was  held  up  for  five  days  and  so 
complete  an  obstruction  of  internal  communications  had  not  been  known 
for  many  years.  Such  climatic  conditions,  not  unnaturally,  led  to  an 
unusual  number  of  deaths,  and  thus  such  a  time  was  considered  by 
Thomas  to  be  opportune  for  extending  his  business  activities  to  life 
insurance.  Accordingly,  having  convened  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  the 
Angel,  the  leading  hotel  of  those  days,  he  obtained  their  support  for  the 
establishment  of  yet  another  Norwich  Union  Society,  this  time  for 
the  insurance  of  lives — the  granting  of  annuities,  endowments,  etc.  His 
terms  for  forming  the  society  were  that  he  should  be  the  secretary  and 
receive  5  per  cent  on  the  premiums,  and  that  out  of  such  sum  as  he 
drew  he  should  provide  offices,  an  actuary  and  clerks,  and  that  he  be 
empowered  to  nominate  one  of  his  sons,  John  Cocksedge,  Thomas  or 
Samuel,  as  his  successor. 

The  Life  venture,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
totally  distinct  from  the  Fire  Society,  nevertheless  it  followed  much  the 
same  lines  as  those  decided  upon  when  the  Fire  Office  had  been  formed, 
that  is  to  say,  they  resembled  each  other  in  the  common  principle  of 
partnership,  and  insurers,  as  members,  were  to  have  and  bear  a  propor^ 
donate  part  of  all  profits  and  losses  according  to  their  respecdve  policies. 
A  very  early  pamphlet  issued  a  few  years  after  the  year  referred  to  says: 
“A  common  principle  of  partnership  existed,  and  the  two  societies  appear 
to  be  blended  in  management  and  idendfied  in  administration — the 
founder  of  both  is  the  secretary  of  both.” 

No  sooner  was  the  plan  agreed  upon  than  Thomas  at  once  began  to 
advertise.  “Observe,”  he  wrote,  “by  my  principle  of  mutual  guarantee 
my  premiums  (under  forty/five  years  of  age)  are  nearly  10  per  cent  below 
the  trading  companies’  rates”;  and  again  we  read:  “Remember  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  premium  is  added  at  stated  periods  to  the  policies  of  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  sums  they  have  respectively  contributed”; 
and  he  goes  on:  “I  pay  quickly — claims  on  the  society  are  paid  at  the  end 
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of  three  months  from  the  time  the  directors  are  in  possession  of  the  normal 
proofs  of  the  death  of  the  party  on  whose  life  the  insurance  was  effected.” 
Of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  met  with  opposition  in  those  early 
days,  but  such  attacks  as  were  made  against  him  do  not  appear  to  have 
prevented  progress  and  twelve  months  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought  and  when  the  Life  Society  was  only  six  years  old,  we  find  the 
premiums  already  amounted  to  £3  3,440,  and  five  years  later  they  had  risen 
to  nearly  ;£  100,000.  “I  shall  pursue  my  way  in  spite  of  you  all,”  was  his 
retort  to  the  trading  companies  when  they  attacked.  “Do  I  not  strive  to 
serve  my  fellow  men  ?  I  shall  but  shortly  expose  to  you  my  endeavour — it 
should  find  response  in  the  hearts  of  friends — of  gentlemen  about  to  marry 
— of  a  father — a  husband — a  widow.  I  can  secure  a  creditor  and  a 
debtor.  Until  recently  life  insurance  has  been  but  little  understood,  and 
there  are  still  many  persons  inattentive  to  the  subject  whose  situation 
renders  it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advan/ 
tages  my  system  offers.  Let  me  exhort  the  trading  companies  who  grant 
life  policies,  and  also  spend  so  much  money  in  advertisements  to  mislead 
the  credulous,  to  reflea  that  it  is  the  widow  and  the  orphan  who  suffer 
by  the  deceit  practised  upon  the  public. 

“The  orphan’s  cry,  the  widow’s  tear, 

Should  open  both  the  eye  and  ear, 

And  rouse  us  from  neglect. 

Can  it  be  right,  will  any  say. 

To  steal  the  widow’s  mite  away? 

Who  would  espouse  the  act  ? 

“  Diminish  not  from  year  to  year 
What  should  dry  up  the  widow’s  tear. 

Nor  smite  the  vital  pan: 

Add  to  the  tub  of  meal  and  oil. 

Nor  make  the  orphan’s  fund  your  spoil, 

Nor  pierce  the  widow’s  heart. 

“To  provide  for  the  widow  and  fatherless  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  4 
most  prominent  features  of  life  insurance;  and  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
most  effeaual  manner  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  well/ 
disposed  member  of  society.  I  know  of  no  plan  more  eligible  than  that 
of  the  Norwich  Union.” 

Of  the  rate  of  premiums  charged  he  wrote:  “Take,  as  an  example, 
London  in  1768.  The  mortality  rate  was  one  in  twenty,  now  it  is  only 
one  in  thirty/eight.  In  Northampton,  from  the  parish  registers  it  will  be 
seen,  instead  of  being  as  one  in  twenty/six  it  is  now  only  one  in  forty/nine. 
Surely  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who,  like  myself,  are  interested  in  the 
scrutiny  and  prosperity  of  life  insurance,  to  examine  and  determine  in 
w  hat  degree  it  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  surprising  difference  in  the 
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mortality  rate.  Circumstances  certainly  favour  the  conclusion  that  the 
rate  of  annual  premiums  for  any  specific  sum  assured  does  greatly  exceed 
the  risk  of  life.  That  assurance  offices  have  wonderfully  increased  of  late 
years  is  notorious  and  all  appear  at  least  to  flourish.  How  could  they  so 
multiply  and  how  so  prosper  unless  immense  profits  accrued?  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  if  the  premium  were  in  strict  conformity,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  the  real  risk  of  life,  allowing  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  the  profits  could  be  much  curtailed  although  always 
enough  to  meet  every  demand  upon  the  funds.” 

From  these  very  early  days  the  Life  Office  never  really  looked  back, 
although  some  years  later  it  had  to  face  severe  criticism.  In  1815  the 
premiums  amounted  to  £44,825  and  losses  to  only  £5,995,  and  during 
the  seven/year  period,  1809  to  1816,  premiums  had  amounted  to  nearly 
£218,000,  and  with  losses  over  the  same  period  at  £57,000,  there  was 
a  surplus  in  the  Life  department  of  approximately  £160,000.  As  over 
the  same  period  the  Fire  Office  had  acquired  a  surplus  of  £168,000,  the 
combined  saving  in  the  seven  years  previous  to  this  date  was  no  less 
than  £330,ooo.1 

In  spite  of  this  marked  progress  the  year  1815  was  none  the  less  to 
prove  an  unlucky  one  for  the  secretary  of  these  two  institutions.  His  sons 
had  come  to  regard  his  presence  in  Norwich  as  tiresome.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  he  embarked  upon  yet  another  of  his  journeys,  this  time  his 
destination  being  London.  The  decision  to  leave  Norwich,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  unfortunate,  and  it  was  this  year,  we  are  obliged  to  recognise, 
that  saw  the  end  of  what  may  be  termed  the  constructive  abilities  of  the 
founder,  and  from  now  onwards,  alas!  construction  was  to  give  place  to 
obstruction.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  make  this  move  in  order  to  extend 
the  societies’  activities  to  the  Metropolis. 

Before  entering  upon  the  long/drawn/out  controversies  which  were 
to  occupy  such  a  large  place  in  the  remainder  of  his  active  business  life, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  picture  the  local  life  in  the  old  city  where  he  had 
made  his  home,  and  which  he  was  about  to  put  behind  him.  This  will 
allow  us  to  appreciate  that  his  departure  must  not  only  have  been  attended 
with  mixed  feelings,  but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  realise  under  what 
conditions  he  had  lived  and  laboured,  and  by  these  means  we  can  more 
clearly  assess  his  abilities  and  his  vision  in  having  conceived,  founded 
and  guided  these  two  insurance  undertakings  up  to  a  point  when  it 
might,  with  justice,  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  were  fairly  and  firmly 
established  as  a  permanent  and  national  institution. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Norwich  of  these  days  that  when  she  was  not 
rioting  she  was  revelling,  and  certainly  there  was  good  cause  for  her  to 
rejoice.  Thus  we  read:  “The  capture  of  Valenciennes  in  1793  was 

1  The  above  figures  are  taken  from  an  Appendix  to  a  brief  expose  for  insurers  of 
life  or  property  in  Ireland,  published  by  N.  Kelly,  1817. 
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celebrated  by  the  roasting  whole  of  a  69'Stone  bullock,  3,000  loaves  of 
bread  and  many  barrels  of  beer  were  distributed  to  the  populace.”1  A 
few  years  later  the  city  took  a  holiday  and  thousands  of  her  citizens  flocked 
over  to  Yarmouth  in  order  to  see  the  victorious  British  Fleet,  after  defeating 
ihc  Dutch,  return  with  their  prizes,  nine  sail  of  the  line.  Nelson’s  great 
victory  at  the  Nile,  and  many  other  successes  of  those  days,  were  made 
the  occasion  of  similar  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  and  so  it  is  recorded 
that  on  November  29th,  1798,  “Thursday,  on  which  was  appointed  a 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  late  naval  victories,  was  celebrated  in  Norwich 
with  the  greatest  festivity.  In  the  morning  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
accompanied  by  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  Major  Patteson’s  Corps 
and  the  local  associations  attended  Divine  Service  at  the  Cathedral, 
where  an  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
The  sword  taken  by  Lord  Nelson  in  the  action  of  February  14th  was 
borne  in  the  procession.  On  the  return  to  the  Market  Place  again  an  ox 
was  roasted  and  beer  distributed  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  Court. 
In  the  evening  illuminations  took  place.  The  bowsprit  of  the  Vryheid, 
the  Dutch  Admiral’s  ship,  was  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  Market 
Place,  surmounted  with  the  British  Union  over  the  flags  of  France  and 
Holland  decorated  with  lamps.  The  house  of  the  Mayor,  John  Browne, 
Esq.,  and  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Gurneys  were  superbly  illuminated  and 
many  transparencies  of  great  merit  were  exhibited.”  Probably,  however, 
the  occasion  which  produced  a  greater  impression  than  anything  else 
during  these  years  was  the  return  of  our  troops  from  Holland  during 
Thomas’s  earlier  days  in  Norwich,  and  if  this  particular  event  did  not 
lend  itself  to  jubilation  the  city  could  here  show  her  sympathy.  The 
following  is  a  condensed  account  taken  from  a  contemporary  manuscript:2 

28th  October,  17 97 

The  Guards  and  several  regiments  to  the  number  of  25,000  cavalry  and 
infantry,  landed  at  Yarmouth  on  their  return  from  Holland.  The  next  night  the 
Grenadier  Brigade  of  Guards,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wynard,  marched  into 
Norwich  by  torchlight  and  were  shortly  after  followed  by  upwards  of  20,000 
more  troops.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Mayor,  John  Herring, 
Esq.,  and  the  attention  of  the  Innkeepers  and  the  inhabitants  in  general,  these 
brave  men  received  every  accommodation  their  situation  demanded.  The  Mayor 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  and  its  appreciation  of  the  humanity  of 
its  citizens.  The  Duke  of  York,  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  and  many  other 
Officers  employed  in  this  unsuccessful  expedition,  also  passed  through  the  City 
on  their  way  to  London. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  throughout  all  these  years  victories  continued 
to  be  heralded  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  allied  army’s  entry  into  Paris, 
culminating  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  and  during  these  stirring  days 

1  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Remembrancer.  a  Ibid. 
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the  old  city  never  failed  to  hold  her  pride  of  place — tending,  as  we  know, 
the  wounded  and  frequently  keeping  guard  over  prisoners  of  war. 

But  to  return  to  Thomas  before  the  close  of  this  chapter,  one  feels 
that  he  must  have  left  this,  his  adopted  city,  with  a  lump  in  his  throat. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  he  was  once  again  to  set  out  for  pastures 
new.  To  his  board,  perhaps  not  very  tactfully,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said:  “I  have  prospered,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  you,  but  not  because  of  you.” 
Another  of  his  parting  quips  speaks  volumes:  “I  came  now  thirty  years 
ago  to  a  flat  country,  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  always  had  an  uphill 
struggle.” 


/ 


F.G. — 2 
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Chapter  I V 

The  meeting  at  the  George  and  Vulture  tavern — Thomas  faces  his  critics — A 
resolution  passed  at  the  City  of  London  tavern — Self-defence  is  first  law  of  nature 

TO  describe  in  any  detail  the  story  of  the  next  few  years,  and, 
incidentally,  the  last  few  years  of  Thomas’s  secretaryship,  would 
be  to  impose  a  task  upon  my  readers  which  would  necessitate 
study.  The  opening  remarks  in  this  chapter,  therefore,  are  merely  confined 
to  drawing  attention  to  a  certain  set  of  circumstances  which  we  must 
accept  as  being  indisputable,  and  then  we  may  form  our  own  conclusions 
from  the  thrusts  and  parries,  the  attack  and  defence  and  the  victories  and 
defeats  experienced  in  a  long-drawn-out  contest  which  was  to  continue 
for  not  less  than  three  years.  Competitors,  directors,  dissatisfied  claimants 
and  regrettably  the  family  circle  were  united  in  attack,  and  Thomas,  only 
partially  supported  by  the  local  committees  he  had  set  up,  was  on  the 
defensive. 

Early  criticism  was  forthcoming  from  Alderman  Thorpe,  M.P.,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  not  vested  in  the  names  of 
the  trustees,  who  were  some  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  country,  but 
Thomas  treated  the  subject  somewhat  frivolously,  saying: 

It  is  not  surprising  that  six  or  seven  Trustees  out  of  50  held  no  funds,  or  that 
they  have  done  nothing  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Office. 

Is  it  supposed  that  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  has  a  desk  and  stool  either 
at  the  Office  in  Norwich  or  in  Bridge  Street,  London,  and  keeps  the  Cash  Book  ? 

If  Alderman  Thorpe,  M.P.,  who  is  one  of  my  critics,  can  exercise  no  more 
wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  state  than  he  has  done  in  this  uncalled  for  interference 
with  those  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  and  Life  Office,  I  fear  he  will  make  a 
sorry  legislator. 

As  the  year  1817  was  drawing  to  its  close  Thomas’s  enemies  began 
to  make  themselves  felt.  Many  were  the  instances  that  were  cited  of 
refusal  to  recognise  what  appeared,  on  the  face  of  things,  to  be  legitimate 
claims,  and  charges  of  harsh  treatment  of  claimants,  evasion  and  prevari- 
cation  were  frequently  being  made.  The  board  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  Thomas’s  judgment  and  his  family  became  more  and  more  hostile  to 
his  methods  as  he  disbursed  money  in  lawsuits  which  were  more  often 
lost  than  won.  At  length,  as  a  result  of  a  protracted  dispute,  the  secretary 
was  eventually  called  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  cross-examined  with  regard  to  his  rights  of  recovering  certain  debts. 
From  this  ordeal  he  did  not  emerge  any  too  well.  He  appears  to  have 
resented  the  questions  put  to  him  and,  what  is  more,  showed,  probably 
injudiciously,  that  he  did  so  resent  them.  His  character  was  becoming 
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more  and  more  impetuous  and  quarrelsome.  The  outcome  of  these 
proceedings  laid  the  seeds  of  more  strife  and  provided  fodder  for  what 
was  to  follow. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  pounds  were 
expended  during  a  campaign  in  which  printers  and  newsagents  must 
have  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  To  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
conflict  we  have  to  realise  first  that  Thomas  possessed  an  arbitrary 
character.  Because  he  was  arbitrary  the  directors  and  his  own  sons,  who 
-  were  interested  in  the  management,  desired  his  removal  from  Norwich. 
Secondly,  the  decision  taken  that  he  should  go  to  London  to  consolidate 
the  Society’s  business  in  the  Metropolis  was  unwise  and  unjustifiable 
inasmuch  as  the  deed  of  settlement  had  expressly  excluded  the  power  to 
transact  business  in  London  and  Westminster.  The  move  thus  accent 
tuated  the  opposition  of  competitors  who  had  hitherto  shown  no  resolution 
in  attack.  Thirdly,  persuading  the  old  man  to  go  to  London  paved  the 
way  for  the  appointment  of  his  son  Samuel  as  secretary  in  Norwich, 
controlling  the  provincial  organisation  of  the  Fire  Society.  This  meant 
a  divided  control  and  led  to  a  widening  of  the  breach.  Not  in  order  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances  any  more  than  Thomas  himself  pleaded 
them,  but  rather  because  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  it  was  the  founders 
brain  that  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  that  has  been  so 
marked  in  subsequent  stages  of  progress,  prominence  is  given  to  the 
defence  although  the  probable  justification  of  the  attack  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  in  1815  Thomas  established  an  office  in 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.  Here  he  did  quite  a  fair  amount  of  business, 
but  his  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Society’s  clients  became  more  and 
more  truculent.  As  an  instance,  on  one  occasion  the  following  story  of 
an  interview  is  related.  The  would/be  insurer:  “Do  you  not  claim  that 
you  would  insure  anything  at  a  price  2”  The  secretary:  “I  do  not  say  that 
I  would,  I  say  that  I  could.”  The  insurer:  “Then  can  you  insure  me 
against  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog?”  The  secretary:  “No,  because  if  you 
were  to  be  bitten  by  a  dog  I  should  not  consider  that  the  dog  was  mad.” 
So  difficult  did  Thomas  become  that  for  a  period  he  seems  to  have  simply 
dug  his  toes  in  and  refused  flatly  to  pay  what  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
bona/fide  claims.  This  must  have  greatly  disconcerted  his  board. 

It  was  not  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Society’s  London  business 
could  be  satisfactorily  conducted,  but  Thomas  seems  to  have  carried  on 
just  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  seldom,  incidentally,  consulting  Norwich, 
until  in  1818  matters  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  head.  The  first  indica^ 
tion  of  revolt  was  the  holding  of  a  meeting  requisitioned  by  seven 
dissatisfied  claimants  who  met  on  July  23rd  at  the  George  and  Vulture 
tavern  in  Cornhill.  At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  reflecting 
on  the  management  and  questioning  the  stability  of  the  Society.  Such 
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resolutions  were  extensively  advertised  in  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Board  of  Directors  in  Norwich  lost  no  time  in  tackling  the 
situation,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  they  announced  that  they 
had  unanimously  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  in  answer  to  their  critics. 
These  in  the  main  were:  (i)  That  they  did  not  consider  the  measures 
taken  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  prompted  by  persons 
desirous  only  of  having  their  fair  claims  considered  and  adjusted, 
(ii)  That  the  board  had  always  endeavoured  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
claimants  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  (iii)  That  the  board  looked 
back  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  the  repeated  testimonies  borne  by  the 
committees  which  they  had  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
proving  promptitude  in  settlement  of  claims,  impartiality  and  justice,  and 
called  upon  the  committees  and  members  at  large  to  declare  their  senti' 
ments  on  these  points,  (iv)  That  they  strongly  recommended  to  the 
London  members  the  setting  up  of  a  local  committee  which  should 
accord  in  number  and  respectability  with  the  extent  of  the  Society’s 
concerns  in  the  Metropolis. 

On  the  reception  in  London  of  the  board’s  resolutions  a  meeting  was 
called  for  Monday,  July  27th.  It  was  held  at  the  York  Hotel,  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  the  object  of  the  meeting  being,  it  was  stated,  to  con^ 
sider  the  charges  brought  against  the  Fire  Society  at  the  George  and 
Vulture  meeting.  A  committee  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  the  societies  was  appointed,  which  was  in  due  course 
to  report  the  result  of  their  findings  to  a  meeting  of  the  members.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  the  committee  had  completed  its  task  and  a  meeting 
of  members  was  convened  by  public  advertisement  to  meet  at  the  City 
of  London  tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  September  25th.  Thomas’s  son 
Samuel  was  sent  up  from  Norwich  to  attend  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
assuring  those  present  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  board  that  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  the  institution  should  receive  the  utmost  publicity.  The 
directors’  desire  was,  he  declared,  “that  this  institution  should  be  as  it 
were  a  house  of  glass.  There  was  no  fear  of  scrutiny.  Every  source  of 
intelligence,  its  books  and  the  state  of  its  funds  should  be  open  to  inspect 
tion.  If  a  committee  were  established  in  London  the  directors  would 
welcome  any  system  of  inquiry  they  desired  to  pursue.” 

1  he  contest  was  an  uneven  one  and  when  Thomas  appeared  before 
the  excited  members  and  dissatisfied  claimants  at  the  City  of  London 
tavern  to  answer  the  charges  against  his  management,  the  dice  were  loaded 
against  him.  He  had  left  Norwich  with  the  knowledge  that  some  four 
or  five  dissatisfied  insurers  were  threatening  proceedings  and  now  that 
that  number  had  increased  and  several  cases  were  the  subject  of  litigation, 
his  board  had  encouraged  an  investigation.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
was  John  Crowe,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  secretary’s  oldest  son, 
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John  Cocksedge  Bignold.  It  was  obvious  that  the  chairman’s  sympathies 
would  be  with  his  son/indaw,  who  had  on  his  father’s  departure  been 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  Life  Office  in  Norwich.  Thomas’s  youngest 
son,  Samuel,  held  a  similar  position  in  respect  of  the  Fire  Office,  and  his 
remaining  son,  Thomas,  was  legal  adviser  to  both  societies.  All  of  them, 
no  doubt,  were  studying  their  own  careers  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  place  the  interests  of  their  father,  the  founder,  before  their  own.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  members.  After 
referring  to  the  board’s  authority  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
a  report  was  submitted  on  each  disputed  claim.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Society.  Separate  statements  of 
both  the  Fire  and  Life  departments  were  produced,  as  was  also  a  com- 
prehensive  description  of  the  societies’  funds.  Dealing  with  these  points 
in  their  order,  the  board  had  forwarded  a  resolution  to  the  effect  “that 
they  confirmed  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and  tendered  a  cordial 
co-operation  in  any  measure  that  they  might  suggest  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  office”.  As  to  claims,  twenty-two  of  which  it  was 
stated  had  been  already  settled  satisfactorily,  three  were  the  subject  of 
litigation  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  three,  the  committee  had 
recommended  the  board  to  make  full  compensation.  The  report  on  the 
management  stated  that  the  committee  were  confirmed  in  the  high  opinion 
they  had  in  the  board  and  management  by  the  numerous  testimonials 
they  had  received  from  the  local  committees,  almost  without  exception. 
They  went  on  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  various  officers,  as  also  to  the 
numerous  committees,  but  in  their  reference  to  the  secretarial  side  of  the 
business  and  relating  to  Thomas  in  particular,  the  following  sentence 
appeared:  “The  committee  have  several  observations  to  make  hereafter, 
more  indeed  than  are  pleasant  to  them.”  In  subjecting  the  accounts  of 
both  institutions  to  a  careful  scrutiny  the  meeting  was  given  to  understand 
that  they  were  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  which  same  remark  might 
be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  funds,  although  the  committee 
stressed  the  importance  of  all  the  securities  upon  which  the  moneys  upon 
mortgages  and  annuities  were  laid  out,  being  transferred  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Society.  The  report  concluded  with  the  following  statement:  “The 
committee,  from  the  opportunity  they  have  had  of  minutely  investigating 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  are  enabled  to  state  their  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  institution  in  both  its  branches,  but  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  defects  exist  in  the  deeds  of  settlement  which 
imperiously  call  for  revision  and  alteration,  and  that  some  irregularities 
have  occurred  in  the  management  of  its  concerns  which,  if  not  corrected, 
may  prove  highly  detrimental  to  its  best  interests.  It  would  be  gratifying 
to  the  committee  to  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  every  officer 
of  the  establishment,  and  particularly  that  they  should  have  been  able  to 
exonerate  Mr.  Bignold,  senior,  from  the  accusations  and  charges  relating 
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to  claims  which  have  been  circulated  against  him,  but  after  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  they  feel  obliged  to  express  their  opinion  that  his 
immediate  retirement  from  the  office  of  secretary  to  this  Society  is  indis- 
putably  necessary  for  its  future  welfare  and  prosperity.  The  committee 
cannot  close  its  report  without  expressing  their  conviction  that  under  a 
well-regulated  management  of  their  affairs,  and  an  amended  constitution, 
this  Society  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  not  only  of  ample  remuneration  to 
the  insurers,  both  in  the  Life  and  Fire  department,  but  that  it  will  rise 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  till  it  shall  vie  with  the  first  establishment 
of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom.”  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Norwich  office  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was  most  liberal  and 
satisfactory.  In  London,  however,  there  were  but  four  millions  of 
insurances  in  the  Fire  department  and  several  claims  were  yet  unadjusted. 

Mr.  Bignold,  being  called  upon,  said  he  regretted  that  charges  should 
be  preferred  against  his  management,  that  to  facilitate  prompt  adjustment 
of  claims  he  had  inaugurated  the  idea  of  setting  up  local  committees. 
Hitherto  the  London  business  had  been  small,  but  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  advocate  the  setting  up  of  a  London  committee  on  similar  lines  as 
aforementioned  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  reports 
that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  were  ex  parte  and  when  documents 
were  produced  in  proof  of  his  contention,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  cleared  of  all  imputations. 

John  Patteson,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  late  M.P.  for  Norwich,  and  one 
of  the  Society’s  early  trustees,  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
This  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Thorpe,  M.P.,  who  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  George  and  Vulture  meeting.  Both  speakers  spoke  in 
eulogistic  terms  of  the  results  of  the  investigation.  On  the  question  being 
put — midst  shouts  of  “Are  you  an  insurer  f*  Mr.  Barry,  a  barrister,  rose 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  and  made  an  appeal  on  Thomas’s  behalf.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  his  speech:  “I  agree  with  the  report  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  finances  of  the  institution — in  all  that  appertains 
to  its  flourishing  condition — in  all  that  it  suggests  with  respect  to  intended 
amendments  in  the  constitution.  You  will  remember  that  great  as  is  the 
perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  still  it  is  but  frail  human  work. 

I  he  best  of  us  are  frail — perfection  does  not  belong  to  human  nature, 
and  if  there  be  defects  in  the  constitution  of  this  Society  it  is  one  of  its 
advantages  that  there  are  opportunities  offered  to  amend  them.  Let  them 
be  amended,  but  I  pray  you  to  reflect  before  you  adopt  the  present  sweeping 
resolution,  which  stamps  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  an  individual  to 
whom  you  are  probably  doing  an  act  of  the  most  marked  injustice. 

I  submit  it  is  the  proudest  blessing  of  the  English  law — of  that 
constitution  which  has  made  us  the  wonder  of  the  world — that  no  man 
from  the  humblest  individual  up  to  the  first  prince  can  be  condemned 
unheard.  Mr.  Bignold  has  not  as  yet  been  heard.  He  is  anxious  and  j 
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willing  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  before  which  he  and  all 
his  witnesses  should  fairly  come.  Remember  it  is  no  trifling  thing  to  take 
away  a  mans  reputation,  which  has  been  the  work  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  gain.  Remember,  I  entreat,  that  this  is  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life.  I  may  be  told  that  his  sons  are  well  spoken  of  in  the  report,  but 
it  is  cold  comfort  to  a  father  to  be  reproached  in  the  very  same  breath, 
and  it  is  no  compliment  to  the  sons  that  in  the  same  breath  with  which 
they  are  praised  their  father  meets  a  deadly  wound.  I  beg  to  move  an 
amendment  to  this  effect:  ‘Agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  all  the  report  not 
relating  to  Mr.  Bignold,  I  would  move  that  all  that  part  of  the  report 
should  be  acceded  to,  but  that  that  part  relating  to  him  should  be  referred 
to  another  committee,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  and 
of  being  confronted  with  his  accusers.*  *’  Mr.  Barry  concluded  thus:  “The 
justice  you  would  expect  to  be  done  to  you,  that  do  to  others.” 

Claiming  that  the  facts  of  the  report  spoke  sufficiently  as  to  the 
necessity  for  Mr.  Bignold*s  retirement,  a  member  of  the  committee  declared: 
“We  make  no  charge  as  affecting  his  character  as  an  honest  man.  We 
'  say  that  his  zeal  was  not  always  directed  with  prudence  and  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  persons  concerned.  Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  accusation  is  made  against  him  for  want  of  zeal — the  contrary  is 
the  case.  His  zeal  has  been  excessive  for  the  institution.  He  was  the 
original  founder  of  it  and  of  the  very  excellent  principle  so  highly 
applauded  this  day  and  which  I  trust  will  yet  prove  so  beneficial  to  the 
public  by  the  extension  of  the  Society.  As  the  founder  of  the  institution 
I  applaud  him,  but  there  I  must  stop.’* 

On  repeated  cries  of  “Vote,  Vote,”  Thomas  again  addressed  the 
excited  members,  raising  his  hand  above  his  head  in  an  appeal  for  silence. 
“It  certainly  must  be  painful  to  me”,  he  said,  “to  hear  a  certain  part  of 
this  report,  by  which  I  am  to  be  condemned  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
it  irto  go  out  to  them  as  if  I  had  done  some  criminal  act.  I  trust,  if  my 
conduct  is  fully  investigated,  it  will  appear  that  I  ought  not  to  go  forth 
as  one  who  had  not  done  his  duty.  It  was  my  business  as  secretary,  in 
case  of  loss,  to  make  inquiry  into  all  circumstances  of  every  loss  that 
occurred.  Indeed,  I  appeal  to  your  own  judgment  whether,  if  a  man  had 
a  desire  of  getting  more  out  of  the  Society  than  he  was  entitled  to,  it  was 
not  my  business  to  be  very  strict,  and  I  was  perhaps  very  strict  in  my 
inquiries.  Would  you  not  have  condemned  me  if  I  had  not  so  done?” 

Thomas  argued  that  the  troubles  arose  largely  from  jealousy  between 
London  and  Norwich,  and  continued:  “Bringing  it  to  London  was 
perhaps  doing  some  injustice  to  the  country  gentlemen,  but  if  it  was  a 
good  thing  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  London  should  not  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  Surely  the  thing  which  ought  not  to  go  forth  is  that  the  principle 
mover  of  this  scheme  had  acted  improperly,  and  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  had  been  labouring  for  it,  and  who  was  so  often  told:  ‘Mr. 
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Bignold,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  forward  this  scheme.  You  may  as 
well  try  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white  as  to  do  it.  Truly  I  may  say  that 
ever  since  I  commenced  it  I  have  been  as  great  a  slave  to  getting  up  this 
institution  as  any  could  possibly  be.  All  that  has  been  said,  when  traced 
to  the  bottom,  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  other  offices,  and  I  do 
verily  believe  that,  considering  the  zeal  and,  perhaps  I  may  say,  the  ability 
which  I  have  shown,  nothing  would  please  the  other  insurance  companies 
better  than  that  you  should  deprive  the  public  of  my  services.  A  few 
years  more  and  I  do  not  believe  I  should  have  been  in  the  way,  for  I  have 
nearly  ruined  my  constitution  in  your  service.  There  may  be  many  of 
my  enemies  glad  if  you  act  illiberally  and  unjustifiably  towards  me,  but 
I  trust  this  course  will  not  be  taken,  and  that  you  will  not  act  against 
me  until  something  is  proved  against  me.” 

After  a  good  deal  of  further  discussion,  which  was  often  wide  of 
the  issue,  the  report  was  adopted  and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  the 
committee  for  their  services. 

Whilst  the  chairman  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the  meeting  to  a 
close  the  last  active  phase  of  the  founder’s  business  career  with  the  Norwich 
Union  was  being  enacted,  and  in  it  we  see  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  old 
fellow  predominant  despite  defeat.  A  friend  rose  and  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  to  propose  the  granting  of  a  pension  or  retiring  allowance. 
Like  lightning  Thomas  was  on  his  feet:  “The  motion”,  he  argued,  “made 
by  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  with  whatever  good  intention,  must  certainly 
be  a  premature  motion — let  my  conduct  be  investigated  and  let  it  be  seen 
whether  I  am  not  capable  of  conducting  the  business  of  secretary,  and 
whether  there  is  any  ground  for  accusation  against  me.  If  any  charge  of 
misconduct  can  be  substantiated,  then  I  am  sure  I  am  not  deserving  of 
a  liberal  reward  out  of  the  Society’s  purse,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
gentleman  ought  to  recommend  the  disposal  of  the  Society’s  money  to 
anyone  who  is  not  worthy  of  it.  Let  it  be  seen  if  I  am  worthy  of  it.  If  it 
appears  that  I  am  not,  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  reward,  but  if  it 
appears  that  I  am,  surely  it  is  premature  to  talk  about  ordering  me  to 
retire. 

The  chairman  had  left  the  chair,  considerable  clamour  took  possession 
of  the  assembly,  and  above  it  was  heard  the  founder’s  voice:  “Self-defence 
is  the  first  law  of  nature.” 
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Chapter  V 

The  last  phase — Retirement — A  return  to  old  associations — An  unfortunate  accident 
— A  letter  from  the  family  solicitor — The  last  sad  duty — Six  bishops 

WE  now  enter  upon  the  last  phase.  As  will  have  been  seen  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  the  secretary  was  ousted,  at  least  so  the 
members  must  have  imagined,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their 
resolution  was  carried.  Actually  what  did  happen  was  that  Thomas 
continued,  if  not  in  office,  at  least  at  the  office,  but  the  directors  and 
management  in  Norwich  solved  the  difficulty  by  side/tracking  him,  and 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years  practically  no  business  was  done  in  London. 
His  enemies  continued  to  revile,  but  his  friends  persistently  continued  to 
defend  him.  As  an  example  of  the  latter’s  efforts  some  extracts  from  a 
pamphlet  may  be  quoted  entitled  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Association ,  which  was  published  in  this  same 
year — 1818. 

Amongst  a  mass  of  fulmination  we  read:  “What  has  lately  appeared 
must  convince  every  impartial  observer  of  the  painful  task  which  the 
founder  must  have  had  to  encounter.  What  can  be  more  painful  to  a 
general  than  to  find  that  treachery  has  found  its  way  into  his  camp — 
treachery  baffles  the  abilities  and  skill  of  the  ablest  warrior  and  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

“It  is  true  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office  Society  is  now  an  extensive 
concern,  and  a  concern  which,  in  point  of  equity,  is  as  much  the  property 
of  the  founder  as  a  draught  of  fishes  is  the  property  of  him  who  throweth 
the  net..  The  latter  would  not,  without  being  so  sought  and  taken,  have 
been  the  property  of  anyone;  neither  would  the  former  have  been  the 
property  of  Mr.  Bignold,  or  of  anybody,  if  he  had  not  raised  it  out 
of  nothing. 

“He  who  plants  ought  to  gather  the  grapes  of  his  own  vine.  To  take 
possession  of  a  house  which  another  has  built  and  forcibly  drive  out  the 
owner,  is  to  do  violence  to  justice. 

“A  man  may  be  robbed  of  his  character,  his  peace  or  his  possessions, 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  not  only  the  thief  is  answerable  but  those  who 
aid  him.  If  so  recognised  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  how  shall  it  be  otherwise 
in  the  eye  of  God.  Ahab,  it  is  true,  obtained  possession  of  Naboth’s 
vineyard,  but  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  it?  What,  said  Elijah  to  Naboth, 
hast  thou  killed  and  taken  possession?  Ahab  was  armed  with  a  power 
beyond  the  law,  but  there  is  one  who  is  armed  with  a  power  beyond 
Ahab.  He  that  obtains  possession  of  another’s  right  by  an  evasion  of  the 
law,  like  Ahab,  cannot  evade  the  alkseeing  eye  of  Providence.” 
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The  following  pages,  says  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  will  disclose 
how  far  certain  individuals  have  had  recourse  to  treachery,  slander, 
chicanery,  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  with  a  view  only  to  rule  in  the 
affairs  of  others. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  work  reads: 

“The  designs  formed  to  destroy  the  Norwich  and  National  Union 
Fire  and  Life  Associations  have  been  various.  No  experiment  has  been 
left  untried,  no  plot,  no  scheme,  no  invention  but  what  has  been  projected 
and  practised  to  effect  its  overthrow,  or  to  retard  its  progress.  From  its 
commencement  to  the  present  day  invectives  have  been  poured  forth 
against  the  plan  and  its  author.  As  an  example,  when  speaking  of  the 
proceedings  held  at  the  York  Hotel  the  writer  argues:  ‘He,  the  founder, 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  completely  hostile  to  him,  and  that  with 
the  directors  and  his  own  sons,  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Every  indignity  was  passed  upon  him — every  insult  was  offered 
him  and  he  was  frequently  informed  by  the  committee  that  they  intended 
to  degrade  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  if  he  did  not  consent  to 
retire.  If,  however,  he  did  retire,  they  would  offer  him  a  handsome 
annuity  out  of  the  Society’s  purse.’  These  threats  and  promises  he  treated 
with  equal  contempt,  well  aware  that  the  committee  had  no  right  to 
grant  an  annuity  from  the  Society’s  funds,  nor  any  power  or  authority  to 
transact  the  Society’s  affairs.” 

In  criticism  of  the  London  committee,  we  read:  “Its  conduct  has 
been  marked  by  the  grossest  inconsistency.  Mr.  Bignold  is  in  one  breath 
eulogised,  and  in  the  same  breath  he  is  charged  with  inefficiency.  In  one 
breath  his  zeal  is  said  to  be  commendable  and  in  another  he  is  accused 
of  being  over^zealous.  Shall  the  reward  due  for  the  labour  of  twenty/two 
years  be  voted  away  at  the  wish  of  some  dozen  men? — and  these  men 
decidedly  acting  from  private  interested  motives.  His  integrity  is  unim/ 
peachable,  his  zeal  unceasing.  The  Society’s  present  eminence  is  due  to 
his  talent  and  abilities,  yet  notwithstanding  this  he  is  criticised  for  refusing 
to  meet  the  demands  of  claimants  whom  he  believed  to  be  wrongly 
claiming  from  the  Society’s  purse,  and  this,  knowing  as  he  did  that  nearly 
^200,000  has  recently  been  destroyed  in  the  Metropolis  alone.  We  read 
this,  in  conjunction  with  his  board’s  statement — fully  two^thirds  of  the  , 
fires  reported  are  wilful. 

“Let  those  who  call  themselves  the  London  committee  consider 
whether  they  have  not  increased  the  temptation  to  commit  fraud  and 
thereby  endangered  property  and  life — whether  they  have  not  caused  that 
money,  which  was  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  honest  but  unfortunate,  to  be 
lavished  away  on  the  unworthy  and  fraudulent — whether  they  have  not 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  trading  companies;  reduced  the  dividends  or 
returns  of  this  institution  to  its  members.  It  would  seem  they  desire  to 
destroy  its  mainspring  of  action  and  the  good  opinion  which  the  public 
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have  in  its  management  and  its  efficacy,  and  saddle  it  with  an  expense 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  which,  if  they  succeed  against 
Mr.  Bignold,  they  are  to  receive  as  members  of  a  permanent  committee 
divided  among  themselves. 

“Thus  we  at  once  discover  the  cause  why  they  attempt  to  murder  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Bignold.  It  is  simple — it  is  to  rob  him  of  his  income, 
thereby  depriving  the  Society  of  the  further  aid  of  him  from  whom  all 
its  advantages  have  arisen — cause  every  member  to  act  with  ingratitude 
towards  him  and  to  submit  to  the  executive  to  be  seized  on  by  a  set  of 
freebooters — by  men  who  had  forced  themselves  into  power  without  any 
ceremony  and  assumed  the  dictatorship.” 

In  1818  Thomas  himself  endeavoured  to  justify  the  attitude  he  had 
adopted  with  regard  to  claim  settlements,  and  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  him  in  this  year,  entitled  An  Exposure ,  he  refers  to  the  dissatisfied 
claimants  whom  Alderman  Thorpe,  M.P.,  had  championed,  and  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  non/acceptance  of  liability  in  respect  of  certain  claims. 
Thus,  in  recording  the  circumstances  of  one  such  claim,  he  states: 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself  one  of  the  parties  whom  Mr.  Thorpe 
brings  forward  to  make  complaints  against  me  and  the  Directors. 

This  man  did  not  apply  himself  but  sent  one  of  his  creditors,  who  obtained 
the  signatures  of  the  Minister,  Churchwardens  and  neighbouring  inhabitants  to 
a  Certificate  of  good  fame,  although  it  was  notorious  that  the  man  whose  Certify 
cate  they  had  signed  had  been  tried  once,  if  not  twice,  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  theft 
— had  been  a  Bankrupt — had  been  exchequered  for  defrauding  the  Excise — had 
been  indicted  for  keeping  a  brothel — was  threatened  with  an  indictment  for 
swindling— who  would  have  had  his  house  searched  in  a  day  or  two  if  the  fire 
had  not  happened  for  the  discovery  of  stolen  goods,  and  instead  of  attending 
Divine  Service  on  the  Sabbath  Day  he  used  to  meet  a  party  at  cards,  get  drunk 
and  fight.  Thus  when  his  fire  happened  the  evidence  adduced  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  that  he  was  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  other 
Insurers  in  the  Norwich  Union. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  long-drawn-out  dispute. 
A  perusal  of  the  voluminous  literature  issued  on  the  subject  regrettably 
leaves  the  impression  that  vindictive  as  the  attack  undoubtedly  was, 
Thomas  to  a  great  extent  provoked  it.  Of  his  critics,  undoubtedly  by 
no  means  all  of  them  were  influenced  by  personal  motives.  Many  had, 
we  may  feel  sure,  no  other  desire  in  their  minds  than  to  see  justice  done, 
equity  promoted,  and  the  institution  served. 

Yet  we  are  left  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  one  who  had 
undoubtedly  given  indefatigable  service,  but  who  had  allowed  himself 
to  become  obsessed  with  the  child  which  he  had  nursed  from  infancy  to 
vigorous  manhood. 

Whether  or  not  Thomas  could  have  regained  the  initiative  is  hard  to 
say,  probably  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  he  would  not.  As  to 
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the  issue  whether  he  should  continue  to  transact  business  for  the  Society 
in  London,  the  problem  was  solved  for  him  and  for  the  Society  by  one 
and  the  same  ruling.  Counsel,  some  few  months  after  the  proceedings 
already  recorded,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  Society  to  continue  to  operate  in  the 
London  area  and  business  was  temporarily  suspended. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  made  a  final  effort  to  capture  insurances 
thus  sent  adrift  by  forming  yet  another  company  designated  the  “National 
Union  Mutual  Association”.  This  ill/fated  effort  faded  out  after  pro/ 
ceedings  in  Chancery  in  the  year  1822,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
but  that  such  business  as  it  had  accumulated  was  taken  over  by  the 
Norwich  Union  and  merged  in  the  combined  business  of  the  Norwich 
(Union)  and  the  Norwich  General,  which  under  a  new  deed  of  settle/ 
ment,  amongst  other  rights  in  its  wide  scope,  took  power  to  recommence 
the  transaction  of  insurance  in  London. 

Regrettably,  the  relationship  between  father  and  sons  as  yet  showed 
little  improvement,  and  at  as  late  a  date  as  June  7th,  1825,  we  find  Thomas 
writing  from  Myddleton  Square,  London,  to  Jeremiah  Ives,1  as  follows: 

Surely  there  is  no  earthly  consideration  which  should  induce  you  or  anyone 
to  encourage  children  to  be  disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  a  parent.  Every  man 
ought  to  regard  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  own  offspring  and  to  feel  a  desire  that 
no  one  should  recommend  them  to  set  at  defiance  the  commands  of  their  Maker 
— let  who  will  revile  a  parent,  sons  ought  not  to  join  them.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  you  can  so  much  as  countenance  such  conduct,  much  less 
promote  it — but  if  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  misled  heretofore,  I  hope  you 
will  not  do  so  in  future  as  whether  there  be  a  dispute  between  them  and  me  or 
not  yet  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  opinion  of  important  and  respectable  judges. 
My  sons  are  now  without  excuse  and  it  is  a  pity  that  men  (who  ought  to  recollect 
that  our  stay  in  this  temporal  state  is  but  short  to  the  longest  livers)  should  be  in 
any  manner  instrumental  in  leading  others  into  eternal  misery.  He  that  turneth 
a  sinner  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  alive.  Nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  me  to  encourage  any  son  to  fight  against  his  own  father,  and  I  believe  few 
sons  were  ever  under  greater  obligations  to  a  parent  than  mine  are. 

The  reply  which  Ives  sent  to  this  letter  can  hardly  have  given  much 
encouragement.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Norwich, 

8th  June ,  182$ 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  you  upon  the  best  terms  with  your  sons.  As  you  know, 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Bignold  I  entertain  much  respect. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jeremiah  Ives 

1  President  of  the  Norwich  Union. 
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Here  we  must  leave  off,  for  although  Thomas  Bignold  lived  for  several 
years  longer,  we  hear  little  more  of  him.  We  know  that  the  ordeal  which 
he  had  had  to  face  told  upon  his  health  and  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
he  had  expended  in  support  of  his  principles  of  mutual  guarantee, 
depleted  his  financial  resources,  and  these  two  factors  were  additional 
causes  of  his  fading  out  of  the  picture. 

We  also  know,  and  may  feel  happy  in  the  knowledge,  that  before  he 
died,  father  and  sons  (John  Cocksedge  was  dead)  were  reunited  after 
many  years  of  estrangement.  While  giving  full  credit  to  Thomas  for 
having  risked  his  own  fortune  in  his  efforts  to  promote  his  plan,  and 
appreciating  that  it  was  his  enterprise  that  had  provided  a  prosperous 
career  for  his  sons,  we  should  also  realise,  in  justice  to  them,  that  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  provide  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  financing 
the  numerous  lawsuits  which  their  father’s  impetuosity  had  provoked — so 
many,  in  fact,  that  even  the  family  solicitor  in  the  end  declared:  “I  must 
decline  to  represent  Mr.  Bignold  (senior)  any  longer  in  what  I  feel  is 
merely  dissipation.” 

Probably  the  closing  years  can  be  reconstructed  with  reasonable 
accuracy  by  the  reproduction  of  correspondence  which  has  been 
preserved. 

In  1825  the  old  gentleman  appears  to  have  returned  to  that  part  of 
England  from  whence  he  came,  and  some  few  years  later  a  letter,  dated 
August  6th,  1829,  reads  thus: 

Dear  Samuel, 

I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Duncan.  He  says  your  father  bought 
a  horse  from  Staley  and  set  off  about  6  o’clock  at  a  canter  from  a  common  a  little 
way  from  Westerham.  The  horse  fell  with  him  and  your  father  broke  his  leg. 
He  lay  for  some  time  by  the  roadside  till  a  carriage  came  by  and  he  was  discovered 
and  conveyed  to  Westerham.  It  is  a  simple  fracture  and  very  likely  to  come  to 
nothing  serious,  but  being  no  longer  a  young  man  it  will  require  his  being  kept 
quiet  for  about  six  weeks.  I  am  assured  that  he  has  good  medical  advice.  I  would, 
of  course,  go  down  and  see  him  if  it  was  wished.  Please  let  me  know  your 
requirements. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  J.  Bunyon1 


This  accident  appears  to  have  shaken  his  constitution,  and  although 
he  was  able  to  get  about  and  not  infrequently  visited  London,  subsequent 
letters  from  Samuel  show  that  he  was  concerned  for  his  father’s 
health. 

At  length  came  a  letter  from  the  family  solicitor  dated  August 
12th,  1835: 


1  Brother-in-law. 
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4,  New  Bridge  Street, 

Samuel  Bignold,  Esq.  Blackfriars 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  father’s  dangerous  symptoms  progressed  rapidly  after  seven  last  evening 
and  an  all  merciful  providence  terminated  his  suffering  and  trouble  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  in  pain.  Of  late  as  you  know  he  has  been 
frequently  looking  to  an  early  and  sudden  dissolution.  He  was  with  me  here  on 
Monday  and  was  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  I  have  seen  him  for  some  time 
past  and  he  was  cheerful.  He  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  trouble  to  himself  and  also 
to  others— may  he  rest  in  peace  and  be  received  in  the  blessed  abode  appointed 
for  the  good. 

I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

T.  J.  Mawe 

and  two  days  later  from  the  same  writer: 

As  I  indicated  to  you  by  special  messenger  yesterday,  the  cause  of  death  beyond 
any  doubt  was  a  sudden  and  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Again,  on  the  same  date,  from  Samuel  to  his  brother/in/law: 

I  shall  take  coach  for  London  and  make  arrangements  for  my  father’s  burial 
at  Norwich. 

And  then,  lastly,  on  August  20th,  1835,  Samuel  records: 

I  have  fulfilled  the  last  sad  duty  to  my  poor  Father  this  morning,  and  I  hope 
both  in  another  world,  as  in  this,  he  rests  in  Peace. 

We  know  that  the  coffin,  which  was  placed  in  the  vault  in  the  church^ 
yard  of  Old  Catton,  just  outside  Norwich,  contained  the  remains  of  one 
who  possessed  a  creative,  versatile,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  an 
eccentric  brain;  one  who  was  born  probably  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
his  time. 

Many  of  his  views  upon  insurance  and  his  services  to  the  public  have 
left  their  mark,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  accepted  facts — now  more  than 
a  century  after  he  has  passed  on.  Of  the  business  of  which  he  was  the 
creator,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  it  has  extended  its  influence  through^ 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world  under  the  guidance  of  future 
generations  of  which  he  was  the  progenitor. 

Further,  always  prone  as  he  was  to  quote  the  Scriptures,  it  is  perhaps 
interesting  to  relate  that  he  was  the  ancestor,  by  direct  descent  or  marriage, 
of  no  less  than  six  bishops: 

Drs. — John  William  Colenso — Bishop  of  Natal. 

Francis  Thomas  McDougall — Bishop  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak. 

Henry  Edward  Bickersteth — Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Edward  Bickersteth  of  Tokyo. 

Durrant  of  Lucknow,  and 
John  Aglionby  of  Accra. 
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Part  II 

SAMUEL  BIGNOLD 
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GOOE  Mr.  T.,  the  babe  at  accounts.— “  Gentlemen,  Shareholders, 
Christian  Friends,  I  come  to  save  and  serve.” 


CARICATURE  OF  THOMAS  BIGNOLD 

circa  r  8 1 8 


SAMUEL  BIGNOLD 

1791-1875 

From  a  miniature  by  Tbirtle 


FIREMAN  ROBBINS 

“ Foreman ”  (i.e.  Chief  Officer )  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Brigade  in  London  between 

about  1808  and  1818 


Chapter  VI 

Birth — Childhood — Trafalgar — Rex  v.  Bignold — Courting — Coaches  and  balloons 

— Marriage 

To  Thomas  Bignold  by  Sarah  Ling  ( nee  Cocksedge)  his  wife,  on  the  13th 
October  1791,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Norwich,  a  son. 

IT  is  to  the  life  of  this  Samuel,  Thomas’s  third  son,  that  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention — a  life  covering  a  period  of  not  far  short  of 
a  century.  Born  during  the  French  Revolution,  he  lived  in  boyhood 
during  the  reign  of  George  III,  in  adolescence  during  the  period  of  the 
Regency,  in  his  early  manhood  George  IV  and  William  IV  occupied 
the  throne  and  Queen  Victoria  had  reigned  for  nearly  forty  years  when, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty^three,  he  passed  to  his  account. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  during  Samuel’s  life 
that  the  British  Empire,  as  we  know  it  to/day,  came  into  existence. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  fahvhaired  youth 
with  rather  remarkable  bright  steebblue  eyes,  and  a  newspaper  appearing 
at  the  time  of  his  death  says:  “There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  little 
boy  was  different  to  any  other  youngster.  His  compeers  inform  us  that 
Master  Samuel  was  looked  upon  in  his  schooldays,  which  were  passed 
partly  in  Norwich  and  partly  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  as  a  welbbehaved 
and  spirited  boy  rather  than  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  prodigy.” 

We  may  well  imagine  that  his  schooldays  were  not  without  their 
excitement.  The  first  steamboat  had  just  made  its  appearance  for  a  trial 
trip  on  the  Thames,  which,  we  are  told,  gave  a  thrill  to  old  and  young 
alike. 

In  early  November  of  1805  news  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  brought 
to  England.  Samuel  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  Preserved  with 
family  papers  is  a  copy  of  The  Times,  dated  November  7th,  1805.  His 
father’s  writing  appears  at  the  top:  “To  be  kept.”  A  journal  of  four 
pages,  two  pages  of  news  and  two  pages  of  advertisements,  it  contains 
Collingwood’s  official  account  of  the  great  battle,  a  vivid  description  of 
the  scene  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory  and  Nelson’s  last  words. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  great  Admiral  was  himself  a  Norfolk 
man  and  educated  at  Norwich  and  North  Walsham  Grammar  Schools, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  what  it  must  have  meant  to  a  boy  to  have 
read  the  official  account  of  the  great  victory. 

Of  the  next  few  years  little  is  known  of  him  as  few  records  are 
available,  but  we  may  assume  that  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
the  Peninsular  War  was  at  full  blast,  Samuel  was  set  to  work  by  his 
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father  in  the  Fire  Insurance  business,  which  by  this  time  was  making 
considerable  progress.  Of  the  office  about  this  period,  it  is  recorded  that 
sums  assured  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  million  pounds.  It  was 
represented  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Lincolnshire,  by  over  eighty  agents. 
The  membership  was  six  thousand  strong  and  was  now  increasing  very 
rapidly,  but  the  principles  of  mutual  assurances  were  still  more  or  less  in 
their  infancy  and  people  were  often  sceptical  about  the  soundness  of 
the  plan. 

In  this  atmosphere  Samuel  lived  and  worked  and,  we  learn,  showed 
a  marked  “ability”  and  “assiduity”  to  business.  When  he  was  not  actually 
writing  new  business  he  appears  to  have  been  assisting  his  father  to  retain 
existing  connections  and  defending  the  Society  from  the  many  attacks 
delivered  against  his  father’s  “flighty  pranks”,  as  competitive  offices 
described  the  “Norwich  Union”  enterprise. 

Of  the  several  lawsuits  in  which  Mr.  Bignold,  senior,  was  engaged 
some  few  years  later,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
following: 

Rex  v.  Bignold1 

The  Defendant  is  the  Secretary  of  the  City  of  Norwich  National  Union 
Fire  &  Life  Offices,  which  have  been  for  some  time  extending  themselves  over 
the  Kingdom  and  now  appertain  to  thirty  thousand  proprietors. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  have  levied  an 
assessment  upon  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  profits  of  these  Societies,  without 
being  warranted  by  any  annual  account  of  gains  delivered  by  the  proprietors 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 

“I  therefore  contend”,  said  Counsel,  “that  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  were 
not  justified  in  making  an  assessment  without  such  returns,  their  jurisdiction 
extending  itself  to  the  profits  and  not  to  the  property.” 

The  Attorney^General  opposed  this  view,  as  did  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  who  appears  to  have  said: 

How  is  it  possible  to  assess  profits  without  liberty  of  making  inquiry  con' 
cerning  their  amount?  Is  it  to  be  taken  on  the  simple  assertion  of  the  party  that 
he  has  made  no  profits?  Every  trade  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes,  whose  object  is  to  gain. 

The  mutual  plan  then  seems  to  have  been  expounded  in  respect  of 
both  fire  and  life  insurances.  Mr.  Bignold’s  Counsel  continued: 

Any  person  choosing  to  insure  his  property  becomes,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  member  of  the  Society.  Premiums,  when  they  amounted  to  more 
than  ^2, ooo,  were  removed  from  the  possession  of  the  secretary  and  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  individual  securities.  Meantime,  the  casualties  by  fire  were 
compensated  by  the  money  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  the  residue  was  faithfully  divided  among  the  proprietors 

1  The  Star ,  November  26th,  1812. 
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according  to  their  various  shares.  In  this  Association,  to  indemnify  each  other, 
it  always  happened  that  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  was  sustained,  or  to  express  it  more 
properly,  the  half  of  the  money  paid  into  the  Society  only  returned,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors.  The  very  nature  of  the  Society 
was  to  have  losses,  but  no  gains. 

Baron  Graham: 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  arrangement  that  prevents  any  profits  from  arising  from 
so  much  accumulated  money. 

The  Life  Office  plan  was  also  fully  explained. 

Summing  up,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said: 

The  Act  of  the  Commissioners  is  final  and  conclusive  and  the  Court  of  the 
Exchequer  possess  not  the  power  of  altering  it. 

The  other  judges  agreed. 

The  son’s  attitude  of  mind  to  the  verdict  delivered  is  interesting,  not 
only  as  demonstrating  the  character  of  the  young  man  who  had  just 
reached  his  majority,  but  also  as  showing  the  relationship  which  at  this 
time  existed  between  father  and  son.  From  the  previous  chapters  it  will 
have  been  realised  that  difficult,  impetuous,  and  even  eccentric  as  old 
Thomas  may  have  been,  in  his  sons  he  had  by  no  means  an  easy  team 
to  drive,  and  none  except  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  run 
in  double  harness  with  his  father.  Yet  Samuel,  though  differing  funda/ 
mentally  in  temperament  from  Thomas,  shows  himself  possessed  of  a 
loyalty  which  was  all  the  more  commendable  in  view  of  the  strained 
relationship  existing  within  the  family  circle.  He  writes  his  father  thus: 

A  time  will  come  when  your  enterprise  and  vision  will  become  recognised 
more  generally.  We  (note  the  plural)  cannot,  however,  fail  to  be  duly  influenced 
by  their  Lordships*  decision,  although  I  (note  the  singular)  am  persuaded  our 
Ledger  books  must  never  fail  to  show  exact  particulars  of  insurances,  both 
premiums  and  losses.  No  hidings  are  helpful  to  us. 

Early  in  1813  Samuel  became  engaged  to  Elizabeth  Jex  Atkins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Atkins  ofRidlington  and  Walcot,  in  Norfolk, 
owner  of  some  of  the  best  arable  land  in  England.  The  engagement 
lasted  apparently  for  nearly  three  years. 

Elizabeth,  or  Betty  as  she  was  called  by  her  parents,  appears  to  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  idea  ever  uppermost  of  making  for  someone 
an  efficient  wife.  She  seems  from  her  letters,  which  are  legion,  to  have 
been  able  to  do  all  those  things  which  were  expected  of  a  young  lady  of 
those  times,  that  is  to  say,  she  first  and  foremost  accepted  as  correct, 
without  question,  anything  that  her  father  or  mother  said  to  her.  In  one 
of  her  earliest  letters  to  Samuel  she  writes:  “I  thank  God  for  in  His  great 
mercy  He  has  given  unto  me  a  good  and  generous  father,  possessed  of 
Christian  virtues  and  a  gentle  and  kind  Mama.”  She  spent  her  spare 
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time  painting,  composing  harmless  little  poems,  reading  selected  books, 
and  playing  the  piano.  “Be  so  good,  my  dear  Samuel,  she  says,  as  to 
ask  Harriet  when  she  goes  up  to  town  to  buy  me  one  copy  of  Mr. 
Sheridans  blue  music  book,  the  one  where  the  song  called  ‘The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls*  is.” 

She  could  cook,  for  in  a  letter  we  read:  “Mama  says  it  is  the  duty  of 
young  ladies  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  kitchen  that  they  may  the  better 
serve  their  husbands’  needs.”  And  occasionally  she  danced.  These 
occasions  were  probably  few  and  far  between,  and  when  she  did  she 
took  the  opportunity  of  testing  her  future  husband’s  affection  by  seeing 
if  she  could  make  him  jealous.  Thus:  “A  young  man  was  there  with 
whom  I  danced  the  minuet.  He  said  I  had  grown  out  of  all  knowledge 
and  he  had  not  seen  me  since  I  left  school,  and  I  was  attractive  to  see  at 
the  ball,”  and  then  the  letter  ends:  “I  cannot  write  more,  Samuel,  but 
forgive  this  abominable  scrawl.”  But  such  occasions  were  rarities. 
Distances  were  great  in  1814  and  life  moved  in  small  circles.  Going  for 
long  walks  and  chatting  to  the  villagers  appear  to  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day  for  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  The  monotony  was  broken  by,  as 
a  special  treat,  being  driven  by  her  father  to  North  Walsham  market, 
which  he  attended  regularly,  and  by  the  visit  of  her  Samuel,  when,  after 
a  busy  week’s  work,  he  would  ride  over  on  horseback  from  Norwich  to 
spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Ridlington. 

Such  was  the  courting  by  which  Samuel  wooed  Elizabeth,  but  happy 
and  uneventful  as  it  was,  occasionally  lovers’  quarrels  intervened  to 
destroy  the  monotony.  On  April  14th,  1814,  Betty  wrote:  “That  you 
did  not  come  last  week  made  me  angry,  but  Mama  says  it  is  a  fault  of 
mine  to  be  hasty.  I  know  I  am  hasty,  dear  Samuel,  so  forgive  me.  It  is 
natural  you  should  want  to  be  in  town  for  the  reception  of  such  welcome 
rejoicing.” 

Why  Samuel  had  remained  in  Norwich  is  perhaps  best  described  by 
quoting  the  following  from  the  Norfolk  Chronicle: 

The  Newmarket  mail  on  arrival  in  Norwich,  had  brought  intimation  of  the 
entry  of  the  Allied  Army  into  Paris  on  March  31st.  Norwich  gave  itself  up  to 
celebrating.  A  huge  bonfire  was  lighted  in  the  market  place  and  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  were  rung.  Throughout  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth  of  the  month  the 
rejoicing  continued.  Intelligence  was  received  of  the  counter  revolution.  Buonay 
pane  had  abdicated  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  had  taken  place.  On 
the  nth  day  of  April  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  reached  his  height.  The  horses 
were  removed  from  the  mail  coach,  which  was  dragged  thrice  round  the  market 
place  by  the  mob. 

Blit  if  Samuel  sometimes  caused  disappointment  he  also  produced 
unexpected  pleasures.  In  a  letter  written  the  next  year,  he  writes:  “Pray 
ask  your  Papa  if  he  will  allow  you  to  be  driven  to  Norwich  and  I  will 
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take  you  and  Harriet  to  the  Ranelagh  Gardens.1  Mr.  Sadler  is  to  attempt 
to  go  into  the  air  in  a  balloon.,,  What  the  young  people  witnessed  is  told 
by  the  following  description: 

A  balloon  ascent  was  made  from  the  Ranelagh  Gardens.  All  through  the 
night  hundreds  of  people  continued  to  flock  into  the  town  and  by  daybreak  the 
roads  were  literally  thronged  with  people.  The  ascent  had  been  timed  for  noon, 
but  long  before  this  hour  the  market  place  was  unapproachable,  being  blocked 
with  vehicles  for  which  accommodation  could  not  be  found  in  the  yards  of  the 
various  inns.  Horses  were  picketed  in  the  streets.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain 
lodging  accommodation  at  any  of  the  inns  and  in  many  instances  as  much  as  a 
guinea  was  given  for  a  bed.  Miss  Bathurst,  daughter  of  Bishop  Bathurst  of 
Norwich,  presented  the  aeronaut  with  a  banner  previous  to  his  ascent.2 

We  are  told  that  at  three^thirty/five  the  balloon  rose  and  descended  at 
four/thirty  in  a  field  near  Sprowston. 

Towards  the  close  of  1815  the  long  courtship  seems  to  have  been 
nearing  its  end  and,  reading  through  voluminous  bundles  of  letters,  we 
find  one  which  says:  “Samuel,  it  is  right  I  should  tell  you.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  our  happiness  to  lie.  I  do  not  like  the  Coltishall  house,  so  it 
must  be  quite  off.”  And  later  in  the  letter:  “I  should  want  two  large 
rooms  and  four  bedrooms  built  on  to  the  Thorpe  residence  if  we  lived 
there.  It  would  then  be  a  fitting  and  handsome  mansion,  but  I  am 
persuaded  to  be  guided  by  you,  my  dear  Samuel,  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  our  comfort.”  And  then,  as  the  marriage  date  was  fast  approaching, 
she  wrote: 

I  have  to  tell  you  the  girl  Breeze  is  again  quite  deranged.  We  have  had  to 
drive  her  to  the  Hundred  House  and  if  in  a  few  days  she  does  not  get  better 
they  will  have  to  escort  her  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  But  enough,  my  dear 
Samuel!  I  like  the  thought  of  Catton.  I  am  sure  no  two  young  people,  as  you 
very  affectionately  said,  can  have  a  better  prospect  of  happiness  than  you  and  I. 
I  think  how  happy  we  should  be  with  each  other  and  if  it  should  please  God  to 
confer  a  little  blessing,3  as  you  call  them,  upon  us,  but  if  not,  we  ought  as  a 
duty  to  be  happy  in  any  situation  we  are  placed  in. 

In  the  autumn  the  bells  of  the  little  church  of  Walcot,  which  had 
rung  in  the  summer  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
were  ringing  for  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Samuel  Bignold  to  Elizabeth 
Jex  Atkins,  and  the  wedding,  as  entered  up  in  the  parish  register  of 
October  15th,  1815,  had  taken  place. 

1  Now  Victoria  Station  Yard. 

2  Condensed  account  taken  from  Mackie’s  Norfolk  Annals. 

3  Thirteen  children — six  boys  and  seven  girls. 
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Chapter  VII 

Early  days  of  marriage — Commencement  of  business  career — Instructions  to  firemen — 
Explanation  of  the  Mutual  System — Amalgamation  of  ( Norwich )  Union  with 
Norwich  General — Business  expansion — The  family  changes  house — Surrey  Street 
early  associations — Samuel  as  banker — Rioting  of  the'  weavers 

MY  great-grandfather’s  first  home  was  situate  about  three  miles 
outside  Norwich.  Here  he  lived  at  Catton  Old  Hall,  a  house  of 
the  Queen  Anne  or  possibly  early  Georgian  period,  until  1823. 
For  seven  years  this  was  to  be  his  home,  and  here  were  born  to  the  young 
couple  two  daughters  and  two  sons — Elizabeth,  William,  Samuel,  and 
Jane.  Concerning  the  life  at  Catton  there  is  but  a  limited  amount  of 
information,  which  perhaps  is  natural,  as  presumably  they  lived  the  life 
of  most  newly  wedded  people,  interested  in  their  home,  their  children, 
and  their  garden,  and  they  were  seldom  parted  except  when  Samuel  had 
to  go  to  distant  parts  of  Norfolk  or  the  neighbouring  counties  on  business. 
His  usual  habit  was  to  rise  early  and  after  breakfast  he  would  ride  into 
Norwich.  Riding  was  to  be  one  of  his  favourite  pastimes,  and  he 
continued  this  practice  until  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

Responsibilities  were  growing  as  a  family  man  and  in  business.  With 
regard  to  the  latter:  “Our  aim”,  said  Samuel,  when  speaking  of  the 
Norwich  Union,  “is  high.  There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
of  insurance.” 

The  make-up  of  his  father’s  character  was  hardly  calculated  to  help 
him  in  the  great  work  of  consolidation  and  expansion  which  he  set 
himself  to  achieve.  Yet  the  following  will  show  that  he  was  tactful  enough 
to  be  able  to  retain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  father  and  of  the 
public  alike.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  George  and 
Vulture,  already  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  Thomas  said  of 
Samuel:  “In  my  son,  Samuel,  I  impose  confidence”;  and  the  committee, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  father,  said  of  the  son:  “Nothing  too  generous  or 
appreciative  of  a  well-founded  trust  can  be  spoken  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bignold, 
the  present  secretary  at  Norwich.  His  ever-ready  willingness  to  place  all 
things  as  may  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution  at 
the  disposal  of  its  critics  is  demonstrative  of  this  and  speaks  for  his  integrity 
of  purpose.” 

Samuel  had  been  helping  his  brother  John  at  the  Life  Office  and 
had  been  joint  secretary  with  his  father  to  the  Fire  Office  since  1815,  and 
in  1818,  when  his  father  retired,  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  in  charge  of  both  institutions. 

As  to  the  progress  of  business,  it  is  interesting  perhaps  to  record  some 
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of  his  enthusiasm  and,  as  evidence  of  his  driving  force,  we  find  him  about 
this  time  writing  to  Manchester,  where  one  of  the  local  committees  had 
been  set  up,  and  requesting  the  secretary  of  that  committee  to  make  known 
his  wishes  with  regard  to  fire/fighting  appliances  by  circulating  a  pamphlet 
in  the  district  setting  out  rules,  regulations,  and  instructions  to  firemen. 
In  those  days  each  company  had  its  own  fire  engine. 

Every  fireman  [he  says]  shall  appear  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  at 
the  engine  house.  He  must  be  clean  and  in  full  uniform.  He  must  turn  up  at 
1 2  o’clock  precisely,  when  the  roll  will  be  called.  All  absent,  or  not  appearing 
clean,  shall  be  fined  one  shilling. 

Any  fireman  attending  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month  in  the  state  of 
intoxication,  or  discovered  to  be  drunk  at  the  time  on  duty,  or  when  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Office  to  be  fined  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Every  fireman  shall  meet  at  the  house  of  call  in  the  evening  of  each  quarter 
day  and  spend  sixpence,  when  he  shall  be  paid  his  quarterly  allowance,  and  the 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  extra  pay,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  hour  for  all  such 
time  as  he  shall  have  been  at  work  in  attending  fires. 

That  any  fireman  challenging  another  fireman  to  fight  shall  be  fined  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  and  any  fireman  striking  another  shall  be  fined  five  shillings. 
If  the  man  so  struck  returns  the  blow,  then  they  shall  both  be  fined  five  shillings. 

That  every  fireman  shall  attend  a  brother  fireman’s  funeral,  clean  and  in  full 
uniform,  or  alternatively  he  shall  forfeit  five  shillings  for  non-attendance. 

That  any  fireman  attending  a  fire  in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  discovered  to  be 
drunk  at  the  time  he  is  required  to  be  on  duty,  shall  be  fined  five  shillings. 

Samuel  drew  up  rules  relating  to  the  behaviour  of  firemen  to  the  number 
of  twenty-seven.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  or  all  of  these  rules  seems  to 
have  involved  various  penalties.  It  is  further  stated: 

The  first  fireman  who  gives  the  alarm  and  orders  out  the  horses  shall  receive 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  over  and  above  his  wages. 

And  here  comes  the  regulation,  or  the  promise,  which  is,  perhaps, 
most  indicative  of  the  character  of  Samuel.  Rule  No.  25  says: 

Whenever  the  Norwich  Union  fire  engine  arrives  first  at  the  premises  on  fire, 
the  drivers  will  be  paid  five  shillings  each  and  ten  shillings  will  be  paid  to  the 
fund  of  the  Norwich  Union  firemen. 

Coupled  with  all  these  instructions  to  firemen  he  sets  out  innumerable 
methods  of  instruction  for  the  actual  extinguishing  of  fires,  detailing  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  water  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  dividing 
Manchester  up  into  various  districts  where  the  degree  of  conflagration 
hazard  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

After,  this  geographical  description,  his  instructions  end  up  with  the 
following: 

Firemen  are  at  all  times  to  keep  in  view  that  the  fire  engine  establishment  is 
the  property  of  and  is  supported  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Norwich  Union  Society 
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and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  control  or  orders  of  the  police,  military,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatever. 

That  the  orders  of  the  foreman,  and  in  his  absence  the  fireman  in  command 
of  the  fire  engine,  are  at  all  times  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  The  foreman,  or  fireman, 
in  command  of  the  engine  is  to  remember  that  when  premises  are  on  fire  they 
automatically  become  the  property  of  the  Office  in  which  they  are  insured  and 
therefore  he  must  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preserving  the  property  in  danger. 

Interesting  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  firemen  and  their 
duties  has  quite  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  a 
prospectus  of  early  date  issued  from  the  Society’s  chief  office  in  the 
Metropolis,  38  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.  This  document  includes 
particulars  of  the  London  “Engine  Establishment”,  and  in  it  appears 
the  name  of  Richard  Robbins  of  94  Guildford  Street,  Southwark,  who 
is  listed  as  foreman.1 

About  this  time  Samuel  appears  to  have  issued  another  pamphlet, 
entitled  Accidents  by  Fire  and  Remuneration  of  Individual  Sufferers .  In  this 
he  states: 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  to  retrieve  their  own  affairs  men  are  continually 
tempted  to  diabolical  acts  and  the  lives  and  property  of  those  about  them  in  too 
many  instances  fall  a  sacrifice  to  villainy. 

Here  The  says]  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  system  of  insuring  on  a 
principle  of  mutual  guarantee  is  almost  universally  adopted  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  greatest  success  and  it  has  also  stood  the  test  of  experi/ 
ence  in  this  country,  having  been  acted  upon  in  one  instance  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  21  years,  during  which  time  the  usual  premiums  have  proved  far  greater 
than  the  losses  and  a  large  surplus  has  been  returned  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  who  now  amount  to  above  sixty  thousand. 

The  plan  of  mutual  assurance  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  common 
mode  in  one  most  important  point,  namely,  the  security  afforded  to  the  insured. 
On  the  old  system,  an  insurance  company  has  a  subscribed  capital  which  often 
does  not  actually  exceed  a  few  thousands.  The  capital  remains  always  the  same 
and  the  security  of  the  assured  must  of  necessity  be  constantly  diminishing  as 
their  number  increases.  On  the  mutual  plan  every  additional  insurance  adds 
to  the  security  of  the  insured. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  business  Samuel  drew  up  a  number  of  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  office  which  were  applicable  to  the  employees  of 
both  societies,  the  first  of  which  read: 

Mr.  R.  L.  Miller  being  placed  in  the  situation  of  Manager  in  the  Office  must 
be  attended  to  as  a  Principal  and  in  this  character  will  not,  of  course,  be  under 
any  restrictions. 

The  office  hours  were  from  9  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  and  from  2.30  p.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Any  clerk  exceeding  the  time  of  attending  the  office  either  in 
1  Portrait  now  hangs  in  the  directors’  luncheon  room  at  the  Fire  Office. 
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the  morning  or  afternoon  had  to  pay  a  fine  according  to  the  following 
rate:  if  five  minutes  too  late,  2d.;  if  ten  minutes,  4 d.;  if  fifteen  minutes,  6d. 
These  fines  had  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  All 
absences,  for  no  matter  how  short  a  time,  had  to  be  entered  in  the  said  book. 
A  rule  relating  to  the  office  fire  is  of  interest: 

The  Office  fire  to  be  attended  to  by  Mr.  Driver  or  the  Junior  Clerk,  and  any 
Clerk  who  may  assume  it  his  duty  shall  be  fined  3  d. 

Clerks  are  permitted  to  warm  themselves  by  the  fire  in  Office  hours,  but  only 
one  at  a  time  to  be  at  the  fire  and  no  Clerk  is  expected  to  remain  there  longer 
than  may  be  sufficient  for  warming  himself. 

The  qualifications  which  the  secretary  laid  down  as  prerequisite  to 
a  staff  appointment  were  that  the  applicant  should  be  a  good  writer, 
clean/shaven  and  a  Tory. 

Continuing  Fire  Office  history,  in  1821  Samuel  effected  an  agreement 
under  a  deed  of  settlement  which  united  the  business  of  the  (Norwich) 
Union — up  to  this  time  more  often  known  as  the  Union — with  the  old 
Norwich  General. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amalgamation  the  secretary  of  the  “Norwich 
General”,  Mr.  Adam  Taylor,  became  connected  with  the  “Norwich 
Union”,  both  he  and  Samuel  acting  as  joint  secretaries.  The  latter  was 
beginning,  however,  to  show  his  worth,  and  when  one  visualises  the 
position  of  divided  responsibility  one  cannot  but  admire  Mr.  Taylor  for 
continuing  in  office  till  1858,  when  he  died,  especially  as  from  the  oustet 
his  post  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sinecure. 

By  this  amalgamation  the  Norwich  Union,  as  we  now  know  it, 
started,  the  capital  of  the  company  being  ^550,000  in  2,200  shares  of 
^250  each,  on  which  £20  was  paid  up.  A  year  later  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  call  for  a  further  jCio  upon  the  shares,  but  as  indicating 
Samuel’s  vision  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  from 
that  day  to  this  no  further  call  has  been  made  upon  the  shareholders, 
though  the  shares  have  been  made  fully  paid  up  out  of  profits. 

Yet  this  early  deed  of  settlement  was  limited  to  thirty  years.  Twice 
since  that  date  the  shareholders  have  exercised  their  option.  In  1850  and 
later  in  1879,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  decided  that  a  further  term  of 
a  thousand  years  should  be  granted. 

Major  Felce,  in  his  historical  sketch  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Society,  brought  out  in  the  centenary  year  1897,  writes: 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  amalgamation  was  a  greater  feeling  of  security  in 
the  business  and  a  consequent  large  increase  of  insurances.  By  1824  it  held  the 
proud  position  of  being  third  amongst  the  Fire  Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  an  amount  insured  of  forty  millions  and  its  position  as  an  agricultural  Office 
was  unrivalled. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  company,  even  in  its  early  days, 
following  the  troubles  already  described,  that  requests  for  agencies  were 
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received  from  Germany,  France,  Portugal  and  other  continental  countries, 
and  from  such  distant  lands  as  Canada  and  the  West  Indian  islands. 
An  agency  in  1824  was  opened  at  Lisbon  and  a  local  committee  set  up 
at  Oporto.  The  Society  next  extended  its  business  to  France,  opening 
up  an  agency  in  Bordeaux.  This  was  the  beginning  of  expansion  abroad 
— an  expansion  which,  as  the  years  went  on,  led  to  the  Society  transacting 
business  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

About  1822  the  family  seems  to  have  moved.  Samuel  thought  it  was 
best  that  he  should  reside  nearer  to  his  business.  With  this  object  in 
mind  the  Life  Office  acquired  for  his  use  a  large  Georgian  house  in  one 
of  the  central  streets  of  the  city  of  Norwich  known  as  Surrey  Street.  It 
had  been  erected  by  Mr.  John  Patteson  in  1765,  and  on  his  death  in  1774 
it  became  the  property  of  his  nephew,  also  named  John  Patteson,  who 
sold  it,  as  above  stated,  to  the  Life  Society.  Patteson  had  been  Mayor  of 
Norwich  in  1788  and  had  represented  the  city  in  Parliament  during  the 
years  1806  to  1812.  It  was  he  who  had  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
presented  at  the  City  of  London  tavern  in  1818,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  role  of  mediator  in  a  dispute  in  which  both  the  Fire 
and  Life  Societies  were  concerned.  This  house  was  to  be  the  home  of 
the  Bignold  family  for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  is  still,  after  120  years,  the 
Head  Office  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office. 

Hither,  as  we  shall  see,  came  people  of  all  walks  of  life — social, 
political,  and  business  acquaintances.  Here  were  entertained  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  infrequently  Her  Majesty’s 
Judges  on  circuit,  and  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  John  Sell 
Cotman,  when  he  could  get  away  from  London,  was  a  frequent  visitor; 
Ladbrooke  gave  drawing  lessons  to  the  Bignold  children  in  the  library; 
and  many  a  member  of  the  Norwich  school  of  artists  would  find  his  way 
to  Surrey  Street  and  receive  hospitality  within  its  doors. 

A  miniature  of  Samuel,  executed  by  Thirtle,  depicts  him  when  about 
thirty  as  possessing  much  sharper  features  than  he  appears  to  have  had 
in  old  age,  and  Robert  Ladbrooke,  in  speaking  of  him  to  Thirtle, 
describes  him  as  “your  handsome  Mr.  Bignold  of  Surrey  Street”.  It  may 
have  been  that  he  was  good-looking,  on  the  other  hand  it  may  equally 
have  been  that  he  was  generous,  as  few  of  the  Norwich  school  of  painters 
had  any  money  and  Samuel  was  adorning  his  walls  with  a  number  of 
pictures  which,  as  the  years  have  passed,  have  won  for  themselves  the 
admiration  of  collectors  and  art  critics  of  the  Norwich  school.  Some 
of  these  early  acquisitions  are  still  family  possessions,  and  therefore  the 
present  generation  are  able  to  look  upon  works  by  Stark,  Vincent, 
Ladbrooke,  Hodgson  and  others. 

The  date  associated  with  Samuel’s  entry  into  public  life  is  1830, 
although  for  some  time  before  this  he  was  beginning  to  make  himself 
felt  beyond  the  confines  of  his  insurance  business.  Three  years  prior  to 
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this  date  he  formed  a  joint  stock  bank,  his  reasons  for  this  venture  being, 
as  he  put  it:  “As  the  private  banks  announce  that  they  will  no  longer 
allow  interest  on  current  accounts,  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
need.  My  efforts  will  be  directed  towards  serving  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  community.” 

In  March  1827  the  prospectus  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000,  was  issued  (as 
reproduced  between  pages  48  and  49),  and  accompanying  it  appeared 
a  long  letter  above  his  signature  in  which  he  set  out  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  joint  stock  banking  system  as  opposed  to  private  banks. 

That  the  project  started  well  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  following  August  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  local  Press  this  notice: 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company 


Capital  X 200,000 

The  Directors  hereby  give  notice  that  they  have  opened  a  Bank  at  Lynn  and 
have  appointed  Mr.  W.  Taylor  to  be  the  Agent. 

The  business  will  be  conducted  at  his  House  in  King  Street.  This  Bank 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  Banking  heretofore  invariably  acted  upon  in  this  county 
of  allowing  Interest  upon  the  Balance  of  Current  Accounts,  and  also  upon 
Deposits,  without  making  it  a  condition  that  the  Money  shall  remain  one  Month. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Saml.  Bignold, 

Bank,  Surrey  Street  Resident  Director 

0 

This  company,  of  which  he  was  founder,  was  a  praiseworthy  effort, 
as  the  paper  recording  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  comments,  “was  laudable 
in  its  object”;  and  if  it  failed  (and  fail  it  did),  its  failure  entailed  no  loss 
to  the  public,  for  Samuel  and  the  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  associated 
with  the  enterprise  paid  up  all  the  claims. 

A  local  incident  in  1827  caused  him  some  anxiety.  My  great/ 
grandmother  was  expecting  to  be  delivered  of  her  seventh  child  (a 
daughter,  Louisa),  and  dated  June  17th  this  year  there  is  a  note  written 
by  Samuel  from  Lynn  which  he  was  visiting  on  business:  “I  trust,  my 
dearest,  that  the  disturbances  in  the  town  are  not  causing  you  anxiety  in 
your  present  situation  of  delicate  health.  I  shall  be  returning  the  day  after 
to/morrow,  in  the  forenoon,  and  hope  by  then  all  will  be  quiet.”  The 
following  account  of  the  disturbances  he  referred  to  may  be  of  interest: 

A  serious  riot  occurred  in  Norwich.  A  party  of  weavers,  who  had  damaged 
looms  and  destroyed  silk  in  the  neighbourhood  were  conveyed  to  Norwich  Castle 
for  examination.  Hackney  coaches  brought  the  witnesses  into  the  city  escorted 
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by  a  detachment  of  the  12th  Lancers.  The  Norwich  weavers  appear  to  have 
erected  barricades  to  the  entrances  of  the  City,  a  wagon  having  been  placed  near 
the  Castle  bridge  as  an  obstruction.  The  military  were  received  by  the  weavers 
with  a  volley  of  stones.  Large  bodies  of  special  constables  were  on  duty  and  a 
further  detachment  of  Lancers  came  from  the  Barracks,  charging  the  mob  at  full 
gallop  and  dispersed  them  in  all  directions.  An  attempted  rally  by  the  weavers 
was  frustrated  by  a  second  charge.  The  militia  staff  were  under  arms  on  the  Castle 
Hill  and  the  streets  of  the  City  were  patrolled  by  the  Norwich  Light  Horse 
Volunteers.1 

Riots  in  those  days  were  of  fairly  common  occurrence.  They  were 
indicative  of  what  was  to  come.  The  woollen  and  silk  industries  of 
Norwich  had  passed  their  zenith.  Machinery  was  to  be  the  new  order 
and  the  industry  which  for  so  many  generations  had  been  associated  with 
East  Anglia  was  already  migrating  to  the  great  cities  of  the  North. 

v 


1  Norfolk  Chronicle. 


Chapter  VIII 

The  Test  Act — Lord  Grey’s  Reform  Bill — Norwich  elections  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV— The  first  railways — The  Freedom  of  the  City — Elected  Sheriff- 
Attitude  towards  Reform — Elected  Alderman  and  Magistrate — Epidemic  of  cholera 
— Electioneering — Family  life — Elected  Mayor  for  the  first  time — Formation  of 
Norwich  Yarn  Company — The  opening  of  Norwich  as  a  port — Reconditioning  the 
Castle — Birthday  celebrations  of  King  William  IV — A  musical  festival — Reconu 
mendation  of  a  drawing  master — Congratulations 

BEFORE  attempting  to  write  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  Bignold, 
At  will  perhaps  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  following 
'  his  career  if  attention  is  drawn  to  the  controversies  of  this  period, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  general  attitude  of  mind  adopted 
towards  the  current  events  then  existing,  and  more  particularly  the  views 
held  by  him  of  whom  this  story  is  written. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  became  Prime  Minister  in  1828.  The 
burning  political  issues  of  the  day  were  the  lookedTor  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  and  the  contemplated  Reform  Bill.  The  Test  Act 
decreed  “that  all  who  hold  public  offices  must  receive  the  Church  of 
England  sacrament  and  renounce  transubstantiatin’’.  Thus  it  excluded 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists.  Feeling  ran  so  high  that 
the  Ministry  was  in  danger  of  having  to  choose  between  concessions  or 
civil  war.  Dissenters,  it  was  argued,  might  well  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  House  of  Stuart,  but  they  were  certainly  loyal  subjects  to  the  House 
of  Hanover.  Therefore,  it  was  reasoned,  they  should  not  be  excluded 
from  civil  office  by  the  Corporation  Act,  and  as  to  the  Test  Act,  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  barrier  for  the  Church  against  a  Stuart  who  was 
at  the  time  a  converted  Papist.  Now,  it  was  felt,  the  circumstances  were 
changed  and  the  restrictions  were  antiquated,  and  for  the  credit  of  English 
understanding  it  was  time  that  they  should  be  repealed. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  moved  that  there  should  be  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  these  Acts.  Parliament  supported  Lord 
John  Russell’s  proposition,  and  when  the  Bill  arrived  in  the  Upper  House 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  spoke  in  its  favour,  defending  his  attitude 
by  claiming  that  he  was  falling  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  admitting  that  the  principle  of  exclusion  could  no  longer 
be  justified. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  Reform  controversy  was  at  its  height.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  being  pushed  forward  by  the  Whigs  with  energy,  Hushed 
as  they  were  with  the  success  they  had’ attained  in  the  repeal  of  the  former 
Acts,  as  Lord  John  Russell’s  resolution  had  been  carried  in  the  Commons 
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by  a  large  majority.  The  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Grey,  and  it  aimed 
at  the  disfranchisement  of  a  number  of  rotten  boroughs.  In  the  counties 
the  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  copyholders  and  leaseholders  of  land 
worth  ^ioa  year  and  to  tenants  at  will  paying  o  rent.  In  the  boroughs 
it  was  to  be  extended  to  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  worth  ^io  a  year. 

Samuel’s  attitude  towards  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  can  only 
be  surmised.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed  that  he  was  in  a  dilemma 
as  to  which  line  to  take  in  the  local  circles  he  was  trying  to  influence. 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  he  be  called  pro-Catholic.  Yet, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  wife’s  influence  upon  him  as  somewhat  |f 
evangelical,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  veered  towards  Noncon-  1 
formity;  but  just  as  Wellington  himself  had  had  to  modify  his  views  in 
the  light  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  attitude,  so  Samuel  followed  suit.  After 
all,  the  Government  of  this  time  was  not  the  only  Government  in  history 
which  has  had  to  compromise  by  playing  for  “safety  first”.  Probably,  ■ 
therefore,  he  felt  quite  happy  when  these  Acts  were  repealed. 

His  approach  to  the  Reform  Bill  was  much  more  definite  and,  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  at  the  time,  he  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  about  his 
feelings.  “I  cannot  but  believe”,  he  says,  “that  such  a  plan  as  to  extend 
the  right  to  vote  to  the  extent  conjectured  will  lead  to  the  disruption  of 
our  countryside  and  not  achieve  the  corresponding  looked-for  benefit  to 
commerce.”  His  views  for  the  moment  were  in  the  ascendancy.  Parlia¬ 
ment  revised  the  Bill;  the  Government  being  divided,  they  appealed  to 
the  country.  It  may  be  here  parenthetically  remarked  that  a  man’s  opinion 
in  politics  was  worth  the  price  it  would  fetch,  generally  speaking,  little 
more  and  little  less.  The  method  of  obtaining  votes  in  Samuel’s  native 
city  was  merely  typical  of  what  prevailed  all  over  the  United  Kingdom: 
An  extract  from  the  Norfolk  Annals,  dated  March  1828,  reads  as  follow:  j 

The  elections  commenced  in  Norwich  on  this  date.  Five  shillings  a  man  has 
been  given  on  each  side  from  the  commencement,  but  about  1 1  o’clock  a  placard 
was  put  out  from  the  window  of  the  “Blue  &  White”  (the  Reformers’  room), 
bearing  the  words  “The  Blues  pay  gold”.  This  alteration  in  the  market  was 
followed  about  an  hour  afterwards  by  a  similar  declaration  from  the  Orange  and 
Purples.  From  this  moment  stock  looked  up.  The  price  for  the  free  man  altered  r 
from  five  shillings  to  half  a  sovereign  and  a  whole  sovereign,  and  so  on,  to  sums 
of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  limit  the  extent.  A  whole  club  consisting  of 
twenty  members  calling  themselves  the  Independent  Club  were  purchased  in  a 
lump  sum  by  one  of  the  Blue  8c  White  candidates.  The  price  first  demanded 
was  five  guineas  a  man,  but  others  allow  that  they  were  knocked  down  at  as  high 
a  price  as  fifty  guineas.  ► 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Samuel  Bignold  was  by  now  a  banker. 
From  the  accompanying  document  (between  pages  48  and  49)  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  well  looked  after  so  far  as  all  his  business  enterprises  were 
concerned;  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  of  water  transport.  Furthermore,  he 
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appears  to  have  been  absolved  from  all  customs  duties.  But  inland 
water  transport  was  about  to  yield  to  land  transport.  George  Stephensons 
famous  engine,  the  Rocket,  had  astonished  all  men  by  drawing  a  train 
in  1830  at  what  was  considered  the  dangerous  speed  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour.  The  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  opened  and 
another  landmark  in  our  country’s  history  had  been  registered.  Hence' 
forward  trains  were  to  form  a  great  connecting  chain,  linking  up  the 
cities  and  villages  of  England  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  and 
ultimately  to  become  recognised  as  being  the  principal  means  of  transit 
all  the  world  over. 

The  part  that  Samuel  played  in  this  locally  was  to  be  demonstrated 
a  few  years  later  when  he  was  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  the  first 
railway  in  East  Anglia  known  as  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

The  first  reference  to  Samuel  in  public  life  is  dated  June  26th  (j), 
1830.  It  reads: 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Court  of  Mayoralty  (the  first  under  our  worthy 
Chief  Magistrate,  James  Angel,  Esq.),  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq.,  was  sworn  in  a 
freeman  in  this  city,  conformably  to  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  late  Assembly, 
conferring  upon  that  gentleman  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the 
place  of  which  he  is  a  native  and  where  his  character  and  conduct  stand  in  high 
universal  and  deserved  estimation. 

This  privilege  was  the  forerunner  of  a  higher  honour  that  was  to 
follow.  In  August  of  the  same  year  two  sheriffs  were  elected  according 
to  custom,  and  Samuel  Bignold  was  one  of  them,  his  first  public  duty 
being  in  connection  with  the  birthday  celebrations  of  the  new  King 
(William  IV).  In  the  same  month  he  presided  as  Returning  Officer  at 
the  unopposed  re/election  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Grant,  who 
had  accepted  office  in  Earl  Grey’s  administration.  In  November  another 
duty,  not  so  pleasant,  fell  to  his  lot.  Machine/breaking  riots  had  broken 
out  all  over  Norfolk,  and  Norwich  factories  were  not  to  be  neglected 
by  the  rioters.  He  found  himself  on  day  and  night  duty  at  the  Guildhall, 
dealing  with  a  situation  which  was  prevented  from  reaching  alarming 
proportions  by  the  action  of  two  hundred  Chelsea  pensioners  who  were 
resident  in  the  city  and  who  were  called  out  to  assist  the  authorities  in 
quelling  the  disturbances. 

The  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was  now  engaging  every/ 
body’s  mind.  Samuel  had  expressed  himself  against  the  measure.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Bignold  home  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  household 
which  found  itself  divided  on  this  issue.  Samuel  himself,  perhaps  because 
he  was  Sheriff  and  precluded  from  taking  a  leading  part,  or  possibly  in 
order  to  avoid  a  rift  in  the  family  circle,  wisely  kept  out  of  the  picture. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Mayoralty,  held  in  Norwich  at  the  time, 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  resolution  said,  in 
petitioning  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  Bill,  “that  the  tranquillity 
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and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  complete  passing  of  this 
great  national  measure”.  The  Bill,  however,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
peers.  A  requisition  was  presented  to  the  Mayor  for  the  holding  of  a 
Common  Hall  on  October  18th  of  the  same  year.  About  five  thousand 
people  attended  the  meeting,  over  which  the  Mayor  presided.  Thomas 
Bignold,  junior  (Samuel’s  brother),  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  and 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  hope  that  “such  constitu^ 
tional  measures  as  may  be  completely  effectual  for  the  attainment  of  this 
important  object  will  be  forthwith  adopted  by  His  Majesty  under  the 
advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  Ministers”.  This  was  a  year  of 
agitation,  the  climax  being  reached  on  December  3rd,  when  a  further 
measure,  known  as  the  Conservative  Reform,  was  under  consideration 
as  an  alternative. 

In  the  following  year  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  aldermanic  bench 
through  the  resignation  of  Alderman  John  Patteson,  and  Samuel  was 
returned  with  a  unanimous  vote  as  representative  for  the  Great  Mancroft 
Ward,  the  central  ward  of  the  city.  This  election  under  the  old  municipal 
regime  raised  him  at  once  to  the  position  of  a  magistrate  and  a  charity 
trustee. 

Surrey  Street  was  now  beginning  to  assume  the  social  role  which  it 
was  to  hold  in  the  life  of  the  city  for  the  next  fifty  years.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  Sheriff  should  do  some  entertaining  in  coronation  year, 
and  in  September  we  find  him  inviting  the  Mayor,  magistrates,  and  local 
dignitaries  to  dine  with  him. 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  coronation  celebrations  over  than  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
Samuel  wrote  to  Viscount  Sidmouth:  “I  should  indeed  be  gratified  were 
you  to  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  as  a  trustee.1  The  cholera,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  lessening,  but  it  has  left  its  toll  in  deaths.  I  hear  talk  that 
we  shall  have  to  find  another  candidate.  Gurney’s  horse  were  out  a 
hundred  strong  on  Wednesday.”  The  mention  of  “Gurney’s  horse” 
probably  has  reference  to  the  rejoicings  in  connection  with  the  passing 
of  Earl  Grey’s  Reform  Bill  celebrated  in  Norwich  on  July  5th,  1832. 
Samuel’s  attitude  towards  this  Reform  Bill  remained  unchanged.  Amongst 
his  papers  is  a  draft  resolution  referring  to  it  which  was  subsequently 
amended  somewhat.  The  document  reads:  “A  tissue  of  fraud,  folly, 
mischievous  deceit,  and  monstrous  injustice;  hideous  in  its  anomalies, 
and  a  display  of  ignorance  of  sound  constitutional  law.”  Undoubtedly 
many  shared  his  views,  for  a  resolution  almost  similar  in  terms  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  Norwich  by  a  large  majority,  but  if 
many  were  of  his  way  of  thinking,  more  apparently  held  opposite  views. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Grant,  Lord 
Stormont,  on  Samuel’s  nomination,  and  Sir  James  Scarlett  were  adopted 

1  Presumably  of  the  Norwich  Union. 
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NORWICH  UNION  HEAD  OFFICES 
The  Main  Entrance  in  1 897 


Iprogpectug  *  i 

OF  THE 

NORFOLK  .4.VD  NORWICH  JOINT-STOCK 
RANKING  COMPANY. 

CAPITA!  £200,000.  : 

rpHE  Banking:  Business  of  this  County  has  J 

1  hitherto  been  conducted  hy  Private  Banks;  ; 
several  of  which  have  failed  witliirt  the  last  thirty, 
y  ears,  producing  in  tlieir  respective  neighbourhood* 
extensive eoufu'ion  aud  muchlastiug  misery  amongst  | 
all  classes  of  society. 

The  Bailing  Business  of  Scotland  is  principally 
conducted  by  Public  Banks,  or  Joint-Stock  Com¬ 
panies  by  none  of  which  have  the  public  ever  lost 
a  shilling;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  regular  way  of 
business,  they  have  invariably  made  money.  The 
Stock  of  most  of  them  is  at  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  per  cent .  Premium,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  it  has  attained  a  still  higher 
per  centage. 

Banking  is  one  of  those  very  few  trades  which 
experience  has  shew’n  to  be  best  conducted  by 
Public  Companies.  There  are  no  Uws  in  Scotland 
more  favourable  »o  them  than  to  Private  Banks, 
yet  in  the  tree  and  fair  competition  of  the  market 
they  have  the  advantage;  and  have  consequently 
gained  possession  of  the  principal  Banking  Busi¬ 
ness  of  that  country. 

This  superiority  arises  from  tlieir  unquestionable 
stability  and  unbounded  credit,  which  enablfc 
tli tun  to  do  business  upon  principles,  and  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  the  credit  of  Private  Banks  will  not 
admit,  and  with  a  liberality  which  the  latter  either 
cannot  afford,  or  at  least  do  not  practise. 

The  establishment  of  these  Banks  in  this  country 
has  been  hithertd  prevented  by  the  ('barter  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  which  limited  the  number  of 
Partners  in  other  Banks  to  six. 

The  Legislature  having  recently  removed  this 
limitation,  and  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  such 
Establishments,  it  has  been  determined  that  a 
Joint-Stock  Banking  Company  shall  he  formed  in 
Norw  ich,  w  ith  a  Capital  of  £200,000 ;  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  Company  will  posses*^ 
the  same  superiority  oVer  the  other  Banks  wdiich 
t tie  Public  Companies  of  Scotland  have  been  found 
to  possess  in  that  country. 

If  the  Shareholders  have  thns  a  prospect  of  con¬ 
siderable  ad vautage  from  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Company,  the  Customers*  of  tins  Bank  will 
derive  important  benefits  from  the  liberal  principle 
upon  which  the  business  will  be  conducted  — 
Amongstthese  benefits  it  may  suffice  to  instance 
the  important  one  of  the  allowance  of  Interest  on 
their  Current  Balaucies,  to  all  who  open  accounts 
with  the  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  JOINT- 
STOCK  BANKING  COMPANY. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH 
JOINT  STOCK  BANKING  COMPANY 

Published  in  a  local  naner  on  Mom 


'0  all  nnU  Singular  persons 

unto  whom  these  Presents  shall  come.  We  tin-  j^,T))Qf,  Shkiiikfs,  (.'iii/cno, 
ami  Conimonalix  of  the  4Tltl?  <>f  ilOl'lDtCl).  send  Creeling.  K now  ye.  That 

2?a  in  xi  c  i  o,  n  o  ft.  a  nlu’  r. 

the  Ili'arer  hereof.  is  our  Fri.i.ow  -Citizen.  mid  h\  tirtue^of  our  Liberties 
gnuileal  aiul  eoidirmeal  unto  its  h>  diters  KI.NOS  < > I  K\(i LA \ 1 1.  t In*  siiil 

' v „ 2  jj  r  j<;  j,  (d  J  &  to  3'  to. 

is  five,  an«t  ou<rlit  so  to  Im*.  Irom  all  kiiol  of  Tollajre.  Pontatjfo,  Passage, 
Murder.  Pannage,  linage.  \  inaige.  I.aslage.  Stallage.  Piekage.  W  harfage,  Foss- 
age.  Carriage,  ami  from  all  other  Customs  in  all  the  Seal  Ports  throughout 
EXfil.  VXD.  and  all  others  m  illiiii  tin-  Dominions  of  our  ioiinriflit  UorD 
the  lilllfj.  W  herefore  we  most  friendly  entreat!,  ami  In  the  'IVnor  of 
these  Preseu.’s.  <lo  rt-(|uire  \ou  all  ami  etert  of  mu  filial  uhensoeter  the  saial 

Samuel 

or  his  Seriaints.  shall  eoim-  unto  \mi  with  Tits  Omuls  and  Merehatuli/.es,  »ou 
shall  |termil  him  and  them  <jiiietK  ami  freelt  to  |ias>,  without  |Kiviiag  any  of 
the  alto* enieiilioneil  Customs,  aeeording  to  die  Tenor  of  our  l.ilaerties 

In  testimony  whereof,  We  hate  eaiised  these  our  letters  to  our  said  Fra.l.otv 
Citizens  to  lw  made  Patent  him  I*  r  the  seal  of  the  ( llliee  id"  the  Chamherluin 
of  the  said  aiten  at  the  O  r  lt.nl  I 1 1.l.  there,  the  Ttventv  I Iti t*« I 


dan  of 


•  1 1  a  i  >  e 


the  Klevonlh  X  ear  of  the  Reign  of  our 
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LETTER  FROM  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL 

To  Lord  Stormont ,  dated  4  May  1835 


as  candidates  in  the  interest  of  the  Purple  and  Orange  Party,  and  R.  H. 
Gurney  and  C.  H.  Bellenden  Kerr  fought  under  the  Blue  and  White 
banner.  This  was  the  first  election  to  be  contested  under  the  Reform  Act, 
which  had  been  passed  early  in  the  summer.  The  election  was  a  memory 
able  one:  fights,  brawls,  rioting,  and  bonfires  were  all  part  of  the  day’s 
work;  troops  were  called  out  to  quell  the  disturbances;  special  constables 
were  sworn  in.  Having  started  on  the  ioth  of  the  month  (i.e.  December), 
the  open  voting  continued  throughout  the  next  day  and  again  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th.  Finally,  at  noon  on  that  day  Stormont  and  Scarlett 
were  declared  the  winners.  Samuel’s  comment  to  Lord  Stormont  after/ 
wards  was:  “I  felt  persuaded  common  sense  would  prevail.” 

Since  the  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1815,  little  reference  has  been 
made  to  family  life.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Samuel’s  business 
and  his  public  duties  absorbed  so  much  of  his  life  that  he  was  content 
to  leave  the  management  not  only  of  the  household,  but  also  of  the  family, 
to  his  wife.  This  is  perhaps  understandable  when  one  realises  how  fully 
his  time  was  occupied,  and  that  the  family  had  now  grown  to  the  extent 
that  it  numbered  ten — five  boys  and  five  girls — the  last  addition  but  one 
to  these  already  numerous  offspring  being  Charles  Edward  Bignold,  who 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  Part  III  of  this  volume. 

Mrs.  Bignold’s  time  was  more  than  fully  taken  up  with  domestic 
responsibilities,  but  she  was  of  a  charitable  turn  of  mind  and  she  interested 
herself  in  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  we  know  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  the  sick  and  needy,  and  in  particular  a  charity  which  had 
for  its  object  the  provision  of  domestic  duties  for  natural/born  children 
and  the  care  of  mothers  and  motherless  (certainly  all/embracing). 

On  May  1st,  1833,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  was  elected  according  to 
ancient  custom.  It  was  Alderman  Samuel  Bignold.  The  formalities 
were  gone  through  and  after  the  ceremony  of  the  swearing  in,  which  was 
attended  by  Lord  Stormont  and  Sir  James  Scarlett,  the  two  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  city,  the  Mayor  entertained  eleven  hundred  guests  at 
what  was  known  as  the  Guild  Feast,  and  on  the  same  night,  at  his 
invitation,  upwards  of  five  hundred  people  attended  a  ball  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms  on  Theatre  Plain,  where  the  dancing  was  opened  by  His  Worship, 
who  partnered  Miss  Wodehouse,  the  daughter  of  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Unemployment  was  causing  considerable  concern  at  this  time.  The 
Guardians  were  at  their  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  mitigate  the 
prevailing  distress.  Samuel  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  serving 
the  office  of  mayoralty  as  a  mere  figure/head.  Thus,  he  wrote  immediately 
to  the  Court  of  Guardians,  asking  them  to  summon  a  meeting  to  consider 
the  suggestions  contained  in  a  letter  which  he  had  written  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  spinning  of  yarn  on 
a  scale  calculated  to  give  extensive  employment  to  the  poor.  The  outcome 
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of  this  meeting,  over  which  he  presided,  was  that  the  Norwich  Yarn 
Company  was  formed,  and  by  October  ist  a  capital  of  ^26,000  had 
been  subscribed  in  shares  of  £100  each.  So  energetic  was  he  in  pushing 
forward  the  scheme  that  in  February  of  the  following  year  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  factory.  This  was  the  occasion  of  processions 
through  the  streets  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  together  with  eighty 
woolcombers  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children.  They  marched  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  site  of  the  new  building,  the  directors  and 
shareholders  being  afterwards  the  Mayor’s  guests  at  a  dinner  at  one  of  the 
leading  inns  in  the  city. 

The  venture  of  a  yarn  factory  was  only  one  of  his  efforts  to  compete 
with  the  situation,  and  on  September  30th  he  wrote  to  Lord  Stormont, 
stating:  “Trading  and  employment  are  inseparable.  Pray  be  associated 
with  this  all-important  event.  I  am  expectant  of  it  providing  work  for 
many  of  our  townsfolk.”  He  was  here  referring  to  the  opening  of  Norwich 
as  a  port.  How  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  events  of  the 
day  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account  appearing  in  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle: 

The  arrival  of  the  City  of  Norwich  Trader  and  the  Squire  (London  Trader) 
rendered  this  date  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  city  by  its  being  the  day 
on  which  Norwich  became  a  port.  These  vessels,  the  first  that  had  entered  the 
Norwich  river  direct  from  the  sea  by  way  of  the  New  Cut,  were  towed  to  the 
city  by  a  big  steam  tug  with  a  band  playing  and  colours  flying.  The  river  banks 
were  thronged  by  thousands  of  citizens  and  at  Rudrum’s  Wharf  the  City  of 
Norwich  was  boarded  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  bells  of  the  city 
churches  were  rung  and  entertainments  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Samuel’s  influence  was  now  growing  daily.  The  authorities  desired 
to  recondition  the  Castle,  a  relic  of  Norman  times,  but  they  were  not  to 
find  their  desires  so  easy  of  fulfilment.  The  Mayor  quickly  summoned 
a  public  meeting  and  was  ready  with  a  resolution.  This  expressed  regret 
at  the  demolition  and  suggested  that  an  antiquary  and  an  architect  be 
consulted  before  the  scheme  of  refacing  was  further  proceeded  with. 
This  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  architects  none  the  less 
reported  that  restoration  was  necessary  and  we  in  our  day  can  only  regret 
that  the  work  was  ever  undertaken.  All  archaeologists  to-day  will  sym¬ 
pathise  with  Samuel’s  fears  and  would,  had  they  been  living  at  the  time, 
have  given  him  their  whole-hearted  support. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Sell  Cotman  sought  Samuel’s  help. 
The  artist  had,  on  Dawson  Turner’s  advice,  applied  for  the  position  of 
drawing  master  at  King’s  College,  and  set  himself  out  with  enthusiasm 
to  canvass  the  authorities  and  to  collect  such  testimonials  as  he  needed 
to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  position.  Samuel  promised  his  support. 
So  delighted  was  Cotman  with  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Mayor 
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of  Norwich  that  he  wrote  to  Dawson  Turner:  “Now  I  have  reason  to 
thank  God  for  warm  friends  and  true.” 

The  Mayor’s  testimonial  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  most  happy  to  hear  of  the  favourable  position  in  which  you  stand  for 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Drawing  at  King’s  College.  I  feel  it  is  only  due 
to  you  to  state  that  the  instruction  which  you  have  given  in  my  family  for  some 
years  past  has  afforded  me  the  best  proofs  of  your  efficiency  and  skill  in  bringing 
forward  pupils  in  the  art  of  drawing,  etc. 

Allow  me  also  to  add  that  the  exemplary  conduct  you  have  displayed  in 
private  life,  coupled  with  the  good  principles  which  you  not  only  possess  but  act 
upon,  make  me  regret  the  prospect  of  losing  you  as  an  inhabitant  of  Norwich, 
where,  as  a  fellow  resident  with  you  all  my  life,  I  have  had  the  most  ample 
opportunities  of  knowing  your  habits  and  character. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  Bignold 
Mayor  of  Norwich  and  Acting  Magistrate 
for  the  County  of  Norfolk 

In  May  the  King’s  birthday  was  celebrated.  In  moving  an  address 
of  congratulation  the  Mayor  pressed  His  Majesty  not  to  sanction  the 
proposed  measure  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  graduate  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  then  attended  a  service  in  the  Cathedral 
with  the  Corporation  and  the  Queen’s  Bays  fired  a  feu  de  joie  in  the  Market 
Place.  After  entertaining  the  officers  of  the  regiment  at  the  Guildhall 
and  distributing  a  sum  of  five  pounds  amongst  the  privates,  he  ended  up 
the  day  by  giving  yet  another  public  dinner. 

What  had  been  a  busy  year  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Many  had  been 
the  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Before  his  term  of  office  ended  what 
was  in  those  days  a  very  important  cultural  event  was  held,  namely,  the 
Norwich  Festival.  Lovers  of  music  attended  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  Mayor  was  foremost  amongst  its  supporters,  and  during  the  week 
he  entertained  hundreds  of  people  at  his  Surrey  Street  home.  In  addition, 
he  gave  a  fancy-dress  ball  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

Norwich  appreciated  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  made  by  the  Recorder  at  the  termination  of  this,  Samuel’s 
first  mayoralty:  “From  the  high  station  you  hold,  from  the  influence  which 
you  possess  amongst  your  fellow  citizens,  any  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  is  rendered 
unnecessary  and  the  more  so  because  I  am  sure  that  during  the  past  year 
no  one  circumstance  has  occurred  that  is  forgotten  by  your  fellow  citizens. 
I  will  only  say  this  much,  that  no  opportunity  has  been  omitted  by  you 
of  bringing  to  bear  for  the  public  good  the  influence  and  the  high  station 
you  have  held.” 
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Chapter  IX 

Coaching  days— The  perils  of  the  road— Conveyance  of  market  produce— The 
Christmas  mail— Proposal  to  link  Norwich  with  London  hy  rail— Mr.  Gladstone 
intervenes— Lord  Stormont— Sir  Robert  Peels  thanks— Four  hundred  horsemen— 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron 

NORWICH  in  1834  was  not  yet  on  the  railway.  Travellers*  mails 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  goods,  were  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
all  over  the  country  by  coaches.  To  attempt  in  this  volume  to 
refer,  except  very  briefly,  to  this  means  of  transit  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Books  galore  have  been  written  on  the  old  coaching  days.  Communica/ 
tion  was  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  coaches.  They  were  in 
themselves  a  great  industry.  The  system  was  responsible  for  the  employ/ 
ment  of  thousands  of  men  and  horses  throughout  Britain.  News  of  a 
great  victory,  or  a  great  national  event,  was  invariably  brought  to  the 
people  of  England  by  the  coaches.  They  would  often  enter  a  city  like 
Norwich  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  announce  the  in/ 
formation  they  had  gleaned  in  London  to  the  assembled  citizens 
who  would  crowd  round  the  inns  at  which  the  stage/coaches  were  wont 
to  call. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Samuel  to  his  wife  from  Lynn  in  1831  he  refers 
to  a  wagon  with  six  horses  being  employed  to  go  ahead  of  the  coach  to 
make  a  track  in  the  snow  so  that  the  coach  could  proceed,  and  he 
prudently  adds:  “I  shall  remain  at  Lynn  for  the  present  until  conditions 
improve.”  In  the  ordinary  way  this  journey  of  fifty  miles  from  Lynn  to 
Norwich  was  expected  to  take  about  seven  hours,  but  several  coaches 
did  the  journey  there  and  back  daily.  Goods  were  often  conveyed  by 
coach  if  distances  were  too  great  for  carriers.  Some  idea  of  the  volume 
of  the  trade  transported  by  the  coaches  is  indicated  by  this  reference  to 
a  Christmas  market: 

The  market  was  glutted  with  turkeys.  The  same  fowls,  for  which  in  the 
morning  14  pence  per  pound  was  asked,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  last  coaches 
were  going  away,  ninepence  per  pound  would  have  gladly  been  taken.  At  one 
coach  office  800  hampers  were  received.  12  carriages  were  laden  with  poultry 
and  game  and  each  carriage  was  drawn  by  6  horses,  and  having  10  stages,  60 
horses  were  employed  by  every  coach,  which  amounts  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  720  horses  to  draw  poultry,  sausages,  and  game  sent  within  three  days  from  this 
city1  to  the  Metropolis. 

The  peak  of  coaching  days  was  probably  reached  about  1835.  I n 
this  year  a  coaching  service  was  introduced  between  Yarmouth  and 
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Birmingham  via  Norwich.  It  was  described  as  the  most  up^to'date  service 
in  existence  and  the  interior  of  the  coach  was  efficiently  lighted. 

Yet,  even  as  the  end  of  the  old  coaching  days  approached,  the  elements 
beat  time  and  space,  and  the  Christmas  before  Queen  Victoria  ascended 
the  throne  we  know  that  the  Ipswich  mail,  which  should  have  arrived 
in  Norwich  on  Christmas  Day,  could  not  get  through  till  eleven  o’clock 
of  the  night  of  December  29th,  and  the  Newmarket  mail  could  not  get 
farther  than  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  from  this  time  onwards  it  was  of 
little  account,  for  England  tvas  to  be  opened  up.  Thus,  on  July  21st, 
1840,  on  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  from  Shoreditch 
to  Brentwood,  the  London  coaches  from  Norwich  transferred  their  mails 
and  passengers  to  trains  at  Brentwood  for  the  Metropolis. 

After  this  description  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Samuel  Bignold 
moved,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Guildhall  as  early  as  August 
1834,  which  was  some  few  years  before  the  actual  death  of  the  coach,  that 
a  provisional  committee  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  London  to  Norwich.  Samuel  favoured 
a  line  which  was  to  run  from  London  to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  via 
Stratford,  Romford,  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Ipswich,  and  Eye.  Others 
were  for  the  plan  of  London  to  Norwich  via  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Cam/' 
bridge,  and  Bury.  A  local  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  two  schemes  and  a  representative  public  meeting,  embracing 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  pronounced  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  Samuel  was  furthering. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  linking  up  Norwich  with  the  Metropolis 
by  rail,  the  following  episode  is  of  passing  interest,  firstly,  as  showing  the 
methods  adopted  to  obtain  support  for  Samuel’s  scheme  and,  secondly, 
as  indicating  how  high  political  feelings  were  running  about  the  best 
method  of  opening  up  England  to  rail  traffic. 

On  February  25th,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  discussed 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Bill.  It  was  read  for  the  first  time  on 
March  10th.  During  that  month  a  deputation  from  the  London  directors 
met  friends  and  supporters  of  the  projected  line  at  Norwich,  Lynn,  and 
Yarmouth,  and  petitions  in  favour  of  the  railway  were  presented  in  the 
House  by  Lord  Stormont  and  Mr.  Praed,  the  Member  for  Yarmouth. 

After  a  somewhat  heated  debate  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  seventy  Tour,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,1  speaking  in  the  House  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  went  out  of  his  way  to  point  out  that  the  petition 
from  Norwich  had  been  got  up  by  the  foulest  of  means,  to  use  his  words, 
“by  means  of  eating  and  drinking”.  “Every  person”,  he  said,  “who  went 
and  put  his  name  to  the  petition  was  given  a  good  lunch.”  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Bill  was  read  for  a  third  time  on  June  1st,  and  by  early  July  it 
had  passed  through  all  stages  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Norwich 
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was  thenceforward  assured  of  efficient  communication  by  train  with 
London.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  to  find  that  Samuel  s  services  to 
the  city  were  being  appreciated.  In  November  of  this  year,  at  the  Guild/ 
hall,  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  candelabrum  valued  at  £200,  “to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  independence  as  a  magistrate,  his 
munificent  hospitality,  and  his  valuable  and  important  public  services”. 

Towards  the  end  of  1834  Samuel  Bignold  took  the  chair  at  a  dinner 
given  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  to  commemorate  the  election  of  the  two  city 
members,  Lord  Stormont  and  Sir  James  Scarlett.  Nearly  six  hundred  of 
the  most  influential  people  of  the  city  and  county  attended  the  banquet. 
As  an  indication  of  how  much  the  religious  issues  of  the  day  were  exer/ 
cising  men’s  minds  and  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  occupying 
everybody’s  thoughts,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  assembled  guests 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  clergymen.  Over  the  head  of 
the  chairman  were  flags  bearing  the  following  inscriptions:  “The  Preroga/ 
tive  of  the  Crown”,  “The  Independence  of  the  Press”,  “The  Rights  of 
the  People”,  “Long  Live  the  King”,  “May  the  Queen  Live  for  ever”, 
“Peel”,  “Wellington”,  “Stormont  and  Scarlett”. 

Samuel  opened  the  after/dinner  programme  by  calling  upon  the 
Mayor,  Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  who  rose  in  response  to  a  tremendous 
ovation,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  made  the  following  observations 
(the  days  when  the  name  of  the  monarch  was  to  be  excluded  from  politics 
were  as  yet  far  distant!): 

They  had  been  promised  halcyon  days  and  general  prosperity,  the  consequence 
of  reform.  He  would  ask  whether  any  great  party  in  the  country  had  had  their 
wants  satisfied.  Was  the  artisan,  were  the  farmers  remunerated  for  their  industry? 
(Loud  cries  of  “No”).  Were  the  manufactures  of  the  country  in  fuller  operation? 
Were  the  people  of  this  nation  more  prosperous  at  home  and  more  respected 
abroad  than  they  were  four  years  ago?  (Cries  of  “No”  from  all  over  the  hall). 
Yes,  he  was  sure  that  the  general  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  He  did  not 
mean  to  enter  into  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  present  state  of  things  and  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  late  Government,  but  there  was  one  circumstance  to  which 
he  could  not  help  alluding  and  that  was  the  conduct  of  our  most  gracious  King 
in  this  most  trying  struggle.  (Loud  cheers.)  Pressed  by  the  promises  of  the  Whigs, 
which  were  backed  by  radical  agitation,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
former,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  promises  they  made  would  be  fulfilled  and 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country.  His  Majesty  went  with  them  as  far  as  he  could. 
He  consented  to  that  anomalous  measure,  the  Reform  Bill.  When  did  the  King 
deem  it  time  to  stop  ?  When  he  saw  that  his  Ministry  professed  in  their  opinions 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  establish/ 
ment  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  such  a  proposition  was  made  to  His 
Majesty  by  those  men,  what  answer  did  he  return  to  them?  The  following — one 
that  ought  to  be  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all  Protestants  of  this  country — he 
exclaimed  “I  will  die  first”.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  He,  the  speaker, 
was  not  such  a  visionary  enthusiast  as  not  to  wish  to  see  everyone  worship  his 
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Maker  where  and  when  and  how  he  pleased,  but  he  trusted  they  would  resist 
those  doctrines  whose  object  was  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  and,  by  consequence, 
that  of  every  other  species  of  property.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  King  had  nobly  done 
his  duty  and  it  became  them  to  discharge  theirs.  (Cries  of  “So  we  will”.)  Their 
answer  to  the  Radicals  and  Whigs,  when  those  persons  strove  to  carry  destructive 
measures,  should  be  the  same  answer  as  the  King  had  given  to  the  Radical 
politicians,  “We  will  die  first”. 

He  sat  down  amidst  thunderous  applause.  The  next  toast  which  my 
great-grandfather  had  to  propose  was  “the  Pilot  to  whose  care  the  King 
entrusted  the  Vessel  of  State  and  to  whose  guidance  the  country  looked 
with  confidence,  Sir  Robert  Peel”.  It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could 
begin. 

“My  views”,  he  said,  “on  what  our  opponents  are  pleased  to  call  ‘Reform*  I 
have  repeatedly  made  known  to  the  electors.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  country 
will  yet  differentiate  between  ‘Reform*  and  ‘Retrogression*,  and  that  our  institutions, 
as  upheld  by  his  Gracious  Majesty,  will  not  be  subjected  to  further  deterioration 
under  the  designation  of  progress,  as  is  understood  by  our  enemies.  It  is  my  duty 
this  evening  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  situation  which  is  prevailing  in  the  country 
at  the  moment,  but  it  is  not  my  duty  to  go  too  deeply  into  the  country’s  politics. 
Lord  Stormont  will  shortly  be  addressing  you.  But,  as  one  of  our  representatives, 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  is  shortly  to  be  raised  to  the  judicial  seat,  every  eye  in  this  hall 
will  to-night  be  directed  to  one  individual,  namely,  the  son  of  our  esteemed  and 
respected  member.  I  refer  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Scarlett,  whom  Norwich  will  look  to 
with  confidence  to  represent  them,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  occupy  his  father’s 
place  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  city  and  imbue  the  electors  of  Norwich  with 
confidence  and  affection.” 

When  the  ovation  which  was  extended  to  him  had  died  down,  Mr. 
Scarlett  rose.  He  accepted  the  congratulations  of  the  gathering  as  extended 
to  his  father  and  assured  the  meeting  of  his  intention,  if  they  returned 
him  to  Parliament  as  their  representative,  of  interesting  himself  on  behalf 
of  the  city  and  county  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  following  out 
the  course  he  had  previously  defined,  and  which  he  believed  met  with 
their  approval. 

Further  toasts  were  drunk:  “the  Orange  and  Purple  Club”,  “the  Duke 
of  Wellington”,  and  “Earl  Mansfield  and  the  Independence  of  the  House 
of  Peers”.  The  meeting  ended  with  the  healths  being  drunk  of  the  2,016 
electors  who  had  returned  Tory  representatives,  and  it  was  nearing  one 
o’clock  when  Samuel  arrived  back  at  his  Surrey  Street  home. 

Early  in  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  recipient  of  a  loyal  address 
signed  by  most  of  his  prominent  supporters  in  the  city  and  county.  Lord 
Stormont  forwarded  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  acknowledgment1  to  Samuel  with 
the  request  that  he  would  make  its  contents  known  to  the  subscribers. 
From  now  onwards,  although  throughout  his  long  life  Samuel  does 
1  Lord  Stormont’s  letter  reproduced  between  pages  48  and  49. 
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not  appear  to  have  taken  the  same  interest  in  county  politics  as  he  did  in 
city  politics,  he  was  to  become  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  locally.  Lord  Walpole  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  support,  and 
in  the  East  Norfolk  contest  the  newspapers  recorded:  “Walpole  and 
Wodehouse  entered  the  city  escorted  by  300  and  400  horsemen  respect 
tively,  whilst  their  opponents,  Wyndham  and  Gurney,  rode  at  the  head 
of  196  mounted  supporters.  Mr.  Bignold  lent  his  Surrey  Street  residence 
to  the  two  first/mentioned  candidates.  The  polling  lasted  for  three  days, 
Walpole  and  Wodehouse  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.” 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  this  chapter  in  local  political  history, 
occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Baron,  the  following  is  of  interest: 

To  hold  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat 
at  Norwich  and  he  was  then  raised  to  the  Bench  and  accepted  a  Peerage. 

He  desired  to  be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Abinger  and 
orders  were  given  to  make  out  the  patent  in  that  name;  but  his  constituents  at 
Norwich  wished  him  to  take  the  name  of  their  city.  The  title  of  Norwich  was 
then  held  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  had  no  successor,  and  His  Grace  was 
so  good  as  to  approve  of  this  title  being  transferred  to  Sir  James  Scarlett.  However, 
the  patent  of  Abinger  was  ready,  and  instead  of  altering  it  he  introduced  into  his 
coat  of  arms  the  Castle  of  Norwich,  out  of  compliment  to  the  electors  and  the 
original  title  thought  of  was  retained.1 

1  From  Memoirs  of  Lord  Abinger. 
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Chapter  X 

Commemoration  of  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece — Samuel  introduces  John  Sell 
Cotman — Norwich  Union  vicissitudes — The  policy-holders  deliver  an  attack — Irish 
policy-holders  and  Roman  Catholicism — Daniel  O'Connell ,  M.P.  visits  Surrey 
Street — A  Committee  of  Investigation — O'Connell's  proposition — Obstacles  dis¬ 
appear — Address  to  the  Orange  and  Purple  Club — The  tables  are  turned — The 

possessor  of  incalculable  power 

FOR  the  next  few  months  it  would  seem  that  Samuel  was  some/ 
what  less  in  the  limelight,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
election  after  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  had  been  passed  the 
Whigs  had  swept  the  board  in  local  politics.  This  did  not  mean  he  was 
inactive.  His  latest  commercial  venture  was  still  occupying  his  mind, 
and  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  visited  his  beloved  yarn  factory,  which 
was  employing  three  hundred  workmen,  upwards  of  sixty  reelers  and 
two  hundred  children,  all  constantly  at  work.  The  wage  bill  was  over 
^200  a  week — a  considerable  sum  for  those  days — but  the  accommodation 
had  been  inadequate. 

New  and  more  up/to/date  premises  being  necessary,  he  headed  a 
subscription  list  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory,  laying  the  foundation/ 
stone  in  December  1836.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  procession  in 
honour  of  Bishop  Blaize,  to  illustrate  the  pagan  story  of  Jasons  expedition 
to  Colchis  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Starting  from  the  premises 
of  the  company  in  St.  Edmund’s,  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  were 
paraded  and  a  halt  was  made  opposite  Samuel’s  house,  where  a  rhetorical 
address  was  delivered.  The  procession  eventually  returned  to  the  site  of 
the  new  factory.  Before  laying  the  foundation/stone,  Samuel  stated  that 
the  building  about  to  be  erected  would  be  regarded  with  pride  by  the 
citizens  and  its  services  would  be  counted  in  the  number  of  those  whom 
it  would  employ,  who  otherwise  would  be  the  victims  of  destitution  or 
the  recipients  of  charity.  Upwards  of  ^15,000  had  been  raised  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  works. 

In  the  evening  he  took  the  chair  at  the  dinner  held  in  honour  of 
St.  Blaize  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  John  Sell  Cotman  had  been  invited 
to  attend.  To  the  nine  hundred  operatives  and  thek  wives,  who  were 
his  guests,  Samuel  said: 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  ought  to  be,  that  a  highly  talented  artist 
holding  a  distinguished  situation  in  King’s  College  has  come  from  London  for 
the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating,  by  a  graphic  record,  to/day’s  procession.  I 
give  you  the  health  of  Mr.  Cotman.  (Loud  cheers.) 

John  Sell  Cotman,  on  rising,  said: 
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In  reply  to  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  my  name  has  been  introduced 
on  the  present  occasion  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bignold,  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  stating  personally  the  object  of  my  visit. 

I  am  a  native  of  this  fine  old  city,  venerable  for  its  various  remains  of  antiquity 
and  beautiful  in  its  surrounding  scenery,  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  its  quiet  way 
by  any  city  in  the  British  Empire  and  beloved  by  me  for  containing  so  many 
strong  and  dear  recollections  of  home  and  kind  friends.  Every  man  has  his  hobby 
and  every  man  has  a  right  to  ride  it  at  his  will  and  pleasure  with  long  or  short 

spurs — I  ever  rode  mine  with  long  ones. 

On  the  present  occasion  my  hobby  is  your  magnificent  pageant  which  I  intend 
to  ride  to  the  end  of  its  last  stage.  I  will  make  a  drawing  of  the  procession  in  all 
its  parts  and  present  it  to  the  Norwich  Yarn  Company  as  an  heir-LOOM,  a  thing 
they  may  not  have  in  the  Factory.  I  will  look  to  the  gentlemen  now  around  me 
and  to  the  gentlemen  of  Norwich  outside  these  splendid  walls,  to  patronise  any 
publishers  who  will  undertake  to  give  a  representation  of  the  drawings  in  a  series 
of  etchings,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  go  to  the  children  of  the  Factory  forming 
the  procession.  (Loud  cheering.)1 

The  year  1837  was  in  many  respects  the  busiest  year  of  Samuel’s  very 
active  life.  He  was  now  established:  a  magistrate  and  a  deputy  lieutenant 
for  the  county,  an  alderman  of  the  city,  leader  of  the  Orange  and  Purple 
party,  and  the  holder  of  many  other  prominent  appointments. 

But  business  troubles  were  to  the  fore.  Just  as  the  Fire  Office  had 
come  in  for  open  criticism  some  twenty  years  before  at  the  proceedings 
held  at  the  George  and  V ulture,  so  now  it  was  to  be  the  turn  of  the  Life 
Office.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  in  1829  the 
policy-holders  had  received  a  bonus  of  jCz 50,000.  Another  distribution 
was  now  due,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming,  the  balance  amounting  to 
only  ^76,000.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  shown.  Thomas’s  daring  tactics 
in  London  had  not  inspired  confidence  in  the  Fire  Office  and  Samuel’s 
politics  hardly  helped  him  with  the  Catholic  policy-holders  of  the  Life 
Society.  The  office  had  large  interests  in  Ireland  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  Test  Act  controversy  had  antagonised  Irishmen,  whilst  local  Whigs 
and  Dissenters  seized  upon  the  business  difficulties  of  their  political 
opponent  as  a  good  opportunity  for  a  consolidated  attack. 

To  write  in  any  detail  of  the  violent  onslaught  that  was  about  to  be 
launched  would  in  itself  fill  a  whole  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when 
the  storm  broke  the  conduct  of  the  Society  was  open  to  criticism,  although 
not  deserving  of  many  of  the  charges  levelled  against  it.  By  deed  of 
settlement  it  was  laid  down  that  there  should  be  twenty-four  directors, 
six  of  whom  were  to  form  a  committee  of  management  to  run  the  business, 
that  a  court  of  twelve  directors  should  meet  annually,  and  that  they  should, 
at  such  court,  examine  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  order 
the  company’s  business.  Amongst  many  other  stipulations  there  were 
to  be  twenty-four  trustees,  and  it  was  stated  that  Thomas  Bignold  was 

1  Kitson. 
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appointed  the  first  secretary,  with  the  power  of  naming  any  one  of  his 
sons  as  his  successor,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  a 
secretary  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  management  until  a 
General  Meeting  should  be  duly  convened.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
deed  of  settlement  had  not,  strictly  speaking,  been  complied  with.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  Companies’  Act,  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  was  not  on  the  Statute  Book.  Samuel  himself  had  a  vested 
interest  in  the  Norwich  Union  Societies. 

The  principal  charges  brought  against  the  Society  by  a  certain  group 
of  policy-holders  were: 

(a)  That  vacancies  on  the  board  as  they  had  occurred  had  not  been 
filled. 

( b )  That  securities  were  not  held  in  the  names  of  the  requisite  number 

of  trustees.  • 

(c)  That  whereas  it  was  originally  provided  that  not  more  than  £  3 ,000 
at  any  one  time  should  be  lying  idle  at  the  bank,  at  different  times 
up  to  ^90,000  had  apparently  not  been  invested. 

(1 d )  That  the  emoluments  of  the  secretary  were  excessive. 

( e )  That  the  more  suitable  situation  of  the  Head  Office  control  was 
London,  and  not  Norwich. 

There  were  many  other  charges  and  criticisms  brought  forward,  but 
these  were  the  substance  of  the  principal  attack  conducted  with  a  venom 
which  was  violent  even  in  those  days,  and  to-day  would  be  unthinkable. 

Prior  to  1815  as  large  a  bonus  as  69  per  cent  had  been  divided, 
between  the  years  1815  and  1822  49  per  cent,  and  in  1829  25  per  cent. 
Annual  meetings  to  pass  the  accounts,  when  such  distributions  had  been 
made,  had  passed  off  quietly,  the  insurers  apparently  assuming  that  such 
bonuses  indicated  that  all  was  well.  This  year’s  meeting,  however,  was 
to  be  an  exception.  It  was  held  on  November  2nd,  1837,  and  was 
attended  by  about  a  hundred  policy-holders.  The  directors  asked  the 
policy-holders  to  confine  discussion  to  the  alteration  of  the  by-laws  which 
they  had  in  their  own  minds  decided  should  be  amended,  but  the  insurers 
desired  otherwise.  “Why  no  bonus?”  they  cried.  Samuel  replied  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Union  premiums  were  far  lower  than  those  charged 
by  any  other  company  in  the  country  for  corresponding  benefits,  in  effect 
the  policy-holders  had  had  a  bonus  which  he  calculated  annually  repre¬ 
sented  at  least  10  per  cent.  Furthermore,  he  claimed  that  the  ravages  of 
cholera,  which  had  taken  off  so  many  insurers  during  the  period  upon 
which  the  bonus  was  calculated,  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
position,  and  he  stated  that  the  claims  by  death  from  this  cause  had  been 
unusually  high. 

Dealing  with  the  criticism  of  so  much  as  ^90,000  being  at  times  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  whereas  the  deed  of  settlement  only  provided 
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for  a  sum  of  £3  >000  accumulating,  Samuel  asked:  Mortgages  may  be 
paid  off.  I  speak  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  understand  and  not  to 
those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not.  Do  you,  gentlemen,  imagine  that 
I  can  find  suitable  alternative  securities  for  reinvestment  just  as  it  pleases 
me  from  day  to  day?  Securities  do  not  fall  into  my  hands  like  ripe 
damsons  tumble  into  a  holden  basket.  I  am  no  wizard  nor  magician, 
but  so  far  as  it  is  possible  all  moneys,  other  than  those  necessary  for  the  1 
carrying  on  of  this  institution,  are  invested,  but  I  may  say  that  at  no  time 
would  the  £3,000  as  permitted  by  the  deed  of  settlement  suffice  for  j 
business  requirements.”  Furthermore,  he  added,  if  anyone  thought  that  j 
the  control  of  the  institution  should  be  transferred  from  Norwich  to  j 
London  he  should  oppose  such  an  idea  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

The  meeting,  however,  was  clearly  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

At  length,  aftej  stormy  interludes,  the  preliminary  adoption  of  the  by-laws 
was  agreed  to  on  the  understanding  that  before  the  third  and  final  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  November  30th,  or  to  be  then  adjourned,  full 
accounts  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  to  be  presented  and  sent  to  , 
every  member  and  that  the  advertisement  calling  that  final  meeting  should 
be  so  worded  as  to  allow  the  discussion  of  any  general  or  especial  topic 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  office.  Before  the  meeting  concluded 
Mr.  Bignold  said  that  so  far  as  his  own  emoluments  were  concerned  he 
had  “an  open  mind”,  and  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  surrender  to  the 
decision  of  the  directors  the  amount  of  his  future  remuneration. 

The  second  meeting  took  place  a  fortnight  later  (November  16th.) 
About  two  hundred  insurers  were  this  time  present,  and  the  atmosphere 
did  not  differ  much  from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  previous  meeting. 
Critics  claimed  that  “the  shield  of  the  present  board  was  being  thrown 
over  the  past”.  The  secretary  replied  to  the  attack  by  saying  that  “the 
standing,  character,  and  integrity  of  his  board  was  beyond  question”, 
adding  this  challenge:  “If  any  insurer  is  dissatisfied  he  can  remove  his 
policy  and  any  insurer  would  then  receive  at  the  office  such  a  sum  of 
money  for  his  policy  as  would  enable  him,  without  loss  or  injury,  to 
place  himself  in  the  same  situation  in  any  other  insurance  office  which 
he  might  deem  it  expedient  to  select.”  The  publicity  given  to  these 
proceedings  produced  meetings  of  critical  insurers  in  London,  Birming- 
ham  and  other  places,  which  appointed  deputations  to  attend  the  third 
meeting  that  was  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  hostile  policy-holders  were  bent  on  an  investigation.  One  of 
their  principal  criticisms  was  that  an  amount  of  no  less  than  £230,000 
had  been  invested  in  mortgages  in  Brighton,  and  a  large  portion  of  this 
sum  was  now  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  properties  mortgaged.  This 
third  meeting  was  attended  by  that  prominent  and  famous  Irishman, 
Daniel  O’Connell,  M.P. 

O’Connell  owed  his  rise  largely  to  Pitt,  who  had  always  been  in 
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favour  of  doing  justice  to  Roman  Cathplics  and  had  been  prepared  to 
allow  them  to  become  Members  of  Parliament,  but  George  III  would 
not  agree.  Pitt,  like  an  honest  man,  had  resigned  his  office  rather  than 
consent  to  what  he  believed  to  be  unjust.  Little  by  little  during  the 
following  year  changes  had  taken  place  and  a  more  tolerant  view  was 
adopted  towards  Catholics  and  an  alleviation  of  the  laws  of  which  they 
had  complained  had  taken  place.  This  amelioration  in  their  lot  was 
particularly  marked  in  1828  when  an  important  step  had  been  taken. 
In  that  year  this  most  eloquent  of  all  Irishmen  began  to  demand  in  earnest 
what  was  called  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  This  Bill  had  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  to  which  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  were 
still  subject.  O’Connell,  having  won  the  support  of  his  co-religionists 
in  Ireland,  threatened  to  break  up  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  if  Parliament  refused  his  demands.  His  influence  was  great,  not 
in  Ireland  only,  as  a  very  large  party  in  England  agreed  with  him, 
particularly  those  who  disagreed  with  the  Duke  of  Wellingtons  attitude 
towards  O’Connell. 

In  1829  the  Bill  had  been  passed;  the  old  Oath  of  Supremacy  was 
altered  and  a  new  one  had  been  substituted.  Catholics  were  now  allowed 
to  become  Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  and,  apart  from  the 
offices  of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  they  were  eligible  for  any  office.  Thus  was  Daniel  O’Connell 
able  to  enjoy  the  position  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  the  time  of  this 
third  and  all-important  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  Norwich  in 
1837,  in  order  that  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  policy-holders 
might  cross  swords  with  the  Society’s  secretary  and  his  board. 

Considerable  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  meeting.  A  huge 
marquee  had  been  erected  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  secretary’s 
house.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  persons  arrived  fully  an  hour  before 
the  meeting  was  timed  to  start.  It  was  known  that  the  gentlemen  deputed 
to  attend  the  meeting  from  Manchester,  Bristol,  Hull  and  other  places, 
favoured  an  “amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute”,  but  it  was  known  also 
that  they  intended  to  carry  a  resolution  setting  up  a  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  suspending  the  passing  of  the  by-laws.  By  the  time  the 
proceedings  started  some  four  or  five  hundred  members  were  present. 
People  jumped  up  from  various  parts  of  the  crowded  booth,  and  while 
some  speakers  urged  the  meeting  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
directors,  others  were  determined  not  to  have  it  read.  Turmoil  was  just 
about  to  prevail  when  Daniel  O’Connell,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
of  Birmingham,  who  had  applied  to  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  by-laws,  arrived.  O’Connell  lost  no  time  in 
addressing  the  meeting. 

Gentlemen  [he  said],  my  advice  is  that  you  should  proceed  quickly  to  an 

investigation  and  that  you  should  go  into  that  investigation  without  fraud  or 
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chicanery,  the  losses,  if  any  hay:  been  sustained,  should  not  be  visited  upon 
anybody  but  full  credit  should  be  given  to  all  parties  for  integrity  of  intention, 
that  is  to  say,  where  they  have  acted  with  reasonable  skill  and  reasonable  caution. 
Be  not  over'scrupulous  [he  urged].  Ascertain  what  the  funds  of  the  Society  are 
and  before  the  bydaws  be  passed  let  the  public  be  satisfied  on  the  subject.  I  will 
not  for  one  moment  [he  added]  admit  that  anyone  wishes  to  shrink  from  a  full 
investigation.  The  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  you  allow  me  to  move  that 
three  or  four,  or  five  if  it  is  thought  fit,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  deputation  shall 
retire,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  directors,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  I  think 
it  is  highly  probable  that  if  you  agree  to  such  a  proposition  they  will  come  back 
with  some  proposal  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

O’Connell’s  suggestion  was  carried,  the  honourable  gentleman 
exclaiming:  “I  will  not  come  back”  (for  he  was  naturally  nominated) 
“with  any  proposition  unless  the  conference  is  unanimous.” 

We  can  well  imagine  the  excitement  that  prevailed  whilst  some  four 
to  five  hundred  people  awaited  the  return  of  the  negotiators.  Within  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  appointed  O’Connell,  true  to  his  word,  returned  with 
his  fellow  negotiators. 

Right  or  wrong  [he  said],  we  have  come  to  a  unanimous  decision.  It  is  now 
for  this  meeting  to  say  whether  they  will  sanction  the  propositions  which  we  have 
agreed  to.  We  recommend  ( a )  that  the  bydaws  be  suspended,  ( b )  that  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  be  stayed,  (c)  that  Counsel  on  both  sides  state  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  the  suit  has  been  amicably  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  and  pray  that  it  be  dismissed  without  costs,  (d)  that  Messrs.  Farebrother, 
Lloyd  and  Steward  be  appointed  examiners  to  investigate  the  accounts  and  that 
they  report  to  a  future  General  Meeting. 

These  propositions  were  received  with  great  acclamation  and  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting.  A  further  resolution  was  carried 
to  the  effect  that  two  meetings,  one  in  London  and  one  in  Norwich, 
should  be  held  to  receive  the  report  of  the  examiners. 

It  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  were  being  overcome  one  by  one, 
but  the  insurers  were  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  The 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  amend  the  bydaws  and  the  directors’ 
report  were  then  read.  The  bydaws  contained  far-reaching  changes,  as 
affecting  the  board,  the  method  of  election  of  directors,  the  tightening 
up  of  the  banking  system,  and  what  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine 
attempt  to  modernise  the  constitution  of  the  Society.  The  report  of  the 
directors  recorded  a  substantial  increase  in  premiums  during  the  years 
1829  to  1837.  They  gave  their  reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  annuitants,  tried  to  explain  away,  rather  unconvincingly,  the  expense 
ratio,  and  the  report  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  claims  by  death  had 
risen  by  17  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  seven  years  ending  1829.  They 
recognised  the  importance  of  exercising  vigilance  in  the  selection  of  lives, 
but  added:  “We  could  not  foresee  the  spread  of  cholera  and  its  devastating 
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effects.”  Finally,  the  report  finished  with  an  account  of  one  of  the  principal 
bones  of  contention,  the  Society’s  mortgages  in  Brighton,  claiming  justi- 
fication  for  the  investment  and  pointing  out  that  they  were  by  no  means  the 
only  commercial  concern  which  had  suffered  losses  in  this  respect. 

Looking  back  on  this  criticism  of  the  Society’s  apparently  large 
commitments  in  Brighton,  we  must  remember  that  George  IV,  when 
Prince  Regent,  had  been  the  virtual  creator  of  Brighton,  and  on  his  death 
the  place  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  meeting  broke  up.  The  investigation  was  to  be  proceeded  with 
by  the  appointed  examiners.  When  they  had  completed  their  work  the 
result  of  their  labours  was  to  be  reported  to  meetings  to  be  held  in  Norwich 
and  in  London.  Daniel  O’Connell  was  entertained  in  the  evening  at  a 
banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Norwich  Whigs,  and  the  following 
morning  at  ten  o’clock,  after  addressing  a  meeting  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall, 
at  which  many  hundreds  were  present,  he  departed  on  his  return  journey 
to  London. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  this  eminent  politician 
on  this  occasion,  the  Norfolk  Chronicle ,  after  stating  that  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest  was  manifested  and  that  representatives  were  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  states: 

Mr.  O’Connell,  M.P.,  the  famous  Irish  agitator,  was  present.  On  this 
occasion  his  whole  course  was  pre-eminently  marked  by  good  feeling,  excellent 
temper  and  discreet  judgment,  united  to  a  gentleman-like  exercise  of  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  tact  and  tolerance  in  furtherance  of  a  most  salutary  object  in  which  he  was 
happily  successful. 

And  what  of  Samuel  himself?  For  a  matter  of  six  weeks  we  hear 
nothing  of  him.  One  might  well  imagine  that  his  enemies  gloated, 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  the  appointment  of  O’Connell’s 
examining  body  accounted  for  his  silence.  If  so,  their  hopes  were  soon 
to  be  shattered,  as  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Orange  and  Purple  Club 
he  was  to  show  his  hand  in  no  uncertain  manner.  In  a  speech  which 
was  certainly  masterly,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

No  one  is  more  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  this  Club  than  I  am. 
No  one  entertains  a  more  sincere  esteem  for  all  its  members  than  I  do.  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  kind  and  friendly  interest  you  take  in  all  that  appertains  to  my 
welfare  and  happiness,  convinced  more  particularly  as  I  am  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  you  have  given  to  my  name  this  evening,  particularly  when 
proposed  from  the  Chair  with  an  allusion  to  myself  in  my  official  capacity  as 
secretary  of  the  Norwich  Life  Office.  I  can  assure  you  that  neither  I  myself,  nor 
the  great  and  important  concern  with  which  I  am  proud  to  stand  connected,  are 
in  any  jeopardy,  or  have  ever  been  in  any  jeopardy,  and  a  very  few  weeks  will 
make  this  manifest. 

I  do  not  speak  on  my  own  judgment,  nor  on  that  of  any  individual  connected 
with  the  Office,  but  I  speak  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  situation  of  the  Office 
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as  taken  by  a  man  of  deep  and  acknowledged  mathematical  skill,  an  actuary  of 
a  London  Life  Office,  who  has  gone  over  the  accounts  in  detail. 

I  know  that  the  opinion  expressed  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  local  papers  holding  different  political  views  to  myself,  but  in  due 
course  I  shall  be  prepared  to  oppose  to  that  individual  the  mathematician  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  and  whose  name  and  labours  will  at  the  proper  time  be  given  to 
the  world. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  great  damage  done  to  the  Norwich  Life 
Office  by  the  violent  and  unjustifiable  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it. 
I  shall  surprise  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  I  state  as  a  fact  that  in  a  connection 
of  eight  thousand  members,  of  which  that  Society  is  composed,  not  twenty  have 
seceded  from  its  books,  while  the  new  business  since  the  30th  November  last, 
when  the  last  meeting  was  held,  has  fully  equalled  ordinary  periods,  but  I  shall 
perhaps  surprise  you  more  when  I  quote  that  amongst  the  individuals  who  have 
recently  bespoken  new  policies  in  this  concern  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Daniel  O’Connell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman  Farebrother,  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 
These  influential  gentlemen,  ever  jealous  of  the  welbbeing  of  the  Society,  do  not 
see  that  the  path  to  promote  that  object  is  to  propagate  regarding  it  the  most 
unfounded  and  absurd  inferences  and  the  most  senseless  premature  judgment. 

I  will  now  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  confident  assurance  to  my  fellow 
citizens  that  Norwich,  which  has  given  birth  to  two  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  insurance  offices  of  its  or  any  age,  will  long  possess  them  within  her 
walls  and  will  find  them,  as  they  have  hitherto  proved  to  be,  the  handmaids  of 
her  prosperity. 

Thus  were  the  tables  turned.  His  critics  were  as  active  in  their 
vituperation  of  the  Society’s  management  as  ever,  but  they  were  no  longer 
under  any  illusion  as  to  the  influence  and  abilities  of  the  man  they  had 
to  compete  with  in  the  Norwich  Union  secretary.  Samuel’s  leading 
opponent,  one  of  those  who  had  been  primarily  responsible  for  stirring 
up  the  trouble  from  the  commencement,  wrote: 

Let  a  report  be  printed  and  let  it  be  sent  to  every  insurer  and  then  let  a  meeting 
be  called  in  London  to  consider  the  future  proceedings. 

But  [he  adds]  let  no  one  place  any  faith  in  the  decision  of  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Norwich.  Be  not  deceived.  Mr.  Bignold  has  obtained  an  incalculable 
power  by  his  position  and  the  control  he  has  enjoyed  in  the  disposal  of  your 
funds.  His  influence  is  visible  in  all  directions,  in  public  matters  of  all  descriptions, 
in  the  county,  in  the  city,  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the  provinces.  Many  benefits, 

I  humbly  conceive,  will  then  arise  from  such  a  course.  Again,  I  repeat,  let  your 
report  be  printed  and  circulated,  but  do  not  underestimate  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Bignold.”1 

1  Norwich  Mercury. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  DOURO 

Son  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  an  oil  painting  by  Gambetta 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 

To  his  son  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  King  William  IV 
( Original  in  possession  of  the  author ) 


Chapter  XI 

The  Examiners  Report — The  Norwich  meeting — The  Chairmans  speech — • 
Norwich  Union  system  scrutinised— The  Secretary's  salary — Norwich  or  London 
— The  attack  repulsed — The  Societies' future  home — Vindication — A  presentation 

IT  was  not  before  the  autumn  of  1839  that  the  examiners  completed 
their  inquiry.  The  result  of  their  findings  had,  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  given  them,  to  be  reported  to  meetings  previously  advert 
tised  to  be  held  in  London  and  Norwich. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Your  examiners  think  they  are  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  con' 
elusions: 

(1)  That  the  insufficiency  of  the  surplus  assets  for  the  division  of  a  bonus  in 
1836  was  not  occasioned  by  any  unfavourable  course  of  events  affecting 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Office,  but  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  profits  of  the  septennial  period  then  ending  having  been  anticipated 
by  the  bonus  which  was  appropriated  in  1829. 

(2)  That  the  great  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  Office  from  1829  to 
1836,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenses  of  management,  places  the 
safety  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  the  sums  now  guaranteed  beyond  all 
doubt  or  suspicion  and  affords  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  anticipating 
considerable  additions  to  the  sum  assured  at  the  future  periods  of  division. 

The  Norwich  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November  26th,  1839. 
Neither  examiners,  nor  directors,  nor  Samuel  could  have  anticipated  a 
mill-pond  voyage;  indeed,  the  chairman,  Colonel  Harvey,  made  this 
clear  in  his  opening  remarks.  Various  side-issues  were  interspersed  in  a 
meeting  which  lasted  more  than  four  hours.  These  included  criticism 
of  the  passing  of  the  bonus;  the  distribution  and  type  of  mortgages;  the 
regularity  of  the  investment  of  the  Society’s  funds;  the  amount  maintained 
on  deposit  at  interest  rates  considered  unreasonably  low,  and  many  other 
criticisms,  but  all  tending  to  an  ultimate  discussion  on  the  two  main 
issues:  (a)  should  the  examiners*  report  be  confirmed?  ( h )  should  the 
Society  remain  in  Norwich  or  be  moved  to  London? 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  proceedings  taken  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  journal.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  people,  it  is  stated,  were 
present  when  the  meeting  began.  Colonel  Harvey,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  said: 

Gentlemen  co-partners,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  acquisition  of 
so  many  friends,  whom  I  see  around  me  from  all  parts,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
the  number  so  will  the  excellence  and  importance  of  this  institution  be  spread 
abroad.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  friends  of  the  Society  and  have  but  one  object  in 
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VJ[ew — the  good  of  the  institution,  although  we  seek  it  by  different  paths.  I  hope 
the  scene  which  occurred  at  the  previous  meeting  will  not  be  repeated.  Clamour 
can  do  no  good,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  not  substitute  that  for  what  ought 
to  be  calm  consideration  and  friendly  discussion.  As,  gentlemen,  in  our  private 
affairs  we  can  bear  contradiction,  why  should  we  not,  therefore,  bear  it  here  also  ? 
There  is  no  occasion  for  heat  or  angry  feeling.  We  are  come  here  to  discuss  and 
not  to  dispute.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  put  in  writing  an  address  which  the 
Secretary  will  read  and  which  I  hope  will  be  considered  satisfactory. 

The  directors’  introductory  address  was  then  read,  which  may  be 
epitomised  as  follows: 

On  an  occasion  so  important  as  the  present  to  the  welfare  of  this  great  institution 
the  Directors  feel  that  the  position  and  views  of  the  executive  body  of  the  Society 
should  be  distinctly  explained  and  understood.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  Society  has  outgrown  its  original  constitution  and  arrangements,  and  that  its 
future  well-being  demands  extensive  and  important  changes  both  in  its  constitution 
and  in  the  details  of  its  management. 

The  gentlemen  in  whom  the  insurers  had  placed  their  confidence  had  for  two 
years  past  been  pursuing  their  labours  and  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  Society’s  affairs.  Now,  these  Examiners  having  most  ably  performed  the  office 
assigned  to  them  and  having,  by  the  delivery  of  their  report,  ceased  to  exist  in 
that  character,  by  whom  should  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  materials  alluded  to 
be  undertaken,  or  rather,  upon  whom  does  this  task  unavoidably  devolve  but 
upon  the  governing  body  of  the  Society.  The  Directors  deeply  feel  that  they  are 
bound  to  keep  steadily  in  view  as  the  polar  star  of  their  efforts,  not  only  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  whole  Society,  but  also  that  of  those  annuitants  and 
other  parties,  who,  not  being  members,  are  nevertheless  so  extensively  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  property  they  have  entrusted  to  its  care. 

The  report  went  on  to  state: 

There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  the  Directors  deem  it  equally  due  to 
themselves  and  the  assured  not  to  allow  the  least  misapprehension  for  one  moment 
to  exist,  and  that  is  as  to  the  seat  of  government.  They  feel,  therefore,  bound  to 
declare  that  they  consider  this  to  be  essentially  a  Norwich  Society,  and  that  it  is 
their  firm  and  deliberate  conviction  that  any  attempt  by  legal  or  illegal  proceedings, 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  must  prove  utterly  abortive. 

The  governing  body  of  six  Directors,  they  admit,  is  decidedly  too  limited. 

They  consider  it  due  to  the  Society  that,  with  the  least  avoidable  delay,  a 
responsible  direction,  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  to  ensure  general  confidence, 
should  be  legally  formed,  and  those  who  compose  it  should  lay  full  and  explicit 
accounts  before  Annual  General  Meetings,  and  that  all  the  Directors  should  be 
subject  periodically  to  go  out  of  office  and  to  have  their  places  supplied  by  the 
assured  in  general  meeting  assembled. 

The  Board  further  desire  that  the  present  Board  shall  be  strengthened  by 
the  inclusion  of  Alderman  Farebrother  and  Mr.  Steward,  and,  in  addition, 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Recorder  Jermy. 

The  directors’  report  having  been  read,  Alderman  Farebrother  then 
rose  and  said  that  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
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distinctly  to  understand  that  all  the  officers  of  the  institution  agreed  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  examiners  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers, 
to  which  question  Mr.  Bignold  replied: 

As  far  as  regards  myself,  I  at  once  state  that  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
office  which  I  hold.  I  do  not  say  this  on  my  own  opinion,  but  I  have  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authority  I  could  obtain,  and  which  opinion  I  feel 
justifies  me  in  making  that  assertion.  Still,  I  should  as  soon  as  the  Board  is 
constituted,  have  laid  down  those  rights  and  have  submitted  myself  to  their 
decision  as  to  compensation.  (Loud  applause.) 

This  answer  appeared,  on  the  face  of  it,  quite  generous,  but.  Alderman 
Farebrother  was  not  to  be  put  off.  “I  am  not  concerned”,  he  said,  “with 
vested  interests.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question,  Yes  or  No.”  The 
secretary  said  that  he  felt  that  his  remuneration  might  well  be  left  to  his 
board  to  determine. 

My  Board  [said  Samuel]  are  honourable  gentlemen.  It  has  been  bruited  abroad 
that  I  am  in  receipt  of  as  much  as^8,ooo  or  ^9,000  a  year — in  fact,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  exaggeration  of  my  riches.  There  is  in  point  of  fact  only  a 
difference  of  ^500  per  annum  between  the  salary  which  Alderman  Farebrother 
had  advocated  and  the  sum  which  I  have  announced  I  am  prepared  to  accept. 

At  length  Farebrother  stated  that  the  secretary  was  to  have  a  salary 
of  ^2,000  a  year,  and  he  was  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  Society’s  house, 
garden,  and  premises,  except  such  as  were  used  by  the  Fire  Office.  He 
was  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  directors,  conduct  correspondence,  sign 
receipts,  make  payments,  and  all  other  things  that  appertained  to  the 
office.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Bignold  had  not  himself  accepted  these  terms, 
but  he,  Mr.  Farebrother,  understood  that  Mr.  Recorder  Jermy  had  been 
conducting  negotiations  on  the  question  of  salary  on  Mr.  Bignold’s  behalf, 
and  Mr.  Jermy  had  indicated  that  such  a  sum  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  secretary. 

Economy  is  necessary,  and  I  hope  sincerely  Mr.  Bignold  will  accept  this 
recommendation.  I  should  like  to  say  that  no  man  likes  to  accept  ^2,000  if  he 
can  get  ^2,500,  but  it  should  be  made  known  that  Mr.  Bignold,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings,  has  conducted  himself  with  a  marked  candour 
and  propriety.  (Applause.) 

He  had  refused  the  production  of  no  information  or  of  no  book,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  said  to  the  examiners:  “Ask  what  you  want,  take 
what  you  desire.”  (Loud  applause.)  He,  Alderman  Farebrother,  felt 
that  he  had  dealt  fairly  with  his  friends  on  both  sides  and  he  would  like 
to  assure  the  meeting  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  examiners 
that  in  this  recommendation,  as  in  all  others,  they  believed  that  the 
meeting  that  day,  in  the  acceptance  of  their  report,  would  set  the  con/ 
stitution  of  the  Society  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  never  again  be  shaken. 
(Cheers.) 
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Mr.  Bignold,  we  are  told,  rose  amidst  considerable  excitement  and 
made  this  statement,  which  was  received  with  acclamation,  lasting  for 
an  appreciable  time:  “Gentlemen,  after  the  explanation  of  Alderman 
Farebrother  I  have  not  a  single  word  to  say.  I  subscribe  to  the  sum.” 

From  this  point  onwards  a  ding/dong  struggle  ensued.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  examiners,  and  on  the  other  were  the  gentlemen  from 
London  who  supported  the  recommendations  of  the  London  meeting. 
Neither  side  can  be  described  as  having  won,  for  the  victory  went  to  the 
secretary,  who  was  the  winner  all  along  the  line. 

The  London  viewpoint  was  first  raised.  This  was  a  proposal  to  set 
up  a  committee  of  four  directors,  with  four  of  the  London  committee  to 
form  a  new  constitution  for  the  Society,  claiming  that  if  this  was  agreed 
to  it  would  make  the  Society  not  merely  a  union  but  united. 

“Then,”  said  their  spokesman,  “might  ‘the  widow’s  heart  leap  for  joy 
and  the  orphan’s  voice  be  raised  in  thanksgiving’.” 

His  supporters  were  loud  in  their  applause  of  this  statement,  but 
obviously  it  did  not  please  the  examiners,  nor,  indeed,  the  people  of 
Norwich,  who  were  in  a  majority  at  the  meeting  and  who  sought  not 
the  dictatorial  influence  of  London,  fearing  that  their  infant  might  be 
snatched  away  from  them.  The  next  speaker  to  rise  therefore  argued  thus: 

“Let  us  not  give  way  to  wrath.  Let  us  divest  ourselves  of  anger  and 
thoughts  of  recrimination  and  let  us  act  calmly,  deliberately,  cautiously, 
and  temperately,  having  no  object  in  view  but  to  secure  the  good  of  this 
important  institution.” 

“I  shall  move”,  he  said,  “that  this  meeting  records  the  report  of  the 
examiners  as  being  highly  satisfactory,  establishing  the  continued  safety 
of  the  institution  with  the  prospect  of  improved  future  advantages  to  all 
who  may  effect  their  insurances  with  it,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  accorded  to  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Steward  and  Lloyd  for  their  most 
important  services.” 

This  proposal  was  seconded,  but  hardly  in  terms  to  be  helpful  to  the 
chairman,  for  the  speaker  remarked: 

It  is  evident  that  the  London  committee  have  come  here  ashamed  of  them' 
selves  and,  in  meeting  down  here  after  not  having  disapproved  of  the  examiners* 
report  in  London,  which  they  now  try  to  traduce,  they  are,  in  effect,  merely 
moving  their  own  dissolution. 

This  statement  created  excitement,  but  how  Samuel  must  have  enjoyed 
it,  particularly  when  associated  with  the  argument  adopted  by  the  next 
speaker,  who  said: 

If  I  understand  the  position,  according  to  the  London  committee,  four  of 
the  Directors  are  to  be  selected  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  reconstitute  the  Society 
and  four  are  to  be  sdected  from  London.  Why  from  London?  Should  not  the 
four  be  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  the  insurers  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  London 
interests  should  be  considered  more  than  any  other  interests. 
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The  London  committee  [he  argued]  stands  before  you  in  the  light  of  a  public 
prosecutor  and  has  anyone  yet  ever  heard  of  a  public  prosecutor  sitting  in  judgment 
on  his  own  case  ? 

At  this  point  Alderman  Farebrother  appealed  to  the  chairman: 

The  examiners  [he  said]  are  not  going  to  see  their  report  smothered.  We  came 
here  to  have  that  report  examined  and  to  answer  any  question  which  might  be 
put  upon  it. 

The  proposal  for  the  formation  of  this  committee  then  appears  to  have 
been  dropped  and  Mr.  Pontifex,  a  Londoner,  rose  to  question  the  report. 

“I  do  not  object  to  the  report,”  he  said,  amidst  considerable  noise  and 
hooting,  “but  to  what  it  discloses.” 

I  know  that  I  am  not  an  object  of  apparently  much  popularity,  but  the  proofs 
of  mismanagement  are  so  strong.  (Great  hootings,  noise  and  confusion.)  I  will 
not  be  put  down  [he  shouted].  I  have  as  much  right  to  be  heard  as  anyone  else. 
This  interruption  by  you  men  of  Norwich  is  a  most  disgraceful  exhibition. 

Cries  of  “No,  no”  and  continued  hissing  caused  him  to  resume  his  seat. 
Tempers  were  clearly  rising,  Pontifex  was  only  temporarily  shouted 
down,  and  he  was  soon  again  addressing  the  meeting  and  attacking 
Samuel  for  his  having  investments  standing  in  his  own  name,  and 
delivering  an  onslaught  upon  the  directors. 

This  brought  the  following  explanation  from  Alderman  Farebrother. 
When  they  looked  over  the  mortgages  taken  in  Mr.  Bignold’s  name  there 
were  five  on  which  declarations  had  been  engrossed  and  six  others  on 
which  there  were  no  such  declarations.  The  total  number  of  deeds 
standing  in  Mr.  Bignold’s  name  was  eleven. 

And  [said  Farebrother]  I  am  bound  to  say  that  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Bignold’s. 
(Great  applause  and  cries  of  Hear,  hear.)  Five  of  these  securities  he  has  not  got. 
The  remaining  six  amount  to  ^2,600.  That  is  a  small  amount  of  securities  out 
of  ^1,000,000,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  meeting  to  say  that  a  more  honourable 
man,  or  one  more  disposed  to  give  every  information,  does  not  exist. 

Although  the  mortgage  deeds  stand  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bignold,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  Mr.  Bignold  has  never  had  any  more  control  over  them  than  anyone 
of  you  present  at  this  meeting.  (Great  noise  and  applause.) 

To  give  Pontifex  his  due  he  was  swift  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
meeting  following  this  statement. 

It  is  a  great  pity  [he  said]  that  the  examiners  in  their  report  could  not  have 
been  more  explicit. 

If  I  had  known  how  the  case  stood  I  would  have  suffered  my  right  hand  to 
be  cut  off  rather  than  make  such  a  charge  against  you.  I  beg  to  withdraw  the 
observations  I  have  made.  (Loud  applause.) 

Amidst  turmoil  he  then  proposed  that  the  Society  should  have  two 
boards  of  directors,  one  in  Norwich  and  one  in  London,  each  to  confirm 
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the  doings  of  the  other,  but  Samuel  was  quickly  on  his  feet,  and  what 
in  effect  he  really  said  was  this— that  he  found  one  board  quite  difficult 
enough  to  compete  with  without  wanting  two. 

By  this  time  the  meeting  had  lasted  two  hours,  and  it  was  now  for 
the  secretary  to  give  an  answer  to  the  charges  made  against  him  and  his 
administration. 

It  is  bruited  abroad  [he  said]  that  I  have  packed  this  meeting.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  some  forty  or  fifty  tradesmen  in  Norwich,  entirely  unsolicited,  but 
actuated  by  the  best  motive,  that  of  the  desire  to  keep  such  a  noble  institution  in 
their  city,  have  of  their  own  free  accord,  come  forward  and  effected  insurances 
for  the  perfectly  legitimate  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
Office  to  London. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  examiners  he  was  both  emphatic  and 
concise. 

I  and  everyone  in  my  office  [he  said]  are  perfectly  ready  to  bend  to  the  reconv 
mendations  of  the  examiners  and  we  will  adopt  every  suggestion  which  they 
make  for  the  improvement  of  the  institution. 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a  Mr.  Bacon,  an  active  political  1 
opponent  and  one  of  his  critics.  With  his  finger  pointed  at  Bacon, 
Samuel  announced:  “In  my  eye  I  have  that  gentleman  and  I  shudder  to 
look  at  him.  I  have  done  him  every  service  that  man  could  confer  upon 
man  and  he  has  merely  requited  me  by  being  a  demon  to  me.” 

The  secretary  was  defending  the  institution  that  was  his  pride  and 
his  very  life. 

It  has  been  asserted  [he  said]  that  I  have  plundered  the  Office  of  thousands, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  out  of  the  income  I  have  received  I  have 
paid  all  salaries  of  all  clerks  and  met  a  variety  of  expenses.  It  should  also  be 
recollected  that  the  percentage  which  I  received  in  the  infancy  of  the  Society  was 
small,  and  if  in  the  end  it  arises  to  a  large  amount,  I  may  claim  that  my  emoluments 
have  only  increased  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  has  been  attained,  and  that 
has  been  done  by  the  most  unceasing  care,  attention,  and  toil  by  rising  early  and 
lying  down  late.  In  that  way  prosperity  has  been  achieved. 

I  may  say  that  though  the  salary  has  been  large,  it  has  been  no  more  than  was 
stipulated  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  nor  have  I  drawn  from  the  Office  a  shilling 
more  than  I  have  been  entitled  to.  When  the  accountant  came  down  I  was  asked 
to  show  the  amount  which  I  had  drawn.  I  laid  the  books  before  the  accountant 
and  after  the  most  minute  investigation  the  accountant  told  me  that  everything  was 
correct,  except  that  I  had  wronged  myself  of  an  amount  of  about  .£50. 

I  would  remind  the  meeting  of  the  feeling  which  I  have  evinced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  namely,  that  I  will  bend  to  the  suggestions  of  the  examiners  as 
to  my  salary.  In  doing  so  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  not  done  this  as  the  result  of 
any  proceedings  taken  by  the  London  committee,  but  I  have  done  it  spon^ 
taneously  in  accordance  with  the  determination  I  came  to  in  1836. 

At  this  point,  an  insurer  intervened  with  this  question:  “Does  not 
the  deed  of  settlement  contain  a  provision  that  in  the  event  of  your  father 
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retiring,  he  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  one  of  his  sons  as 
secretary?”  To  which  Samuel  replied: 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  true  that 
years  ago  differences  arose  between  the  Society  and  my  father,  the  then  secretary, 
which  became  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  Chancery,  but  the  then  secretary  had 
never  given  up  his  right  to  appoint  one  of  his  sons. 

These  differences  between  my  father  and  myself  lasted  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1829.  In  this  year,  however,  a  compromise  took  place  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  for  the  last  seven  years  of  my  father’s  life  we  lived  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  affection.  It  had  been  my  father’s  intention  to  make  me  Secretary  of  the  Fire 
Office  and  my  brother,  John,  Secretary  of  the  Life,  but  the  hand  of  Providence 
removed  my  brother  and  after  my  reconciliation  with  my  father  the  appointment 
was  given  to  me. 

I  desire  to  record  that  I  have  been  treated  by  the  examiners  throughout  the 
whole  investigation  with  the  highest  possible  consideration.  I  have  never  been 
treated  as  a  criminal  in  the  way  that  I  have  been  treated  by  the  Press.  The 
examiners  have  acted  towards  me  treating  me  as  a  gentleman  who  should  not  be 
charged  with  unworthy  conduct  until  it  be  proved  that  I  was  guilty  of  it. 

On  resuming  his  seat  an  early  critic  rose  to  declare: 

There  is  no  man  in  this  room  who  rejoices  more  than  I  do  in  the  light  in 
which  you,  sir,  stand  before  this  meeting  this  day. 

If  the  meeting  was  in  any  doubt  concerning  his  integrity  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  such  doubts  were  now  dispelled.  Examiners,  insurers,  and 
directors  were,  one  after  another,  to  make  varying  suggestions,  but  the 
meeting  as  a  whole  were  not  disposed  to  prolong  the  proceedings  unduly. 
Most  of  the  London  speakers  were  received  with  hisses  and  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  stamping  of  feet  to  a  large  extent  prohibited  them  from 
making  themselves  heard. 

At  length  Farebrother  rose  to  address  the  policy/holders: 

I  am  here  [the  Alderman  declared]  to  speak  in  fairness.  I  am  here  to  speak 
without  exaggeration  and  before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  meeting 
how  detrimental  such  reports  as  have  been  circulated  by  the  London  committee 
are,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  interests  of  those  very  people  whom  we  are  most  desiring 
to  help,  and  who  are  the  people  that  this  institution  strives  to  serve.  I  hope  it  will 
go  forth  this  day  that  every  policy  is  safe  and  that  the  future  prospect  of  prosperity 
presents  itself  from  the  fact  that  £140,000  profit  has  been  realised  during  seven 
years,  and  I  shall  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  such  an  arrangement  will  be 
come  to  to-day  as  will  place  this  noble  institution  on  the  firmest  footing,  not  only 
for  our  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us 
all  and  who  will  experience  its  advantages  after  those  who  are  here  to/day  are  dead. 

The  crucial  point  was  fast  approaching.  Would  the  meeting  approve 
the  examiners’  report  and  accord  them  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  services  ? 
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An  amendment  which  was  moved  by  Pontifex  from  London,  was 
in  effect  practically  a  direct  negative.  It  was  put  to  the  meeting  without 
further  delay  by  the  chairman,  who  realised  that  time  and  patience  were 
nearly  exhausted.  On  a  show  of  hands,  twenty  hands  went  up  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  on  the  contrary  being  put,  the  amendment  was 
negatived  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  those  present.  The  original 
resolution  was  then  put  and  it  was  carried  amid  great  enthusiasm,  many 
present  waving  their  arms  aloft  and  cheering  loudly. 

Above  the  noise  Farebrother  made  efforts  to  express  his  thanks,  and 
pleaded  with  the  meeting  under  no  circumstances  to  break  up  until  one 
other  important  question  had  been  settled. 

Is  the  future  home  of  the  institution  [he  asked]  to  remain  in  Norwich  or  is 
the  Head  Office  to  be  moved  to  London  ? 

The  meeting  were  determined:  “Norwich,  Norwich,  Norwich,”  was 
the  cry.  A  resolution  against  the  removal  from  Norwich  was  unanimously 
carried. 

So  the  meeting,  which  had  lasted  the  best  part  of  the  day,  broke  up. 
In  explanation  of  this  somewhat  extensive  report  of  these  proceedings 
it  should  be  recalled  that  up  till  this  period  the  “Norwich  Union”  had 
been  experiencing  teething  troubles.  This  was,  so  to  speak,  the  cutting 
of  the  last  wisdom  tooth  and  from  this  day  onwards  the  Society  never 
looked  back. 

Recording  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  the  time,  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  wrote  as  follows: 

The  character  of  Mr.  Bignold  has  been  placed  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
unimpeachable  honour,  good  fame,  and  integrity  and  the  present  state  of  the 
Society’s  affairs  is  founded  on  that  firm  and  equitable  basis  of  adjustment  and 
fully  warrants  its  members  in  looking  forward  to  years  of  increasing  prosperity 
and  success  for  the  establishment. 

In  the  following  year — 1840 — Samuel’s  friends  rallied  round  him  and 
the  agents  of  the  Life  Office  subscribed  to  a  handsome  gift  of  plate. 
Some  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  Society’s  representatives  from  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  joined  in  the  testimony  they  were  desirous  of 
according  their  chief.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  sent 
out  over  the  signature  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  agents,  repre^ 
senting  the  Society  in  the  following  areas:  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Hillston,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter. 

Chelmsford, 

January  1840 

Mr.  Bignold,  having  entirely  acquitted  himself  of  the  numerous  and  serious 
charges  brought  against  him  at  the  meeting  at  Norwich  on  November  1839,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  agents  of  the  Society  should  subscribe  towards  a  piece 
of  plate  to  commemorate  the  event. 
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Norwich  Union  Office, 

Liverpool, 

2nd  March  1840 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  perceive  by  the  foregoing  what  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bignold  are 
contemplating  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 

Considering  the  charges  that  were  made  against  that  gentleman  and  which 
were  so  completely  refuted  and  exposed  at  the  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the 
members,  holden  at  Norwich  in  November  last,  the  time  appears  to  have  arrived 
when  the  principle  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Kingdom 
should  co-operate  in  offering  some  testimonial  of  their  undiminished  respect  to  an 
individual  whom  they  consider  to  have  been  most  unjustly  accused. 

Having  been  in  continual  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bignold,  and  having 
experienced  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  Life  Office  have 
been  conducted  during  a  period  of  many  years,  we  recommend  and  solicit  you 
to  concur  with  us  in  our  endeavours. 

On  communicating  your  intentions  to  either  or  any  of  the  undersigned,  you 
will  be  informed  to  whom  the  subscriptions  may  be  paid,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
no  one  subscription  shall  exceed  one  guinea. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 


This  letter  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  areas  aforementioned. 
With  early  business  troubles  now  overcome,  henceforward  both 
societies  rapidly  increased  in  strength. 
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Chapter  XII 

The  passing  years— Lord  Stormont’s  resignation— The  Marquis  of  Douro  introduced 
—The  Parliamentary  tangle— Birthday  celebrations  of  H.K.H.  the  Princess  Victoria 
— Correspondence — Douro  stays  at  Surrey  Street — King  William  s  health — The 
Duke  of  Wellington  writes  to  his  son— King  William  IV  dies— Victoria  is  Queen- 
More  celebrations— The  Marquis  of  Douro  heads  the  poll— Petition  in  favour  of 
penny  postage — Hill’s  victory — Coronation  revels 

THE  years  were  passing.  Samuel  was  now  a  man  of  forty^six 
years  of  age,  and  he  was  the  father  of  ten  children.  Politics  at 
this  period  of  his  life  had  begun  to  play  a  considerable  part.  The 
first  few  weeks  of  1837  found  him  in  a  fighting  spirit.  In  January  Lord 
Stormont  wrote  him: 

I  am  approached  with  a  request  from  my  people  in  Perthshire  to  offer  myself 
as  their  candidate  on  dissolution.  I  find  myself  constrained  to  accede  to  the 
request.  I  am  desirous  of  showing  my  regard  to  the  courtesy  I  have  received  from 
the  citizens  of  Norwich  by  assuring  myself  that  this  information  is  communicated 
in  a  truly  correct  and  courteous  manner. 

May  I  ask  you  to  peruse  the  enclosed.  Make  your  notes  upon  it,  and  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  return  it  to  me  with  your  comments  it  shall  have  my 
prompt  attention. 

Lord  Stormont’s  letter  was  duly  edited  and  Samuel  lost  no  time  in 
meeting  the  situation  that  was  to  arise.  He  promptly  got  into  touch  with 
Colonel  Harvey,  the  President  of  the  local  Conservative  Association, 
and  before  the  month  was  out  he  moved  that  an  invitation  be  sent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Douro  (the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  requesting  him 
to  come  forward  to  contest  the  constituency.  This  requisition  was 
responded  to  by  the  signatures  of  upwards  of  1,600  electors,  and  his 
Lordship,  complying  with  the  request,  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Norwich  on  the  13th  of  the  following  month. 

Before  midsummer  a  meeting  was  convened  under  Samuel’s  presL 
dency,  held  at  the  Orange  and  Purple  Club,  when  the  Marquis  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  Campbell  Scarlett  (the  son  of  the  former  member,  now 
Lord  Abinger)  were  adopted  as  prospective  candidates.  The  choice, 
wrote  Samuel  to  Stormont,  made  the  Blue  and  Whites  appear  to  be 
stunned. 

At  this  particular  moment  things  looked  rosy  for  the  party  which 
Samuel  was  leading.  In  the  country  the  Whigs  were  at  a  low  ebb.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  staked  their  existence  on  carrying  their  measures 
for  Ireland,  but  had  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Tories 
cried  that  the  country  was  without  a  Government,  and  the  Radical 
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members  in  the  other  House  repeated  the  cry.  Ministers  were  believed  to 
desire  earnestly  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  elected  during  the  short 
Peel  administration,  but  the  King  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  believed 
that  the  King  was  anxious  for  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  but  the 
Ministry,  on  their  part,  did  not  appear  to  think  of  giving  up.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  could  not  endure  for  long.  A  change  was  inevitable,  but  when 
the  change  came  it  was  not  exactly  in  the  way  that  had  been  expected. 

On  May  24th  the  Princess  Victoria  attained  her  legal  majority,  and 
her  eighteenth  birthday  had  been  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  all  over 
the  land.  Norwich  was  no  exception.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  and  Samuel  moved  the  dispatch  of  a  loyal  address.  With  the 
Corporation  he  then  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  the 
Mayor  provided  refreshment  at  the  Guildhall,  and  subsequently  a  public 
banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

Within  a  month  the  unexpected  was  to  occur.  It  was  now  necessary, 
in  the  light  of  a  probable  dissolution,  for  Samuel  to  tackle  the  political 
situation  in  Norwich  in  earnest. 

We  find  him  first  writing  to  Douro  in  the  following  terms:  “I  can 
appreciate  your  not  desiring  to  spend  more  than  ^2,000  on  your  election 
— there  should  be  no  need.  You  may  count  on  me  for  ^500  as  a 
preliminary.”  To  this  offer  he  receives  a  reply: 


My  dear  Bignold, 

I  have  shown  your  letter  to  my  father,  who  expresses  his  grateful  appreciation 
of  your  generosity.  The  only  thing  of  importance  to  us  is  the  chance  of  dissolution. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  Whigs  who  will  succeed  will  not  be 
opposed  during  this  session,  the  object  of  the  Protectionists  being  to  avert  from 
themselves  the  possibility  of  driving  the  Whigs  into  the  arms  of  the  Radicals  and 
thereby  cutting  their  own  throats  effectually  and  permanently.  For  this  reason  it 
is  surmised  they  will  assist  the  Whigs.  Of  course,  the  Whigs  will  dissolve 
whenever  they  find  a  good  opportunity,  for  it  is  clear  that  this  Parliament  is  against 
them.  This,  however,  is  not  supposed  to  be  likely  until  the  autumn,  but  it  is 
possible  immediately,  for  they  keep  their  counsel  well. 

Many  people  blame  Sir  Robert  for  not  dissolving.  It  is  a  great  question  to 
decide.  As  my  father  says,  he  would  better  have  served  his  friends  by  dissolving, 
and  might  have  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protectionists  would  have 
gained  and  a  re-junction  of  the  Party  rendered  much  less  probable.  On  the  whole 
I  think  he  has  done  the  high-minded  thing. 

Much  must  hang  on  the  goodness,  or  badness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  effect 
of  the  new  Law  at  the  beginning.  Numbers  of  the  Protectionists  will,  of  course, 
return  when  they  find  their  alarm  ill-founded  and,  if  a  little  time  be  given  them, 
will  stand  as  candidates  again  and  as  friends  of  Peel. 

For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  for  despair.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Leader,  the 
Radical,  who  said  to  me  last  night,  “Til  give  the  Whigs  six  months,  or  nine  at 

the  most.  Yours  sincerely, 

Douro 
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Having  secured  the  candidature  of  Douro,  Samuel  now  turned  his 
attention  to  Scarlett,  and  to  encourage  him,  he  writes  as  follows: 

Norwich  is  not  only  a  quiet  seat,  but  has  been  prosperous  to  its  Members. 
Windham1  was  a  Minister  of  the  Crown;  Robert  Grant  passed  to  a  rich  Indian 
Governorship,  and  your  honoured  father  to  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  all  within 
range  of  my  short  life. 

To  be  candid,  I  do  not  mind  who  is  chosen,  but  I  should  be  sorry,  and  would 
resent  it  very  much  if  Norwich  were  to  be  played  with. 

This  last  remark  was  due  to  Scarlett  having  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  his  determination  to  stand.  Evidently  he  was  feeling  uneasy  and 
perhaps  a  little  sore,  as  he  writes  to  Scarlett  again  on  the  following  day: 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  flatter  myself  that  my  views  count,  and  my  influence, 
especially  having  regard  to  my  association  with  the  Yarn  Company,  and  the 
Railroad,  has  not  in  any  degree  diminished.  Of  course  the  ideal  move  would  be 
for  Lord  Stormont  himself  to  revisit  Norwich  and  speak  in  support  of  his 
successor.  This  should  materially  assist  and  it  would  be  a  brave  man  who  declared 
that  dissolution  can  be  long  delayed.  Lord  Orford,  who  stayed  with  me  last 
night,  was  very  definite  as  to  this. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Windham,2  who  called  on  me  the  other  day,  spent 
some  time  in  the  morning^room  telling  me  that  the  King  has  pledged  himself  to 
Lord  Melbourne  that  the  Government  shall  have  the  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country  before  they  go  out,  and  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  imme/ 
diately  after  the  Lords  reject  the  Irish  Corporation  and  English  Church  Bills, 
on  which  two  measures  the  Government  will  be  content  to  dissolve.  He  also 
told  me  privately  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  stand  again  for  East  Norfolk  so 
that  means  another  problem  for  us  to  face. 

A  couple  of  months  after  this  correspondence  Douro  was  staying  at 
Surrey  Street  in  order,  as  Samuel  put  it,  that  he  might  the  better  acquaint 
himself  with  the  life  of  the  constituency  and  meet  those  individuals  who 
would  be  helpful  to  his  candidature. 

It  was  at  this  time  becoming  apparent  that  other  considerations  than 
those  occasioned  by  Whig  unpopularity  might  conceivably  hasten  the 
demise  of  the  Government.  The  health  of  King  William  was  not  what 
it  had  been.  It  was  noticed  at  the  levee  held  early  in  May  that  the  King 
had  remained  seated  and  looked  worn  and  feeble.  England  soon  became 
a  whispering  gallery.  The  old  Duke  wrote  to  Douro;  Douro  told  Samuel. 
But  people  all  over  the  country  seemed  to  have  comforted  themselves  that 
nothing  serious  could  be  the  matter  with  him.  But  when  he  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  ball  he  was  giving  for  the  Princess  Victoria  on 
attaining  her  majority,  tongues  began  to  wag  even  more  freely  and 
speculation  was  rampant.  Stormont  wrote  to  Douro  that  everyone  was 
marvelling  at  his  courage  and  kindness  of  thought  for  others  when  in 
failing  health.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June  bulletins  began  to  be 
1  William  Windham.  2  William  Howe  Windham. 
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issued.  The  anniversary  of  Waterloo  was  at  hand.  The  King  was  unable 
to  attend.  The  end  was  near. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  in  constant  touch  with  Douro, 
and  in  nearly  all  his  letters  the  King’s  health  and  the  impending  dissolution 
were  the  main  topics.  The  Conservative  Party  in  Norwich  might, 
therefore,  claim  that  with  this  first/hand  information  it  was  not  only 
forewarned  but  also  forearmed.  At  length,  on  June  19th,  the  Duke  wrote 

I  as  follows: 

London, 

June  lgth ,  1837 

My  dear  Douro,1 

I  write  you  this  line  to  tell  you  that  there  remains  scarcely  a  hope  that  the 
King  will  recover.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  die  this  day.  He  can  scarcely 
hold  out  longer  than  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

W. 

This  letter  was  followed  on  the  next  day  with  a  further  letter: 

My  dear  Douro,2 

I  wrote  you  yesterday  and  informed  you  of  the  probability  of  the  King’s  death. 
He  died  this  morning  at  a  quarter  past  two  o’clock.  I  have  been  to  the  Council 
at  Kensington  and  have  sworn  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

W. 

“The  King  is  dead — long  live  the  Queen.”  The  bells  of  the  city 
churches  in  Norwich,  just  as  all  over  the  country,  were  tolled  throughout 
the  day.  On  the  Sunday  all  churches  were  draped  in  heavy  crape,  and 
on  July  7th,  1837,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  life  of  the  city  was  hushed, 
everything  being  at  a  standstill. 

Samuel,  with  the  Corporation,  attended  the  memorial  service  at  the 
Cathedral.  Two  days  later  he  took  part  in  the  formalities  in  connection 
with  the  accession  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  to  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Norwich  the  cere/ 
mony  consisted  of  members  of  the  Corporation  taking  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  in  the  ancient  Guildhall  and  then  proceeding  on  to  the  Leads 
(the  local  name  for  the  roof  of  their  building  which  overlooked  the 
Market  Place),  when  amid,  we  are  told,  scenes  of  unprecedented  en/ 
thusiasm  the  Proclamation  was  read.  “God  save  the  Queen”  was  sung 
by  a  huge  concourse  of  citizens,  and  the  Corporation,  escorted  by  the 
17th  Lancers,  made  a  tour  of  the  city,  again  and  again  proclaiming  the 
young  Queen  at  various  suitable  points  of  vantage  en  route . 

Nomination  day  for  candidates  to  represent  the  city,  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  the  King,  was  fixed  for  July  24th.  Four  candidates  were  in 

1  Reproductions  facing  page  65.  2  Ibid. 
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the  field— Arthur  Richard  Wellesley,  Marquis  of  Douro,  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Campbell  Scarlett  were  fighting  in  the  Orange  and  Purple  interest, 
and  Benjamin  Smith,  son  of  the  late  member,  and  Mountford  Nurse 
fought  under  the  Blue  and  White  banner,  Sir  Robert  Harvey  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Bignold  heading  Douro’s  nomination  papers.  Two  days  later 
polling  took  place  and  Scarlett  and  Douro  were  the  winners,  but  by  a 
very  narrow  margin:  Scarlett  1,865,  Douro  1,863,  Smith  1,843,  Nurse 
1,831.  Douro  promptly  conveyed  to  my  great-grandfather  his  own 
gratification  and  that  of  the  Duke  for  the  personal  and  public  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  his  son. 

The  victory  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories.  Dances  and  banquets  were  held  and  intense  excitement  prevailed. 

A  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Town  Council  was  held  on  February  9th, 
1838,  when  a  subject  was  discussed  which  was  to  have  a  far/reaching 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  British  public  individually  and  collectively, 
and  it  was  in  particular  to  be  of  immediate  importance  to  the  commercial 
development  of  Great  Britain  and,  ultimately,  of  the  Empire.  At  this 
meeting  Samuel  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  penny 
postage. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  issue  of  Rowland  Hill’s  first  pamphlet 
the  Government  were  inundated  with  deputations  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
posals.  It  was  some  time  before  the  Ministry  gave  way  to  the  business, 
public,  literary,  and  educational  bodies  which  were  united  in  demanding 
reform.  At  length  the  great  principle  was  established.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  privileged  grumbled  but  the  masses  applauded.  The  cost 
of  postal  service  was  evenly  distributed.  Letter-boxes  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  streets  and  postmen  were  allotted  their  daily  round. 

The  results  of  the  innovation  were  reported  at  intervals  from  all  parts 
of  England.  Thus,  in  Norwich,  we  learn  that  on  January  18th,  1840, 
“the  penny  postage  reduction  has  almost  trebled  the  number  of  letters  in 
Norwich.  A  tradesman  in  this  town  has  already  sent  out  many  thousands 
of  penny  circulars.”  Samuel  wrote  to  Douro:  “The  benefit  to  my  business 
is  already  apparent.  If  I  never  did  worse  than  to  support  you  in  this 
I  shall  have  no  cause  to  lament.” 

The  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  on  June  28th,  1838,  was  celebrated 
in  Norwich  with  great  rejoicings.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  proceeded 
to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Mayor’s  chaplain 
from  the  text  And  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this?”  (Esther  iv.  14).  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  was 
rendered.  At  noon  a  troop  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  under  Major 
Makepeace,  formed  up  in  the  Market  Place  and  fired  a  feu  de  joie  with 
their  pistols,  afterwards  giving  three  cheers  and  flourishing  their  drawn 
swords  above  their  heads  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  The  officers  then 
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retired  to  the  Guildhall,  where  the  Mayor,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
company,  proposed  the  Queens  health. 

The  parishioners  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  parish  church  entertained  in 
the  Corn  Exchange  seven  hundred  and  fifty  poor  persons,  and  similar 
feasts  were  given  throughout  the  city.  A  thousand  workpeople  employed 
at  the  yarn  factory  dined  in  ten  parties  at  ten  public/houses  and  afterwards 
formed  an  imposing  procession  with  Mr.  Bignold  at  their  head.  In  the 
evening  the  city  was  illuminated  and  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
in  the  Market  Place. 

The  celebrations  of  the  day  were  extended  well  into  the  night.  The 
Mayor  gave  a  dinner  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  guests.  Samuel  was  one  of 
them,  as  one  might  have  expected,  but  that  he  should  have  managed  to 
be  able  to  consume  two  dinners  the  same  evening  perhaps  may  strike  one 
as  being  unexpected,  even  on  such  an  interesting  occasion.  Yet  such  was 
presumably  the  case,  as  it  is  also  recorded  that  he  was  present  at  the 
theatre,  which  was  transformed  for  the  night  into  a  banqueting  hall  for 
the  members  of  the  Orange  and  Purple  Club,  where  the  large  gathering 
gave  themselves  up  to  right  royal  jubilation. 

All  other  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country  commemorated 
the  event,  each  in  its  own  way.  Everywhere  it  was  acclaimed  as  a 
joyous  day  and  “the  squire’s  wide  hall  and  the  cottage  small  were  full  of 
I  English  cheer”. 
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Chapter  XIII 

The  fear  of  war— A  musical  festival— The  rights  of  the  Negro— Bedchamber 
correspondence— The  Queens  marriage— Birth  of  the  Princess  Royal— Corn  Laws 
controversy— The  Chartist  risings— The  situation  in  Norwich— An  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Queen — Fourteen  years’  transportation — The  rise  and  fall  of  Dover — 

Feargus  O’Connor  in  Surrey  Street 

THE  next  decade  was  one  that  provided  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
leader  of  a  political  party. 

Scarlett  and  Douro  were  both  profuse  and  constant  corre^ 
spondents  and  few  days  passed  without  one  or  other  of  them  communi/ 
eating  with  Samuel  on  matters  of  national  or  local  interest.  From  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  written  by  them  and  their  friends,  a  few  have  been 
selected,  some  of  which  are  of  a  private  nature  and  others  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  foreign  relations,  the  bedchamber  controversy  and  the  Queen’s 
marriage,  and  other  matters  claiming  the  attention  of  the  public  during 
these  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign. 

Writing  a  letter  from  London,  dated  November  8th,  1838,  Scarlett 
says: 

I  hope  all  is  well  with  you  in  your  family  circle.  News  abroad  looks  very 
warlike.  I  should  not  buy  into  the  Funds  just  now.  There  is  a  report  in  Town 
that  Russia  with  her  60  sail  of  men  of  War  and  a  large  Army  in  the  Baltic  is 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  strike  a  blow  near  home,  and  that 
Leith  is  their  object.  Thus  the  Government  getting  us  quarrelling  among  our/ 
selves  leave  foreign  affairs  to  take  their  own  course.  This  course  is  likely  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  Whigs,  for  they  have  no  real  friend  or  ally  abroad.  Their  conduct 
in  Spain  has  made  them  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  Governments. 
I  have  been  reading  lately  the  Duke’s  despatches.  Had  this  publication  taken 
place  ten  years  ago  nothing  could  have  prevented  his  remaining  Prime  Minister 
•  for  his  life.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  may  not  bring  the  matter  about  even  now. 
At  all  events  their  perusal  is  one  of  the  best  hopes  an  Englishman  and  true  lover 
of  his  country,  and  an  admirer  of  heroic  qualities,  can  possibly  have.  I  recommend 
them  therefore  to  your  son,  Samuel,  who,  if  he  should  be  seized  with  a  Military 
ardour,  will  not  make  the  worse  General  for  being  an  excellent  scholar. 

Douro  had  quite  recently  married,  and  on  May  4th,  1839,  we  find 
him  writing  from  Strathfield  Saye: 

My  dear  Bignold, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  have  communicated  its  contents,  receiving 
in  exchange  all  kinds  of  agreeable  assurances  for  you.  If  possible,  we  will  go  to 
the  Festival.  We  are  engaged  on  that  occasion  to  Burroughes,  I  not  liking  to 
have  her  subjected  to  the  insolence  of  the  sovereign  people  by  leaving  her  in  Town. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  I  would  much  rather  have  begged  you  to  take  us  into  your 
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He  Coni  Laws. 

REMEMBER, 

ON  MAT  31,  1841, 

The  Ministerial  Measure  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
be  propounded  in  Parliament. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED! 

The  true  and  permanent  effect  of  their  Repeal, 
on  the  Working  Classes,  will  be  to 

LOWER  WARES 

AND  TO 

SENDER  WORE  SCARCE. 


The  Master  Manufacturers  cannot  possibly  deny 
the  above  position,  because  it  is  professedly  their 
object  to  meet  the  Foreign  Markets  with  Goods 
at  lower  prices,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Corn  themselves . 


Cheap  Bread !  Cheap  Bread !  the  WHIG  Imposters  cry, 
Mocking  the  Poor  with  a  delusive  lie : 

How  fool  the  cheat !  how  dirty  the  device ! 

Since  Wages  fall  as  Bread’s  Reduced  in  Price. 

Yours,  &e. 

AN  OPERATIVE. 

JOSEPH  1UNCIUS,  PRINTER.  LOWER  GOAT  LANE,  NORWICH. 


A  CORN  LAW  POSTER  OF  1841 


The  MEMBERS  will  enter  tlieir  respective 
Chairs  at  the  Guildhall, proceeding  twice  round 
the  Market-place,  up  St.  Giles’  Street,  round  by 
Ilcthcl  Street ;  then  down  by  the  Swan  Inn  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Havniarket,  where  the 
MARQUIS’.*  Friend*  will  flic  off  to  the  right,  ! 
toward*  Mr.  BIGAOLD’s ;  and  Mr.  PETO’* 
Friend*  to  the  left  tor  the  ROYAL  HOTEL. 

The  Friends  of  tke  Marquis  rko  intend  to  accompany  the  l*rocession  on  Uorte-baeh  are  requested 
to  muster  in  front  of  Mr.  Hiynold t  House ,  in  Surrey  Street ,  at  a  Quarter  before  TWo  o'clock,  ia 
order  to  escort  ike  Hff«ThiOllW  of  DOQTO  to  tke  . Market-place . 

JUU  L&MMON  rUKTEK.  MOftWICH 
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house  for  those  few  days.  You  need  not  have  been  afraid  for  she  is  no  judge  of 
the  cuisine  and  does  not  even  know  the  taste  of  most  made  dishes.  I  know  for 
certain  that  your  Norwich  present  will  be  worn  at  the  Festival,  if  we  can  go  there. 
Matrimonial  life  is  not  unpleasant.  My  wife  has  many  qualities  that  will,  I  think, 
make  her  excellent  and  distinguished,  but  I  shall  be  much  more  easy  when  I  see 
how  she  bears  her  position.  It  is  a  very  dazzling  one,  more  so  than  mine,  for  my 
father  has  done  all  he  could  to  make  mine  unpleasant  whereas  he  does  everything 
to  flatter  her.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  she  becomes  as  simple  as  myself,  as 
indeed  she  is  naturally  and  now. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Douro 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festival  was  held  in  September, 
when  the  new  oratorio  Calvary  was  conducted  in  person  by  the  composer, 
Spohr,  and  selections  from  the  Redemption  and  the  Messiah  were  rendered. 
The  principal  artistes  were  Signora  Persiani,  Signora  Placci,  Miss  Birch, 
and  many  other  well-known  singers.  The  gross  receipts  amounted  to 
.£5,639  os.  5<f.,  upon  which  figure  a  handsome  profit  accrued. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  status  of  the  negro  population  in 
our  overseas  possessions,  and  in  particular  the  West  Indies,  called  for 
sympathetic  consideration,  and  a  deputation  waited  upon  Samuel  with 
an  appeal  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  who  requested  his 
support.  The  petition  presented  by  them  read  thus: 

To — Samuel  Bignold,  Esq., 

Surrey  Street, 

Norwich 

May  2nd ,  1839 

Sir, 

We  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  an  ample  apology  for  thus 
obtruding  ourselves  upon  your  notice.  We  find  by  the  public  papers  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposes  to  oppose  the  Government’s  plan  for  the  advancement  of 
the  necessary  measures  of  legislation  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  long 
oppressed  and  deeply  injured  Negro  race  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  and 
feeling  it  to  be  incumbent  on  every  individual  to  use  all  constitutional  means  for 
carrying  the  poor  negro  into  the  possession  of  full  and  equal  rights,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  address  ourselves  to  you  as  the  Leader  of  a  great  political  Party  to  use 
all  your  diligence  and  influence  with  our  representative,  the  Marquis  of  Douro, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  may  not  be  frustrated  in  their  intention  of 
bringing  the  Jamaica  rulers  to  a  proper  estimate  of  human  nature  (though  found 
in  negro  skin)  by  strong  measures,  since  all  milder  ones  have  failed.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  measure  is  to  be  brought  before  the  house  on  Friday  next. 

On  May  7th,  1839,  Mr.  H.  N.  Burroughes,  Member  for  East  Norfolk, 
wrote: 

Ministers  have  just  announced  that  their  resignation  has  been  tendered  to  the 
Queen  and  accepted.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Normanby  is  with  the  Queen,  but 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  the  man.  The  news  will  probably  reach  Norwich  by  the 
mails,  but  in  the  absence  of  your  own  Member  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear 
something  authentic.  I  will  write  again  as  soon  as  anything  is  fixed.  The  House 
is  adjourned  until  Monday.  Pray  send  Skipper  a  note  as  I  have  not  time  to  write. 

Under  date  of  May  ioth,  Samuel  replied: 

I  am  indeed  appreciative  of  your  kindly  thought  in  having  written  and  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  news.  It  is  indeed  a  relief.  Sir  Robert  Peel  should,  above 
all  men,  bring  to  our  Country  that  respect  which  alas!  has  been  so  much  lacking 
during  the  past  few  months.  I  communicated  your  message  to  Skipper  inv 
mediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter. 

Yet  another  letter,  sent  from  the  Union  Club,  London,  also  dated 
May  7th,  reads  as  follows: 

My  dear  Sir, 

They  are  all  out,  as  I  have  just  heard  Lord  Melbourne  say  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  that  the  Queen  had  accepted  (which  Lord  John  omitted  to  add)  and 
that  they  only  hold  until  successors  can  be  appointed. 

It  is  said  that  Her  Majesty  rejected  Lord  Melbourne’s  advice  to  send  for  Peel 
and  has  sent  to  Lord  Spencer.  I  have  only  time  to  congratulate  you  and  to  say 
that  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  Peller 

On  the  following  day,  May  8th,  Scarlett  tells  the  story  of  the  Govern^ 
ment’s  resignation  and  defines  his  own  attitude  thus: 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now  with  the  Queen, 
after  she  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  who  afterwards  went  to  Peel  with  a 
message  from  her.  There  seems  a  disposition  to  think  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Government  will  obtain  a  considerable  Whig  support  and  it  is  certain  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  carry  Goulburn  as  Speaker,  but  I  avow  this  view  appears 
to  me  too  sanguine  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  more  or  less  there  must  be  a  dissolution. 
You  will  now  be  desirous  to  know  what  I  can  do  at  Norwich.  I  fear,  between 
ourselves,  nothing  because  I  have  no  more  money  to  spend  there.  I  shall  not, 
however,  disown  any  use  that  my  friends  may  think  it  proper  to  make  of  my 
name  for  the  purpose  of  serving  Douro,  but  I  think  it  right  thus  early  to  apprise 
them  that  they  are  free  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  if  they  think  it  advisable  to 
find  another  colleague  who  can  better  afford  to  run  an  Election  like  the  last. 

An  extract  from  yet  another  letter  from  Scarlett,  dated  May  16th,  reads: 

I  have  just  heard  from  Douro;  he  will  be  writing  you  to-morrow.  I  agree 
with  all  you  say.  The  scene  enacted  here  does  not  strengthen  the  Monarchy. 
When  the  Queen  prefers  one  Bedchamber  woman  to  the  security  of  her  throne 
it  must  be  felt  that  the  reins  are  not  in  steady  hands.  The  Duke’s  explanation 
has  made  a  greater  impression  than  Peel’s.  We  gather  from  him  that  the  Queen 
agreed  with  him  about  the  household,  and  we  believe  that  she  well  understood 
what  it  is  now  said  by  Melbourne  she  misunderstood,  and  perhaps  misrepresented. 
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It  appears  also  that  the  conditions  and  stipulations  regarding  the  Ladies  were  not 
attempted  to  be  imposed  by  the  Minister  but  emanated  from  the  Queen  herself, 
to  whom  it  is  probable  they  were  suggested  in  the  meantime.  The  topics  in  your 
address  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

Douro  wrote  on  the  following  day: 

My  dear  Bignold, 

You  have  of  course  read  my  father’s  speech — how  much  better  it  is  than 
Peel’s! — how  sarcastic  and  gentlemanlike  at  the  same  time! 

I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Tories  have  the  Government.  The  thing 
which  saves  the  Whigs  now  is  the  attack  on  Normanby  because  Lady  Normanby 
uses  her  influence  with  the  Queen  to  keep  the  Tories  out  and  save  her  husband. 
Personal  attacks  are  most  unwise,  for  however  much  the  Queen  may  be  forced, 
on  public  grounds,  to  change  her  ministry,  as  a  woman  she  will  always  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  private  feelings  and  support  of  her  favourites,  even  when  she  dared 
not  support  them  on  public  grounds.  We  ought  to  make  everything  as  cold  and 
business-like  as  possible  so  as  not  to  give  an  excuse  for  “secret  influence”. 

After  all,  there  is  no  use  in  our  coming  in  without  a  majority  and  that  a  safe 
one  in  the  Commons. 

I  have  heard  two  things  which  show  a  change  of  affairs,  at  least  in  shades. 
Brougham  says  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  conciliate  the  Radicals,  and 
“Bear  Ellice”  is  now  hard  at  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Brougham  has  been 
won  over  by  the  Ministers  again  and  his  denying  the  secret  manoeuvres  is  a  proof 
of  it.  I  think  they  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  Do  you  observe  Lord  Melbourne 
attributes  their  fall  to  “a  split  in  their  Party”;  not,  as  he  said  before,  to  the  loss  of 
support  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  He  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  be 
blamed  for  accepting  the  support  of  O’Connell  &  Co.,  but  that  they  were  not 
of  his  Party.  Now  he  says  he  will  not  desert  his  Party,  and  clearly  says  the  Radicals 
are  part  of  it.  From  these  grounds  I  have  no  doubt  of  an  increase  of  liberality. 
Let  no  one  into  your  confidence  about  our  affairs  for  the  next  Election.  Scarlett 
is  excellent  but  not  secret  proof. 

Yours  truly, 

Douro 

The  next  letter  about  local  politics  is  dated  September  17th,  1839. 
Samuel  writes  to  Scarlett: 

I  write  to  you  so  to  speak  officially  (that  is  to  say  at  the  request  of  our  Sup¬ 
porters),  in  order  to  apprise  you  of  the  considerable  feeling  of  discontent  that  is 
manifesting  itself  amongst  a  large  number  of  our  friends.  There  is  a  decided 
dearth  of  employment  locally  and  I  gather  nationally,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this,  together  with  all  the  talk  that  has  been  bandied  about  regarding  the 
Monarchy  and  the  rumours  of  a  Catholic  marriage,  means  that  we  shall  lose  a 
good  deal  of  support  unless  some  healing  balm  is  applied.  I  seriously  suggest 
that  you  should  use  your  influence  with  Lord  Douro  and  persuade  him  to  let 
me  arrange  a  meeting  for  him  to  address. 

A  reply  to  this  letter  is  missing,  but  one  received  by  Samuel  from  Scarlett, 
undated,  must  have  been  written  about  this  time: 
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I  have  not  seen  our  friend  “D”  since  I  saw  you.  I  suppose  he  will  be  visible 
in  a  few  days  at  his  new  Town  house  in  Belgrave  Street.  The  Queen  and  her 
Ministers  are  very  low  in  public  estimation.  She  is  called  Madam  Melbourne 
by  the  mob  as  she  rides  in  the  Park  and  even  in  the  Pit  at  the  Opera. 

The  affair  of  Lady  Flora  H.  appears  to  have  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  people— even  the  Court  is  unusually  thin.  The  Whigs  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  cry  of  the  Monarchy  in  danger,  but  they  will  get  no 
class  of  support  to  second  them  heartily  just  now.  Would  you  like  a  Russian 
King?— there  is  one  just  coming  over.  Rothschild’s  handsome  daughter,  with 
an  immense  fortune,  is  just  married  to  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  England, 
Henry  Fitzroy,  M.P.  for  Lewes.  There  is  another  left  who  will  become  as  good 
a  Xtian  as  her  sister.  Will  she  wait  till  Sam  steps  from  his  pedestal  at  Oxford  ? 
My  son  is  too  young,  having  only  just  commenced  at  Eton! 

Norwich  celebrated  the  Queens  marriage,  which  took  place  on 
February  ioth,  1840,  the  Corporation  attending  a  service  at  the  Cathedral 
and  afterwards  lunching  at  the  Guildhall. 

Now  that  Her  Majesty  was  married  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
greatest  interest  concentrated  upon  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
following  extract  from  Douro’s  letter,  dated  November  23  rd,  1840,  refers 
to  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal: 

If  it  will  be  convenient  to  you  Lady  Douro  and  I  will  arrive  at  Norwich  on 
Monday  next,  November  30th.  I  think  it  will  be  the  most  proper  thing  for  Lady 
Douro  to  remain  two  days  or  so  with  you,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  receive 
us,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  among  those  of  the  County  people  that  you  most 
approve  of.  After  this  we  will  go  on  to  Kerrison. 

We  have  just  heard  that  the  Queen  has  a  daughter  3  weeks  sooner  than  was 
expected  by  the  faculty.  Nevertheless  they  say  it  was  a  miscalculation  and  that 
the  child  is  full  grown  and  all  right.  It  is  a  great  blessing  for  nothing  would  shake 
the  good  feelings  of  this  Country  so  much  as  the  King  of  Hanover  being  regarded 
permanently  as  heir  to  the  Throne. 

What  a  number  of  railroad  accidents!  However,  I  have  escaped  them  and 
have  my  arm  in  a  sling  from  an  overturn  in  the  regular  old  mail.  No  bones 
broke  or  anything  serious. 

Remember  me  to  the  Ladies  and  say  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  Lady  Douro 
makes  their  acquaintance. 

Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  had  founded  in  Manchester  an 
antLCorn  Law  League.  The  chorus  of  a  song  entitled  “The  Four  Dears”, 
which  resounded  at  many  a  street  corner,  perhaps  puts  the  grievances  of 
these  years  in  a  nutshell: 

Dear  sugar,  dear  tea  and  dear  corn 
Conspired  with  dear  representation. 

To  laugh  worth  and  honour  to  scorn. 

And  beggar  the  whole  British  nation. 

But  the  price  of  food  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  times.  Disturbances  in  1839  were  caused  by  the  Chartists,  and  for 
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the  next  ten  years,  at  intervals,  the  supporters  of  this  movement  kept  the 
Government,  the  Army,  police  and  public  on  tenterhooks. 

As  early  as  March  1839  alarming  reports  about  the  arming  of  the 
Chartists  in  Norwich  were  being  circulated,  and  they  were  holding 
meetings  in  the  Market  Place,  on  Mousehold  Heath  (the  scene  of  Kett’s 
rebellion),  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  police,  in  August 
of  1839,  had  discovered  pikes  and  guns  in  a  considerable  number  in 
different  places  and  possessed  by  various  persons.  In  the  same  month 
the  Chartists  demonstrated  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  police  force 
was  strengthened  in  consequence.  Special  constables  were  sworn  in  and 
the  West  Norfolk  Militia  was  mobilised  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  case 
of  necessity.  Efforts  were  made  to  preserve  the  peace  by  the  Bishop  and 
other  people  of  influence.  Special  services  which  were  attended  by 
Chartists  were  addressed  by  eminent  priests,  who  did  their  utmost  to 
advocate  demobilisation  of  the  Chartist  ranks.  But  the  movement  grew; 
the  winter  was  very  severe  and  considerable  hardship  and  privations  were 
the  lot  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  1840,  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Queen.  The  Mayor  of  Norwich  convened  a  public  meeting 
in  the  Guildhall,  which  had  for  its  object  the  moving  of  a  congratulatory 
address  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  on  their  escape  from  what 
was  described  as  an  atrocious  attempt  at  assassination.  Colonel  Harvey 
moved  the  address,  which  was  very  naturally  adopted,  but  not  without 
opposition,  as  the  local  Chartists  attended  the  meeting  in  force  and  their 
leader,  a  man  named  Dover,  the  keeper  of  a  local  beer-shop  in  Norwich, 
moved  a  direct  negative.  The  Mayor  refused  to  accept  this  challenge  and 
appealed  to  the  Corporation  to  support  him  in  attending  a  thanksgiving 
service  at  the  Cathedral.  This  was  Dover’s  first  effort,  but  for  the  next 
few  years  he  was  constantly  fermenting  trouble,  breaking  up  meetings, 
packing  the  public  galleries  with  his  supporters,  and  not  infrequently  he 
was  the  cause  of  serious  rioting. 

“The  fellow  Dover”,  wrote  Samuel  to  Douro,  “is  not  a  mere  rap- 
scallion.  He  can  talk  and  argue  and  is  indeed  likely  to  become  a  menace, 
unless,  as  I  personally  still  hope,  he  and  others  of  his  kind  are  merely  out 
to  exploit  those  who  pay  him  lip-service.  The  Bishop  tells  me  that 
Gurney  told  him  that  his  methods  of  influencing  the  mob  are  likely  to 
damage  the  Blue  and  White  cause  just  as  much  as  our  own.  Villebois1 
will  tell  you  of  the  attitude  he  adopted  at  his  meeting  last  week.” 

This  is  a  reference  to  a  meeting  which  the  High  Sheriff  had  presided 
over  in  support  of  a  movement  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  At 
this  meeting  Dover  and  his  followers  created  an  uproar  by  first  of  all 
giving  loud  groans  for  the  Norwich  Whigs,  for  the  Bishop,  for  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  and  thereafter  moving 

1  High  Sheriff. 
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a  resolution  in  the  following  terms:  “That  this  meeting  views  with  regret 
the  many  proofs  of  despotic  slavery  now  increasing  at  home,  and  it 
therefore  pledges  itself  to  use  all  its  exertions  to  put  a  final  stop  to  slavery 
wherever  it  is  found  to  exist.” 

The  following  year  found  Dover  equally  aggressive,  and  at  a  meeting 
summoned  by  the  Mayor  to  protest  against  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Poor  Law,  and  attended  by  some  three  thousand  people,  he  succeeded, 
amidst  the  utmost  confusion,  in  ousting  Colonel  Harvey  from  the  chair 
and  in  electing  one  of  his  own  supporters  to  preside,  so  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Harvey  and  Samuel  that  they  left  the  meeting  and  adjourned 
to  one  of  the  local  hotels  where  they  were  besieged  by  a  riotous  mob, 
which  led  to  many  charges  of  assault  being  heard  by  the  Bench  on  the 
following  morning. 

Dover,  addressing  his  supporters,  congratulated  them  on  their  action 
in  taking  control  of  the  advertised  meeting  by  stating  that  it  had  cost  the 
Tories  £20  for  bills  and  the  Whigs  ^20  for  bullies.  In  a  Norwich 
election  a  few  days  later,  having  forced  a  poll  on  behalf  of  a  Chartist 
candidate,  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  necessary  deposit  of  ^200.  During 
the  rioting  which  followed  Dover  temporarily  made  an  escape,  but  the 
mob,  having  traced  him,  burst  into  his  house,  where  they  found  him 
armed  and  surrounded  by  pikes  and  guns.  He  was  knocked  down  and 
brutally  treated  and  hustled  towards  the  River  Wensum,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  piteous  intervention  of  one  of  his  children  he  would  un^ 
doubtedly  have  been  thrown  in  and  probably  drowned.  The  police, 
however,  appear  to  have  rescued  the  unfortunate  man,  and  just  when  one 
might  have  anticipated  that  even  the  police  would  have  been  overcome, 
and  their  prisoner  would  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb,  a  detachment 
of  Dragoons,  with  the  Mayor  at  their  head,  rode  up.  A  coach  was 
procured  and  the  local  Chartist  leader,  having  been  hustled  inside  under 
military  escort,  was  conveyed  to  the  city  gaol. 

Finally,  early  in  1845  he  was  charged  before  Mr.  Recorder  Jermy 
with  being  the  receiver  of  stolen  property  and  received  a  sentence  which 
was  calculated  to  keep  him  quiet  for  some  time:  “Fourteen  years’  trans^ 
portation,”  said  the  Recorder. 

As  a  result  of  these  events  the  local  Chartists  received  a  serious  setback, 
although  in  1849  an  attempt  was  made  to  stage  a  recovery  and  Feargus 
O  Connor  was  invited  to  come  to  Norwich.  Mr.  George  Clark,  who 
for  fifty  years  held  the  position  of  chief  clerk  at  the  Fire  Office,  when 
writing  his  reminiscences,  tells  this  story  of  O’Connor’s  visit: 

About  this  time”,  he  says,  “O’Connor  the  Chartist  came  to  Norwich.  He 
detrained  at  Trowse,  and  as  the  procession  was  to  come  through  Surrey  Street 
and  past  the  office,  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  closing  and  chaining  of  the 
gates.  To  our  surprise  [Sir]  Samuel  said,  ‘Oh,  no — mostly  likely  they  will  go 
quietly  past ,  but  on  they  came,  a  tumultuous  mob  in  procession,  with  banners 
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flying  and  with  O’Connor  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses.  I  saw  the 
head  of  the  procession  turn  in  at  the  gate  nearest  the  Old  Bank  and  come  along 
the  carriage  drive,  so  I  ran  to  tell  the  secretary,  who  came  at  once  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  group  of  clerks  on  the  office  steps,  and  when  O’Connor’s  carriage 
came  by  he  saluted  him  and  waved  his  hand.  This  pleased  the  mob  mightily. 
O’Connor  bowed  his  acknowledgment  and  the  mob  cheered  themselves  hoarse. 
Said  I  to  one  of  the  elderly  clerks,  ‘That  was  plucky  of  the  secretary’.  ‘Oh,’  he 
remarked,  ‘he  has  courage  enough;  why,  one  day  a  gentleman  made  insulting 
remarks  to  him  in  the  office  and  he  merely  seized  him  round  the  waist,  carried 
him  to  the  door  and  chucked  him  out.’  ” 

With  the  decline  of  the  Chartist  movement,  Samuel’s  attentions  were 
directed,  so  far  as  politics  were  concerned,  towards  the  Corn  Law 
controversy,  and  his  business  activities  towards  the  limitation  of  smallpox 
and  the  reduction  of  life  insurance  rates  for  such  as  took  adequate 
precautions  to  evade  this  dreaded  disease. 
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Chapter  XIV 

Richard  Cobden,  M.P.,  visits  Norwich— Tillett  v.  Bignold— Election  correspond 
deuce — Attempted  assassination  of  Louis  Phillipe — The  battle  of  the  polls — Douro 
chaired — Elected  Mayor  for  the  second  time— John  Hamilton  misses — Visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge — A  demonstration  of  electric  light — A  phrenological  analysis — 
Death  of  Bishop  Stanley— The  opening  of  the  extension  of  the  Eastern  Union 
Railway — Norwich  linked  with  the  Metropolis  via  Ipswich — Samuel  introduces  his 

son  into  the  Norwich  Union 

ON  June  5th,  1841,  referring  to  Samuel’s  attitude  towards  Dover, 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  Douro  had  written  to  him 
in  the  following  strain:  “You  are  a  capital  resource  in  a  storm 
and  have  proved  so  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others.  As  I  may  not 
have  time  to  write  you  a  long  letter  this  afternoon,  and  as,  no  doubt, 
everybody  will  be  doing  the  same  thing,  I  shall  sit  down  and  write  you 
a  few  lines  now.”  Douro’s  few  lines  consisted  of  some  ten  pages  of  closely 
written  matter  relating  to  politics  of  the  day,  ending  up  with  this  sentence: 
“I  feel  confident  that  the  issues  which  lie  before  the  electorate  will  be  truly 
and  properly  put  before  the  electors  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  achieve 
the  result  we  desire.”  Facing  page  80  there  is  reproduced  a  poster 
issued  at  this  time  which  very  clearly  indicates  the  Tory  apprehension 
of  the  way  which  the  wind  was  likely  to  be  blowing. 

Feeling  was  running  high.  As  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  those  in 
public  life  to  avoid  undue  risks  a  letter  dated  June  19th,  1841,  may  be 
reproduced. 

My  dear  Bignold, 

Yesterday  went  off  well.  The  Duke  was  so  strict  as  to  admitting  people  within 
the  doors  of  his  house  that  Lady  Douro  and  I  were  shown  a  written  order  at  the 
door  denying  all  admittance  on  the  18th.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  ditto. 
Your  friends  therefore  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  anyone 
to  serve  them. 

Yours  always, 

D. 

Early  in  1843  the  antLCorn  Law  League  began  actively  to  put 
forward  its  policy  in  Norwich.  Richard  Cobden,  M.P.,  addressed  a 
large  gathering  in  the  city  which  was  presided  over  by  Jacob  Henry 
Tillett,  a  citizen  who  was  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  local  events  as 
leader  of  the  Whig  Party,  and  as  such  was  destined  to  be  Samuel’s 
principal  political  opponent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1845  Tillett  moved,  at  one  of  the  largest  public  meetings  ever  held 
in  East  Anglia,  “that  a  petition  be  presented  to  Parliament  for  the 
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immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,”  and  he  also  suggested  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  memorialised  to  open  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  free  of  duty. 
Tillett  argued,  if  the  ports  of  England  were  opened  to  the  entry  of  corn 
from  overseas  it  would  mean  cheaper  food,  increased  trade,  higher  wages 
and  more  friends. 

“Foreigners”,  he  expounded,  “will  reduce  their  tariffs  and  take  our 
manufactured  articles,  if  we  in  turn  take  their  commodities.” 

“There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  scarcity  that  all  have  felt.  Foreign 
food  and  cheap  food  is  needed  more  in  times  of  paucity  than  in  years  of 
bounteous  harvests,  therefore  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  repealed.” 

Samuel  Bignold’s  attitude  can  be  perhaps  epitomised  as  follows:  “I 
support”,  he  said,  “the  Corn  Laws  on  two  grounds:  (i)  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  grow  corn  at  home  in  order  that  the  people  may 
not  be  dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  the  bread  they  eat.  (2)  The  retention 
of  the  Corn  Laws  should  mean  that  the  price  of  bread  will  be  lower  than 
is  likely  under  free  trade.  I  fear  that  after  the  first  flush  the  opening  of 
the  ports  and  the  throwing  upon  the  market  of  corn  now  in  bond  will 
inevitably  defeat  the  object  which  those  who  favour  the  repeal  have  in 
mind.” 

All  eyes  were  at  this  time  focused  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Earlier  in 
this  year  Lord  Douro  had  written: 

February  25th ,  1845 

My  dear  Bignold, 

I  will  attend  to  your  wishes  about  the  Railway.  Where  the  Board  recommend 
“postponement”  I  cannot  think  your  rivals  have  a  chance.  The  Budget  is  excellent, 
is  it  not?  Peel  after  all  is  a  very  great  man  and  likely  to  make  a  great  Minister, 
I  mean  not  a  bigoted  one,  but  one  who  will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Country  independently  of  his  party.  Every  day  he  is  more  and  more  putting  out 
of  countenance  the  illiberals  and  shaming  them  into  liberality.  There  is  in  fact 
no  opposition  now  and  if  Sir  James  Graham  were  not  personally  hated,  one  might 
shut  up  the  House  and  let  the  Cabinet  do  the  business  of  the  public. 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

Douro 

That  the  opposition  continued  to  be  ineffective  for  some  time  is 
evidenced  by  a  further  letter  which  Samuel  received  from  Douro  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  written  from 

3  Upper  Belgrave  Street, 

April  2i st ,  1846 

I  returned  last  night.  I  came  from  Paris  expressly  for  the  House  of  Commons 
this  evening  and  found  there  was  no  House.  There  was  great  discontent  among 
the  Ministers  in  consequence  as  many  Government  employees  were  absent. 

The  King  of  the  French  was  very  wonderfully  missed  the  other  day.  He 
escaped  by  the  merest  chance  of  his  carriage  passing  close  to  the  side  of  the  road 
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instead  of  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  rest  erected  by  the  sportsman  was  too  high 
and  forced  him  to  fire  over  his  game. 

The  Palmerstons  are  in  Paris  intriguing  with  all  their  might.  It  wont,  how/ 
ever,  make  any  difference  if  we  go  out  of  office,  and  if  we  stay  in  it  will  further 
ridicule  them. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1847  that  the  Corn  Law  controversy  was 
to  come  to  a  head  in  a  local  election,  which  took  place  on  July  29th. 
The  candidates  on  that  occasion  were  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morton  Peto  (afterwards  Sir  Morton  Peto),  and  Mr.  Humphreys  Parry. 
Douro’s  appeal  to  Norwich  electors  was  this:  “Before  you  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  the  events  that 
preceded  that  administration  and  the  circumstances  that  prevailed  before 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office  and  then  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which 
have  followed  both  to  himself  (Peel)  and  to  the  country.  Before  Sir 
Robert  Peel  assumed  the  control  of  the  ship  of  State,  great  commercial 
distress  prevailed;  rioting  was  an  ordinary  occurrence;  there  was  grave 
disorder  and  dissatisfaction  everywhere;  the  revenue  showed  a  seven 
million’s  deficiency.  Sir  Robert,  by  altering  the  fiscal  system  had  produced 
unparalleled  prosperity.” 

The  election  resulted  as  follows:  Peto,  2,448,  and  Douro,  1,727, 
being  returned  as  the  two  members  for  Norwich,  whilst  Parry,  with 
1,572  votes,  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate. 

The  chairing  took  place  on  August  2nd.  Facing  page  81  will  be 
found  a  reproduction  of  a  poster  which  outlines  the  proceedings,  and 
the  following  letter  from  the  Marquis  to  Samuel  enables  us  to  visualise 
the  scene: 

My  dear  Bignold, 

Lady  Douro  comes  to  the  chairing  which  delights  Peto.  I  dare  say  the  ladies 
only  come  for  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  me  and  seeing  Norwich.  Do  you  think 
you  can  find  a  good  window  for  them?  I  should  think  some  Purple  window  it 
ought  to  be,  but  don’t  say  who  it  is  for,  lest  they  adorn  it  with  their  vulgar  ribbons. 
She  comes  merely  that  she  may  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  my  neck  being 
broke.  Yours  sincerely, 

Douro 

Consider  this  little  Memo,  and  should  there  be  any  disposition  to  riot,  or 
discontent  in  the  streets,  perfect  safety  will  be  ensured  by  keeping  the  pavements 
close  to  the  houses  in  the  Market  Place  clear  and  letting  the  march  of  the  procession 
be  marked  out  rather  nearer  the  houses  than  usual.  It  will  give  much  more  room, 
will  make  it  much  grander  and  the  mob  being  only  on  the  inside,  can  more 
easily  be  opposed  by  the  “posse  men”.  There  must  be  easy  retreat  into  any  house 
and  this  will  be  so  if  the  pavement  is  clear.  The  real  and  undignified  danger  is 
being  surrounded  by  a  pressure  too  great  for  the  posse — rescue  in  such  a  case  is 
difficult  and  impossible  without  violence.  The  crowd  may  have  police  mixed 

up  with  it  and  can  do  nothing  independently  of  not  being  able  to  utilise  their 
numbers. 
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No  doubt  the  aftermath  of  this  election  meant  a  certain  lull  in  Samuel’s 
political  activities. 

In  1848,  at  the  age  of  fifty/seven,  he  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  second 
time.  During  this,  his  second  occupancy  of  the  position  of  chief  magis^ 
trate,  many  and  various  events  of  importance  took  place. 

On  May  24th,  1849,  the  Queens  birthday  was  celebrated  with  a 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  thankfulness  which  exceeded  previous  anni/ 
versaries.  News  had  been  received  over  the  week/end  of  another  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Her  Majesty,  who  had  a  narrow  escape  from  assassination. 
She  had  been  fired  at,  whilst  out  driving,  by  a  wild  Irishman,  a  certain 
John  Hamilton.  The  National  Anthem  was  played  at  the  Cathedral, 
and  in  all  parish  churches,  and  a  feu  ie  joie  was  fired  in  the  Market  Place. 
The  Mayor  entertained  a  large  party  to  lunch  at  the  Guildhall,  and  in 
the  evening  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Assembly  Rooms. 

In  July  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  was  held  in  Norwich.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  attended  the  show  and  stayed  the  night  as  Samuel’s 
guest,  after  having  attended  the  Society’s  banquet,  at  which  nine  hundred 
guests  were  present,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  It  is 
related  that  in  this  year  upwards  of  22,000  persons  visited  the  show — a 
record  in  those  days. 

There  is  among  the  family  papers  the  following  in  Samuel’s  writing, 
marked  “copy”,  and  addressed  to  Douro:  “I  have  attended  a  truly 
remarkable  demonstration  by  a  man  called  Baggs.  Mark  you,  I  feel 
confident  the  fellow  is  on  a  good  thing,”  etc.,  etc.  He  was  describing 
a  meeting  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  a  contemporary  account  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

A  lecture  was  given  by  Professor  Isham  Baggs  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
London,  the  subject  being  the  economy  and  philosophy  of  the  electric  light  and 
its  present  and  prospective  bearing  on  the  vested  interests  of  Gas  Companies. 
The  electric  light  was  shown  at  the  meeting  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery.  It  was  described  as  a  light  of  dazzling  lustre  and  surpassing  brilliancy 
on  which  no  eye  could  steadily  gaze.  The  figures  on  the  paintings  in  the  Hall 
appeared  to  start  out  from  the  canvas  and  every  living  face  displayed  an  almost 
supernatural  brilliancy  of  expression.  The  gas  seemed  extinguished  amid  the  new 
blaze  of  light. 

Another  interesting  account  of  a  Norwich  meeting  held  about  this 
time  is  perhaps  also  worth  recounting  inasmuch  as  it  caused  considerable 
amusement  in  local  political  circles.  A  curious  incident,  we  are  told, 
took  place  in  Norwich,  when  a  phrenological  analysis  of  the  heads  and 
speeches  of  three  speakers  was  given  at  a  soiree  held  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  People’s  College,  the  persons  referred  to  being  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tillett,  a  Mr.  Wheeler  and  a  Mr.  J.  W.  Dowson.  Midst  great  turmoil 
the  lecturer  stated  that  the  head  of  Mr.  Tillett  showed  a  large  love  of 
approbation,  too  little  veneration  and  a  large  portion  of  self-esteem;  that 
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Mr.  Wheeler’s  head  showed  that  he  possessed  little  veneration  or  philo- 
progenitiveness,  but  that  Mr.  Dowson  s  head  showed  beautiful  Christian 
development.  Mr.  Tillett  appears  to  have  risen  angrily  from  his  seat  and 
described  the  lecture  as  a  mass  of  rhodomontade.  It  is  an  imposition 
and  is  non/conclusive,”  he  declared,  “as  most  of  it  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  subject.  I  denounce”,  he  exclaimed,  “this  lecturing  on  heads  and 
I  demand  to  know  what  would  be  thought  of  me  if  I  brought  down  a 
phrenologist  to  lecture  on  the  heads  of  my  opponents. 

The  writer  remembers  when  a  boy  his  great-aunt  Lucy  sitting  over 
her  drawing-room  fire  one  winter  evening  and  with  a  chuckle  evidently 
recalling  old  days.  The  old  lady  said:  “My  father  always  said  he  was 
never  more  sorry  for  anybody  than  he  was  for  Tillett  when  that  woman 
told  us  all  what  she  thought  of  him,  and  he  got  so  angry,  poor  fellow.” 
But  this  is  a  story  of  but  passing  moment. 

In  September  the  de’ath  of  Bishop  Stanley  occurred.  No  bishop  had 
been  buried  in  Norwich  Cathedral  since  1685.  There  never  was  a  more 
imposing  or  solemn  scene  enacted  in  the  old  nave.  The  clergy  and 
hundreds  of  parish  clerks  from  all  over  the  diocese  attended,  the  latter 
wearing  the  customary  black  robes  worn  in  those  days.  The  Mayor 
headed  the  Corporation  procession. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  of  this  mayoral  year  happened 
just  before  its  close.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  extension  of  the  Eastern 
Union  Railway.  The  new  portion  of  the  line  was  to  link  up  the  two 
capital  towns  of  East  Anglia — Norwich  and  Ipswich.  November  7th 
was  the  date  selected  for  the  opening  ceremony.  The  bells  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft  pealed  forth  as  soon  as  the  train  of  empty  carriages  arrived  from 
Ipswich  and  a  salvo  of  guns  greeted  their  arrival  shortly  before  nine  o’clock. 
The  station1  was  decorated  with  banners  and  flags  and  great  excitement 
prevailed.  Large  crowds  collected  and  at  eleven  o’clock  the  train  of  fifteen 
carriages  carrying  550  passengers,  drawn  by  the  engine  “Goliath”,  left  for 
the  direction  of  Ipswich  midst  loud  cheering  and  the  strains  of  the 
National  Anthem.  At  Stowmarket  the  train  was  met  by  that  from 
Ipswich  bringing  600  visitors  and  several  directors  to  meet  the  Mayor, 
who  had  made  the  journey  thither  and  who  returned  with  them  to 
Norwich.  The  two  trains  being  linked  up,  the  travellers  once  again  set 
their  faces  north-eastward,  drawn  by  the  “City  of  Norwich”  and  the 
Ipswich  engines,  and  they  reached  Norwich  shortly  after  four  o’clock, 
the  journey  from  Stowmarket  having  taken  exactly  two  hours.  Samuel 
in  describing  the  journey  claimed  that  at  times  they  were  travelling  at  a 
rate  of  above  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

St.  Andrew’s  Elall  in  the  evening  put  on  its  true  gala  appearance. 
A  huge  banquet  was  given  in  recognition  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  Mayor  had  made  advances  to  the  company  to  enable  it  to  complete 

1  Victoria  Station. 
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the  line,  of  which  he  was  a  director  and  prime  mover.  On  the  great  stone 
pillars  were  suspended  banners  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
“Bignold”  and  “Cobbold”  (the  chairman  of  the  line).  The  orchestra 
was  bedecked  with  the  Corporation  Hags,  whilst  stretching  right  across 
the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  streamer  bearing  the  words  “Speed,  Safety  and 
Economy”,  and  an  engine  drawing  the  coaches  was  depicted,  the  whole 
scene  presenting,  it  is  said,  one  of  unsurpassed  brilliance. 

The  Mayor  was  supported  by  Lord  Orford,  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  Mr. 
Cobbold,  the  Sheriff  and  various  members  of  Parliament  and  influential 
people  representing  the  life  of  East  Anglia,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner  the  health  of  the  Queen  was  drunk,  followed  by  the  customary 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts.  “The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  British 
Army”  was  responded  to  by  his  son,  who,  pointing  to  the  streamer, 
observed:  “Gentlemen,  when  I  see  those  words  I  claim  that  they  are 
applicable  to  and  in  accordance  with  those  principles  on  which  my  father 
commanded  the  army  in  the  service  of  his  country,  for  I  believe  he  was 
always  alive  to  the  danger  of  running  off  the  rails  and  felt  that  if  he  once 
got  off  the  lines  his  progress  would  not  only  be  impeded,  but  he  would 
lose  the  confidence  of  his  country,  which  he  always  enjoyed.” 

The  Mayor’s  speech  consisted  of  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
railway,  and  before  sitting  down  he  called  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
line  to  respond.  Mr.  Cobbold,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  drew  a  picture 
of  the  new  line,  which  he  said  followed  not  only  the  course  of  the  old 
turnpike  road,  but  the  line  which  existed  even  before  the  days  of  the 
turnpike,  the  line  in  fact  which  was  laid  down  by  the  Romans  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Essex — Colchester — to  the  city  of  Norwich,  through  the 
country  of  Boadicea,  the  Queen  of  the  Iceni.  Referring  to  the  tribute 
that  had  been  extended  to  the  Great  Duke,  the  speaker  said:  “The  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  the  real  Director^in/ Chief,  for  is  he  not  the  Director/in' 
Chief  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ?”  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  reference 
went  down  well  with  the  assembled  guests.  Other  toasts  followed.  The 
company  were  in  a  mood  to  make  a  night  of  it,  and  as  dozen  after  dozen 
bottles  of  port  were  uncorked,  everything  pointed  to  an  albnight  sitting. 

Samuel,  however,  was  a  practised  chairman  and  in  due  course  he 
appears  to  have  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close  by  announcing  that 
time  did  not  permit  of  all  the  toasts  being  honoured,  but  that  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  their  wish  before  dispersing  that  they  should  fill  up  their 
glasses  yet  once  more  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  ladies. 

The  ladies,  who  were  by  this  time  getting  tired  of  waiting  for  their 
menfolk,  were  escorted  to  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  a  ball  was  held 
which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  had  graced  these  rooms  for  very 
many  years.  It  was  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  when  the  participants 
of  these  festivities  retired  to  rest. 

That  he  must  have  contemplated  an  unusually  busy  time  during  this 
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year  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  he  provided  for  the  adequate 
supervision  of  the  Fire  Office  by  introducing  to  the  Society’s  service  in 
this  year  his  son,  Charles  Edward  Bignold,  the  grandfather  of  the  writer, 
of  whom  he  spoke  to  Douro  thus:  “His  entry  materially  assists  me  and 
relieves  me  to  some  degree  during  my  mayoral  year.  If  he  doesn’t  know 
much  he  can  at  least  keep  me  au  courant  with  day/to^day  happenings.” 

At  this  period  of  his  life  it  would  seem  that  all  was  going  well,  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  year  of  office  an  unexpected  shock  was  in  store 
for  him,  which  we  know  not  only  caused  him  great  personal  grief  and 
distress,  but  must  have  forced  upon  him  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  anxiety. 
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Chapter  XV 

The  Stanfield  Hall  murders — An  unexpected  shock — The  watchmans  story — A 
search  for  the  murderer — An  interchange  of  letters — Samuel  attends  a  funeral — 

A  maidservant's  unusual  journey — The  trial — The  verdict — A  public  execution 

IN  1830,  when  Samuel  was  Sheriff,  Isaac  Preston,  who  subsequently, 
by  Royal  Assent,  took  the  name  of  Jermy,  had  written  to  him  asking 
for  support  in  an  application  he  was  making  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Recordership  of  Norwich. 

Jermy  was  within  a  couple  of  years  of  Samuel’s  age,  and  each  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  public  life  had  progressed  along  parallel  lines.  Both 
had  weathered  many  a  storm  together;  both  had  been  most  closely 
associated  throughout  the  best  part  of  twenty  years.  Jermy  had  used  his 
influence  on  behalf  of  Samuel  when  the  question  of  his  accepting  the 
mayoralty  for  the  second  time  was  in  the  balance;  Samuel  had  influenced 
the  election  of  his  friend  Jermy  to  the  boards  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
and  Fire  Offices.  Jermy  was  President  of  the  Life  Office  in  1848,  when 
the  city  woke  up  on  November  29th  to  learn  that  Isaac  Jermy  of  Stanfield 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  had 
been  shot  dead  on  the  doorstep  of  his  moated  home  and  that  at  the  same 
time,  in  like  manner,  his  son  had  been  a  victim  of  the  assassin’s  hand. 
Further,  that  the  murderer,  not  content  with  shooting  both  father  and 
son  dead,  had  turned  his  gun  upon  Mrs.  Jermy,  his  daughter-in-law,  who 
fell  grievously  wounded,  as  did  also  her  maid  who  went  to  the  assistance 
of  her  master  and  mistress.  The  murderer  proved  to  be  an  aggrieved 
tenant,  James  Blomfield  Rush. 

The  tragedy  came  as  a  great  shock  to  Samuel.  Only  a  few  days 
previously  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Union  Railway:  “In  case  I  don’t  see  you  next 
week  I’ve  told  Orford  you  will  give  him  a  bed,  and  I  will  come  up  for 
a  discussion,”  and  in  the  same  letter:  “Do  not  worry  about  the  matter 
you  discussed  with  me  concerning  the  Fire  Office  in  Manchester.  You 
know  you  have  my  support  to  see  it  through.” 

One  can  well  imagine  Samuel’s  feelings!  We  are  indebted  to  George 
Clark  for  an  account  of  the  reception  of  the  news.  Writing  in  the  Norwich 
Union  Magazine  in  1906,  he  relates: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1848  one  morning  early,  on  going  for  the  letters, 
I  met  one  of  the  old  watchmen  who  appeared  to  be  coming  off  duty,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  affair,  as  the  police  force  had  been  established  some  years.  As  he  seemed 
to  be  bursting  with  information  of  some  importance  and  knowing  him  well,  I 
inquired  if  he  had  been  on  duty.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “forty  policemen  were  sent  to 
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Wymondham  last  night  because  Stanfield  Hall  had  been  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
masked  men  and  all  the  people  murdered.  As  I  got  towards  the  Market  Place 
there  seemed  the  greatest  consternation  amongst  the  people;  groups  were  talking 
to  one  another  with  the  same  tale,  and  as  I  knew  one  of  our  Directors  resided 
there  I  hurried  back  to  the  Office  with  the  letters.  When  I  reached  there,  for  a 
wonder,  Sir  Samuel  was  not  downstairs,  so  I  waited  on  the  top  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  centre  corridor  until  he  appeared.  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard.  “It  cannot 
be  true,”  said  he;  “why,  I  am  Mayor,  and  every  morning  I  have  the  police  report 
of  the  night,”  but  recollecting  he  had  not  received  it  that  morning,  I  was  sent  out 
again  to  pick  up  the  latest  news  and  bring  it  to  him.  No  further  details  had 
arrived  (as  at  that  time  there  were  no  facilities  for  rapid  transmission  of  news), 
and  on  returning  I  found  he  had  received  the  police  report  and  very  grieved  and 
sorrowful  he  was  at  the  awful  state  of  well-known  friends,  including  the  President 
of  the  Society.  The  first  news  was  slightly  exaggerated,  but  the  panic  caused  by 
this  occurrence  was  painful  to  witness. 

As  soon  as  the  dreadful  tragedy  became  known  police  from  Wymond- 
ham,  from  Norwich,  and  from  all  the  countryside  were  quickly  on  the 
spot.  Through  every  line  in  the  kingdom  a  description  of  Rush  was 
telegraphed.  This  was  hardly  surprising,  as  it  was  known  that  for  some 
time  the  Recorder  had  been  pressing  him  for  the  repayment  of  a  mortgage 
of  ^5,000  which  was  due.  Furthermore,  the  deaths  of  the  suspect’s  father, 
mother,  and  sister-in-law  had  in  each  case  given  rise  to  grave  suspicions, 
particularly  as  Rush  had  been  seen  just  prior  to  the  murder  in  the  streets  of 
the  neighbouring  small  town  of  Wymondham  masquerading  as  a  widow. 

Everybody  was  inquiring  as  to  whether  the  evidence  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  ensure  the  conviction  of  the  murderer.  Opinion  was  not 
expressed  hesitatingly,  doubtingly,  or  with  apparent  deliberation,  but  it 
was  as  spontaneous  and  decisive  as  it  was  general. 

The  inquest,  after  various  adjournments,  returned  a  coroner’s  verdict 
of  “wilful  murder”  against  Rush. 

For  some  long  time  the  manifestation  of  sorrow  was  undoubtedly 
great,  but  the  Recordership  rendered  vacant  in  such  tragic  circumstances 
had  to  be  filled,  and  the  following  correspondence  shows  that  at  least 
one  applicant  for  the  appointment  lost  no  time  in  putting  forward  his 
claims  for  consideration: 

My  dear  Lord  Douro,  November  29th,  1848 

I  have  just  heard  and  from  good  authority,  that  Jermy  the  Recorder,  and  his 
son  were  last  night  shot  dead  by  an  enraged  tenant.  This  will  render  the  Recorder- 
ship  vacant.  Can  you  under  present  circumstances  at  all  assist  me  in  obtaining  it  ? 
If  you  can  anyhow,  I  am  certain,  from  past  kindness  you  will  do  all  and  your 
best  to  aid  me  to  obtain  that  to  me  so  desirable  a  situation — to  me  it  would  be 
everything. 

Excuse  haste  and  believe  me  most  respectfully, 
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Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Cooper 


THE  BANQUET  IN  ST.  ANDREW’S  HALL,  NORWICH 

ON  7  NOVEMBER  1849 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  extension  of  the  Eastern  Union  Railway  linking 

Ipswich  and  Norwich 


ISAAC  JERMY 

Recorder  of  Norwich.  President ,  Norwich  Union  Life  Office , 
1 6  May  1848  to  28  November  1848 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  NOTES 
On  the  Hughenden  Estates  when  seeking  a  loan  from  the  Norwich  Union 


ELIZABETH  BIGNOLD 

Wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold ,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 


i3  Grenville  Street, 

Brunswick  Square, 

London 

My  dear  Bignold,  November  30th,  1848 

Before  I  got  your  letter  I  received  last  night  a  note  from  Cooper  detailing  the 
circumstances  and  asking  me  to  stir  in  his  favour  for  the  appointment.  I  have 
declined  to  interfere  for  the  natural  reasons,  one  is  that  a  Recorder  appointment 
by  my  intercession  would  never  be  considered  impartial  and  this  would  be  a 
miserable  man.  What  a  dreadful  occurrence!!  In  these  days  when  the  murder 
of  persons  in  authority  is  so  common  one  must  take  care  not  to  irritate  personally, 
which  Jermy  had  no  objection  to  do.  You  will  never  be  murdered  from  anger 
for  people  bear  a  great  deal  if  their  blood  is  not  up. 

It  is  very  difficult  now  to  perpetrate  a  great  injustice;  Jermy  was  incapable  of 
it,  but  he  did  not  see  the  difference  between  his  adversary  being  vexed  at  a  defeat 
and  angry  at  an  affront.  I  will  recollect  the  lesson  for  in  truth  it  is  rather  in  my 
way  too!  For  instance,  poor  old  Thurlow — I  certainly  deserved  to  be  murdered 
by  him  for  the  affront,  though  he  deserved  punishment  for  his  breach  of  promise. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  see  me  this  Winter  2  The  foreign  events  of  the  last  year 
form  safe  materials  for  constitutional  harangues  without  any  Party  feuds,  but  in 
truth  it  is  of  no  consequence.  My  position  in  Norwich  now  as  much  depends 
on  the  Whigs  as  the  Tories  and  will  do  so  until  the  question  of  payment  of 
Catholic  Priests  and  education  are  settled.  I  only  offer  to  avoid  bad  blood.  There 
certainly  ought  to  be  no  application  to  me  about  the  Recorder.  I  only  hope  it 
will  be  given  impartially  and  to  the  best  possible  man. 

Yours  sincerely, 

I  wrote  to  Peto  to  recommend  non-interference.  Douro 


Norwich, 

My  dear  Lord  Douro,  December  3rd 

I  am  much  gratified  by  your  letter  of  Thursday.  It  is  indeed  horrible  and 
brings  home  to  us  how  short  and  uncertain  may  be  the  span  of  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  however  much  the  man  desires  your  influence  to  help  him  procure 
the  Recordership,  that  he  should  have  hastened  to  have  written  to  you  before  the 
poor  fellow  can  have  been  scarcely  cold.  In  any  case  my  views  coincide  with 
yours.  I  feel  the  position  could  be  filled  by  someone  more  worthy.  I  shall  naturally 
be  present  at  Wymondham  to  pay  my  last  respects.  I  am  most  certainly  hoping 
that  you  will  be  able  to  visit  the  Constituency  at  an  early  date,  and  shall  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you  here  during  your  stay. 

Forgive  a  hastily  written  scrawl. 

Yours  always, 

Samuel  Bignold 

On  Tuesday,  December  5th,  my  great-grandfather,  with  his  son 
Samuel,  drove  sorrowfully  over  to  Wymondham  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  service  and  to  pay  his  last  tributes  of  affection  to  his  late  friend. 

All  the  farmers  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour/ 
hood  crowded  into  the  little  town,  which  was  also  thronged  by  the 
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respectful,  as  well  as  by  the  curious  and  morbid,  who  had  gone  over  from 
Norwich.  The  greatest  respect  was  everywhere  manifested. 

The  case  came  up  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  at  Norwich 
on  March  29th,  1849.  It  lasted  the  best  part  of  a  week.  Rush  conducted 
his  own  defence  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  on  two  days  he  spoke  for 
nearly  fourteen  hours. 

Mrs.  Jermy,  having  had  to  have  an  arm  amputated,  was  unable  to 
make  the  journey  to  Norwich.  Her  maid,  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
thigh,  was  permitted  by  the  doctor  to  give  her  evidence.  She  was  carried 
the  nine  miles  from  Wymondham  to  Norwich  in  a  bed  constructed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  sedan  chair  by  two  men  with  relays  at  certain 
places.  A  slight  stop  was  made  at  every  forty  yards.  The  invalid  was 
escorted  by  a  body  of  county  police,  and  at  the  boundary  of  the  city  the 
cortege  was  taken  over  by  a  large  body  of  the  city  police  which  marched 
before  and  behind  the  palanquin. 

Admission  to  the  trial  was  by  ticket.  Samuel  had  six  tickets  allotted 
to  him  as  Mayor  and  every  magistrate  was  given  two  seats.  Every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  court  and  public  galleries  was  filled.  On  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial  his  Lordship  summed  up.  The  jury  retired 
for  ten  minutes  and  on  their  return  announced  their  verdict,  “Guilty”. 
In  delivering  sentence  the  Judge  addressed  the  prisoner  thus: 

No  concealment  of  the  truth  in  which  you  still  continue  to  persist  will  cast 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  that  the  Jury  have  returned 
and  no  confession  you  can  make  will  add  even  a  taper’s  light  to  the  broad  glare 
of  daylight  that  has  been  disclosed  against  you.1 

Thus  ended  what  was  probably  the  most  memorable  murder  charge 
of  the  century,  so  far  as  local  history  was  concerned.  The  execution  took 
place  on  April  21st.  Two  of  Samuel's  sons,  William  and  John  Henry, 
were  among  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  the  latter  directly  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  who  always  abominated  crowds,  and,  we 
may  be  sure,  execution  crowds  most  of  all.  The  clerks  of  the  Norwich 
Union  took  the  morning  off,  which  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
precedent  on  execution  days,  and  no  doubt  Bianchi  the  Modeller  did  a 
good  trade.  It  is  even  probable  that  some  of  the  Norwich  Union  clerks 
were  among  his  customers,  for  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  chief 
clerk  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  staff  to  buy  the  casts  of  murderers 
in  those  days  and  hide  them  in  their  office  desks. 

Let  us  try  to  visualise  this  last  act  in  the  tragedy.  Norwich,  it  is 
recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  “presented  the  usual  appearance  that  the  city 
presented  on  an  execution  day.  Special  excursions  were  run  from  London. 
Multitudes  of  people  flocked  into  the  streets,  bringing  in  their  train  their 
children.  Many  infants  that  had  never  before  been  beyond  the  garden  gate 
were  brought  into  the  city  to  witness  the  event  as  a  source  of  gratification.” 

1  Trial  of  J.  Blomfield  Rushy  by  W.  Teignmouth  Shore. 
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Chapter  XVI 

Douro  speaks  of  water  leeches — A  dinner  at  the  Assembly  Rooms — The  Great 
Duke  and  his  son — Letter  from  the  Lord  Chief  Baron — Mr.  Disraeli's  request — The 
Glass  House — Douro  on  Lord  Derby — The  Marquis  suffers  defeat — The  funeral  of 
the  Great  Duke — Elected  Mayor  for  the  third  time — Death  of  Amelia  Opie — War 
in  the  Crimea — Samuel's  resolution — A  visit  to  St.  James's  Palace — The  opening 
of  a  library — A  statue  is  unveiled — Free  travel — Alma  celebrations — The  Mayor's 
portrait — The  siege  drags  on — Samuel  stands  for  Parliament — Election  address — 

Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  M.P. — Colenso  sails  for  Natal — Sebastopol  falls — Peace 

signed  with  Russia 

TO  follow  the  busy  life  of  the  subject  of  these  chapters  during 
the  next  few  years,  from  1850  onwards,  reliance  has  to  be  placed 
upon  correspondence,  much  of  which  has  become  so  faded  and 
torn  as  to  be  in  some  instances  illegible. 

In  1850  a  long  interchange  of  letters  took  place  between  Douro  and 
Samuel  on  the  merits  of  the  Norwich  Water  Works  Bill.  An  expert 
had  reported  that  the  water  supply  contained  impurities.  The  Corporation 
had  voted  ^250  to  defend  the  existing  Water  Works  Company  and  to 
oppose  the  new  Water  Works  Bill  in  Parliament.  At  length  Douro 
writes  as  follows: 

October  1850 

Why  do  you  not  now  settle  with  the  Corporation,  for  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
expea  to  work  your  Bill  with  advantage  and  without  loss.  If  you,  Peto,  and 
Gurney  were  to  stand  as  men  of  public  spirit  and  not  as  water  leeches  you  would 
sacrifice  a  little  of  the  expense  you  have  incurred,  satisfied  that  you  have  compelled 
the  powers  that  be  to  give  us  an  ample  supply.  The  Corporators  can  serve  the 
town  more  economically  than  you  can,  for  they  can  make  use  of  the  water 
generally  under  the  Health  of  Town  Commission  and  therefore  need  not  charge 
the  high  rates  which  your  Bill  gives  them  the  power  to  levy.  You  must  see  that 
if  they  choose  to  give  you  opposition  in  the  working  not  even  your  high  rates  will 
pay,  paying  depending  upon  the  general  use  of  the  water. 

Samuel  seems  to  have  taken  this  advice  and  the  citizens  undoubtedly 
appreciated  his  attitude,  as  they  appointed  him  president  of  the  new 
company  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  On  September  30th  the  opening  of 
the  Norwich  Water  Works  was  publicly  celebrated.  The  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  played  selections  in  the  Market  Place;  220  guests 
dined  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  Theatre  Street,  and  Samuel  was  in 
the  chair.  A  crowd  of  10,000  persons  witnessed  a  display  of  fireworks. 

To  this  period  belongs  a  letter  which  is  interesting  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  relationship  that  existed  between  “the  Little  Duke”,  as  Douro 
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was  called,  and  his  father,  “the  Great  Duke”.  It  also  indicates  how  closely 
Douro  and  Samuel  were  working  together  at  this  time. 

Between  you  and  me  there  are  no  secrets  [says  a  letter  from  Douro  dated 
July  2nd].  I  have  received  the  memorandum  and  the  Bond  quite  safe.  As  to  the 
current  interest,  it  will  be  paid  next  period  by  Coutts  as  heretofore. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  memorandum  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
money  and  announcing  the  sending  me  the  receipted  documents,  that  I  may  send 
it  (the  receipt)  to  my  father.  Your  letter  mixes  up  other  matters.  I  might  send 
him  the  Bond  itself,  but  he  would  recommence  his  darling  correspondence  on 
its  contents,  and  I  prefer  giving  him  proof  that  his  money  is  gone  in  the  right 
directions  without  forcing  on  him  the  memorandum  and  Bond.  If  he  wants  to 
see  them  he  can  ask  for  them. 

Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  the  day  before  yesterday  that  if  they  can  close  the 
session  during  this  month,  they  will  go  immediately  to  Election.  If  the  harvest 
turns  out,  as  it  now  promises  to  be,  latish,  I  think  we  are  pretty  sure  of  this. 

Peto  sends  me  messages  every  now  and  then,  “Spend  not  a  farthing  of  money”. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my  “droiture”,  for 
you  are  a  judge.  In  truth,  we  are  both  trumps. 

Under  date  of  January  2nd,  1850,  written  from  the  Carlton  Club, 
there  is  a  letter  quite  different  in  character  from  a  friend  of  old  days, 
Lord  Abinger,  which  must  have  brought  with  it  happy  memories: 

My  dear  Bignold, 

On  my  return  to  Town  from  the  North  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  found  some 
proposals  for  a  subscription  for  your  picture.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  put  down 
as  a  subscriber,  and  I  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see  it  and  judge  of  its  merit,  which 
will  be  great  if  it  reminds  me  well  of  the  original,  whose  kindness  and  continued 
friendship  I  more  frequently  think  of  than  perhaps  you  give  me  credit  for,  unbroken 
as  that  friendship  and  kindness  has  been  by  the  most  trivial  circumstance  for  so 
many  long  years. 

I  have  passed  nearly  five  months  in  the  Highlands.  Our  shooting  was  bad, 
the  breeding  season  having  proved  fatal  to  the  broods  of  young  grouse  and 
black-cock,  but  this  concerns  my  friends  and  my  son  more  than  myself  who  trail 
off  shooting. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  go  through  a  canvass  as  well  as  formerly  though  I 
have  not  much  reason  to  complain  at  my  age. 

Pray  have  my  name  set  down  by  the  secretary,  and  with  kindest  remembrances 
to  your  family. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Abinger 

There  was  some  correspondence  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
February  of  this  same  year  which  should  here  be  reproduced.  It  was 
with  a  certain  Mr.  Duncan,  a  London  solicitor,  acting  for  Mr.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  who  at  most  periods  of  his  life  was  hard  up,  and  this  particular 
year,  as  will  be  seen,  appears  to  have  presented  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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February  26th ,  1850 


Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  is  a  client  of  mine  and  wants  a  loan  of  £4,000  effected 
with  privacy  for  a  period  of  two  years  certain.  He  wants  it  upon  his  bond  and 
an  insurance  on  his  life,  which  he  would  effect  with  the  Norwich  Life.  He  is 
a  good  insurable  life.  You  will  find  there  are  no  judgments  against  him.  Mrs. 
Disraeli  has  an  income  of  £6,000  per  annum  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  possessed  of  a 
very  considerable  personal  property  in  the  furniture,  books,  etc.,  of  all  his  late 
father’s  library,  at  his  mansions  at  Hughenden  in  Bucks  and  Grosvenor  Gate  in 
London.  Since  his  father’s  death  he  has  discharged  a  large  amount  of  debt.  He 
has  very  few  debts  left  and  he  seeks  to  raise  this  sum  of  £4,000  or  £5,000  prefer/ 
ably,  to  put  these  troublesome  matters  at  rest  and  to  enable  him  to  give  his  whole 
mind  and  attention  more  to  the  great  objects  of  the  Party  of  which  he  is  the  Leader. 

So  far  as  I  have  described,  the  loan  would  be  one  upon  personal  security,  with 
a  policy  of  insurance.  He  authorises  me,  however,  to  say,  in  any  private  quarter 
such  as  I  consider  I  am  now  addressing  in  now  writing  to  you,  that  he  would 
as  a  collateral  security,  execute  a  second  charge  upon  his  estates  in  Buckingham/ 
shire,  subject  to  a  mortgage  existing  of  £30,000,  provided  that  no  inquiry  is 
made  about  that  mortgage,  nor  any  notice  given  to  the  mortgagee.  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  reasons  of  a  private  nature  for  this,  but  he  feels  that  dependence  may  be  placed 
upon  his  declaration  in  writing,  which  he  will  give,  first,  that  his  property  consists 
of  the  particulars  enclosed,  which  he  has  given  to  me,  and  second,  that  no  more 
than  £30,000  are  charged  upon  the  properties,  and  third,  that  if  he  ever  demands 
to  raise  any  additional  sum  on  the  property,  he  will  give  the  parties  notice  of  the 
second  charge  now  to  be  executed  and  cause  them  to  recognise  it. 

I  have  gone  into  this  in  detail  to  explain  as  it  were  the  confidential  character 
of  the  loan  and  knowing  the  proposal  is  one  I  can  recommend  and  especially 
having  regard  to  your  connection  with  the  Insurance  Office,  I  should  be  glad 
indeed  if  you  were  to  enable  me  to  convey  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  good  news  that  he 
can  have  the  loan  through  or  from  you.  He  would  pay  5  per  cent  interest.  Before 
it  should  be  completed,  it  would  be  his  wish  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  lender  and  to  give  all  the  personal  assurances  that  the  transaction  of  this 
confidential  character  would  require. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  Duncan 

To  this  letter  Samuel  replied,  on  March  4th,  in  the  following  terms: 

My  dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  home  from  the  North  I  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo. 
I  have  since  been  much  harassed  by  business  and  the  loss  of  a  connection  of 
mine,  thus  preventing  me  from  giving  the  consideration  to  the  matter  which  you 
wrote  me  of  such  I  as  should  have  wished. 

On  looking  at  it  to/day  with  much  attention,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  be 
useful  to  your  friend.  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  If  I  had  not  invested  my 
private  funds,  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  helped  you  and  your  friend,  who, 
though  personally  unknown  to  me,  is  one  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  esteem. 
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As  to  my  connection  with  the  great  public  body  whose  funds  are  larger,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  them  to  assist  a  friend  only  if  the  matter  came 
up  in  the  most  regular  way,  and  this  transaction,  as  you  so  candidly  put  it,  is 
really  one  of  confidence  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  am  just  leaving  for  London  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  brotherdndaw  and 
on  my  return  I  will  look  at  the  matter  again,  but  I  am  afraid  my  present  impression 
will  be  the  same  even  on  reflection,  and  I  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  engaging 
in  the  matter. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Samuel  Bignold 

One  might  well  have  thought  that  this  would  have  closed  the  matter, 
but  the  correspondence  recommenced  in  May,  and  Mr.  Duncan  then  put 
a  modified  proposition  in  the  following  letter: 

I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  has  recovered  from  a  long  illness.  I  told 
him  of  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  written.  His  arrangements  are  now 
such  that  if  he  could  obtain  an  advance  of  from  £  1,500  to  £2, 000  only,  this 
would  quite  suit  and  he  would  rely,  or  not,  on  £2,000  more  at  the  end  of  the 
year  just  as  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of  the  lender. 

I  wish  very  much,  and  so  does  he,  that  this  more  limited  need  would  suit 
you,  the  security  still  being  that  stated  in  my  former  letter  and  the  repayment  as 
there  stated. 

‘  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  the  confidence  and  comfort  to  himself  that  could  be  placed 
in  his  obtaining  the  advance  in  a  quarter  where  so  much  good  feeling  exists 
towards  him  as  with  you.  Will  you  let  me  know  if  you  can  meet  his  wishes  ? 

There  is  no  record  of  Samuel’s  acknowledgment  of  this  further 
request,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  led  to  an  interview,  as  in  a  letter 
to  Douro,  dated  June  16th,  appears  this  phrase  as  a  postscript:  “I  dare 
say  you  will  say  I  am  a  silly  fellow,  but  really  D.  was  so  persuasive  and 
appreciative  of  my  meagre  efforts  that  I  found  myself  drawn  to  accede  to 
his  request.  I  am  told  the  timber  is  undervalued.” 

In  a  letter  dated  February  17th,  1851,  Douro  wrote  to  Samuel: 

The  Government  were  convinced  to  the  last  moment  the  other  night  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  their  being  beaten.  Now  they  think  themselves  safe. 
Hobhouse  told  me  that  they  will  not  mind  a  modification  of  the  Income  Tax. 
It  is  curious  how  silent  all  the  papers  are  about  the  Glass  House1  and  its  conse/ 
quences,  and  how  everybody  attributes  it  now  to  the  “Prince”.  The  truth  is 
everybody  forebodes  evil,  at  least  the  chance  of  it,  and  throws  it  in  advance  on 
Albert.  If  it  answered  the  poetical  imaginings  of  His  Royal  Highness  his 
arrogance  will  be  beyond  tolerance. 

Twelve  months  later  Samuel  received  another  communication  from  the 
same  source,  and  the  following  is  an  extract: 

1  The  Crystal  Palace,  first  erected  in  Hyde  Park. 
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I  saw  Mr.  Gibson  last  night  in  the  street  and  we  walked  together  some  time. 
He  tells  me  that  he  understands  that  the  Government  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
establish  themselves  firmly  before  the  dissolution,  and  he  is  convinced  that  it  will 
take  place  within  a  month.  I  really  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Government  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  will  settle  the  question  of  Free  Trade  without  tumult,  and  they 
will  not  have  received  any  mortifying  defeats  in  the  Commons,  or  made  any 
mistakes  or  given  offence. 

All  hopes  will  be  alive  and  I  really  think  they  will  then  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  later,  particularly  as  Lord  Derby’s  eloquence  can  at  any  moment  electrify  the 
country  with  noble  impulses.  His  speech  on  Monday  was  worthy  of  Pitt’s  day. 


The  election  in  Norwich  took  place  on  July  8th,  1852.  The  Con-' 
servative  candidates,  Douro  and  Dickson,  were  defeated  at  the  polls  on 
a  clear/cut  issue — Free  Trade  v.  Protection.  The  result  was  a  bitter  blow 
to  the  Tories.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  great  Duke  of Wellington 
died.  Douro  wrote  that  he  was  anxious  that  Samuel  should  attend  the 
funeral  service  and  allotted  him  a  seat  in  St.  Paul’s,  amongst  the  private 
friends  of  the  family  mourners.  “My  father”,  said  the  new  Duke,  “always 
recalled  with  pleasure  his  meeting  with  you,  now  so  many  years  ago,  and 
recognised  your  loyal  services  to  me,  my  dear  kind  friend.” 

Samuel  was  now  a  man  of  rising  sixty /three  when  in  November  1853 
he  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  third  time. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  record  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1604 
to  find  a  citizen  who  had  held  the  office  three  times — Sir  Thomas  Hyrne 
having  been  elected  in  1604,  1609,  and  again  in  1616.  Sir  Thomas  had 
also  been  Sheriff  in  1597  and  had  been  Burgess  in  Parliament  for  Norwich 
in  1614  and  High  Sheriff  in  1621.  He  was  knighted  on  July  3rd,  1609, 
at  Greenwich — a  record  not  unlike  Samuel’s. 

We  find  Samuel  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  mayoralty  writing  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  Quakers  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Opie.  Samuel 
and  Amelia  Opie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  works  of  various 
poets  and  amongst  letters  relating  to  these  years  are  several  which  passed 
between  them.  The  following  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the  corre/ 
spondence: 


Samuel  to  Amelia: 

May  2nd,  1846 

Be  so  good,  dear  friend,  as  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  little  book  and  let  me 
have  your  valued  opinion. 

And  later  Amelia  Opie  to  Samuel: 

Castle  Meadow 

I  hope,  dear  friend,  I  have  not  kept  thy  precious  volume  unreasonably  long, 
but  one  cannot  read  such  a  collection  of  poems  through  in  a  hurry.  I  thank  thee 
much  for  having  made  them  known  to  me.  I  have  my  favourites  among  them 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  Prize  poem  on  the  Tower  is  my  greatest  favourite, 
but  others,  not  so  distinguished,  have  a  great  charm  for  me. 
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Progress  at  about  this  time  was  being  made  in  the  building  of  a  new 
hospital  for  sick  children.  This  institution  bore  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind, 
whom  Samuel  had  invited  to  visit  Norwich  and  as  he  had  presided  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  this  now  well/known  institution  some  eighteen 
months  previously,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  what  was  then  referred 
to  as  an  experiment  in  child  welfare.  The  year  1854  was  to  see  the  out/ 
break  of  the  Crimean  war  and  there  is  a  story  told  of  how  his  sons, 
John  and  Arthur,  returned  home  to  Surrey  Street  one  evening,  the  latter 
with  a  black  eye,  and  gave  an  account  of  how  they  had  joined  a  large 
crowd  in  the  Market  Place  celebrating  its  declaration. 

Most  people  nowadays  who  have  ever  conversed  with  the  older 
generation  who  recalled  that  time,  will  realise  how  little  justification  there 
was  for  celebration,  as  it  found  a  Government  wholly  unprepared,  and 
blundering  and  mismanagement  stood  out  on  every  side.  Probably  the 
only  thing  in  connection  with  the  war  that  could  be  remembered  with 
satisfaction  was  the  splendid  heroism  shown  by  our  fighting  forces  on 
sea  and  land,  who  had  to  face  hardships  and  perils  seldom,  even  in  war/ 
fare,  encountered,  and  who  endured  them  without  a  murmur.  Samuel 
characteristically  acted  promptly,  and  we  read  that  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  called  a  meeting  of  citizens  and  at  that  meeting,  over 
which  he  presided,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

That  the  wives  and  children  of  the  army  in  England  called  at  this  time  in  the 
service  of  their  country  to  the  seat  of  War,  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  British  public, 
and  that  a  subscription  be  forthwith  commenced  to  relieve  all  such  women  and 
children  as  may  be  left  in  destitution  and  want. 

A  month  later,  on  Thursday,  May  4th,  1854,  The  Times  announce/ 
ment  column  reported: 

The  Mayor  of  Norwich  (Mr.  Samuel  Bignold)  presented  to  the  Queen  an 
address  pledging  the  loyal  support  of  the  Corporation  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Bignold  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington1  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Her  Majesty.  The  citizens  had,  however,  already 
heard  of  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  City  in  Mr.  Bignold’s 
person,  and  the  bells  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  pealed  forth  the  general  congratulations 
and  flags  were  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  that  and  St.  Stephens  Church. 

The  outcome  of  this  resolution,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Mayor,  was,  if 
not  unexpected,  none  the  less  well  deserved.  The  following  generous 
tribute  appeared  in  the  Norwich  Mercury  in  its  issue  of  May  6th,  which 
no  doubt  must  have  given  him  great  pleasure,  seeing  it  expressed  the 
views  of  his  political  opponents. 

As  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  has  always  been  ready,  both 
by  his  purse  and  his  influence,  to  aid  in  any  proposal  he  thought  would  be 
conducive  to  the  benefit  or  the  improvement  of  the  city;  and  we  should  be  unjust 

1  The  second  Duke. 
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and  untruthful  were  we  not  to  say,  that  as  a  private  gentleman,  his  means  have 
been  not  sparingly  applied  to  relieve  distress,  and  to  aid  the  unfortunate.  The 
public  positions  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  has  held,  as  Sheriff,  as  thrice  Mayor,  taking 
the  part  he  has  done  in  all  the  various  offices,  gradually  leading  up  to  the  highest, 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  gentleman  a  considerable  public  weight,  while 
the  leading  position  he  has  so  long  held  in  one  of  the  largest  public  offices  in 
England,  has  also  given  him  a  range  of  influence  extending  far  beyond  the  usual 
power  of  provincial  residents. 

The  honour  was  undoubtedly  bestowed  in  a  manner  which  must  have  been 
most  gratifying  to  the  Mayor,  and  has  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  citizens. 
Her  Majesty,  with  that  grace  and  favour,  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said, 

“Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit” 

we  are  told  by  a  friend  present,  took  the  worthy  Mayor  by  surprise,  when  on 
making  his  retiring  obeisance,  after  presenting  the  address,  the  royal  clear,  pene- 
trating  voice  was  heard  to  pronounce  “Sir,  your  name.”  “Samuel  Bignold, 
please  your  Majesty,”  and,  as  directed,  kneeling  down,  the  same  tones  said: 
“Rise,  Sir  Samuel  Bignold.”  Shakespeare  says: 

“There’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King”; 

and  we  believe  there  are  few,  who,  on  their  appearance  at  Court,  do  not  feel  in 
full  force  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  that  the  Mayor  is  not  an  exception.  Mr. 
Bignold’s  visit  to  St.  James’s  has  not  been  inauspicious;  and  as  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  citizens,  of  whom  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  as  Mayor,  is  now  the  head,  we 
tender  honest  congratulations,  trusting  that  so  long  as  his  life  may  be  spared,  the 
remembrance  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  the  dignity  was  conferred,  may 
induce  him  still  to  continue  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  his  native  city,  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  every  project  that  may  advance  her  interests  and 
the  prosperity  and  good  feeling  of  her  citizens;  above  all,  exercising  his  influence, 
not  according  to  the  motto — “Divide  et  impera”,  but  fulfilling  the  obverse — 
“Union  is  strength.” 

Norwich,  of  course,  by  this  time  knew  Sir  Samuel  as  a  full-time 
worker,  but  nevertheless  the  city  must  have  been  amazed  at  the  energy 
shown  by  him  during  his  third  mayoralty. 

To  refer  to  a  few  of  his  activities,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  find 
him  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Norwich  Free  Library,  a  project 
which  had  ever  been  near  to  his  heart  and  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  promote. 

With  bands  playing  and  in  the  presence  of  20,000  people — a  vast 
crowd  in  those  days — in  the  uniform  of  a  Deputy  Lieutenant,  he  unveiled 
a  statue  of  the  Great  Duke  in  the  Market  Place,  but  now  removed  to  the 
Cathedral  Close. 

He  found  time  to  visit  the  North  of  England  and  spent  some  time 
upon  Norwich  Union  business  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Manchester. 
That  travelling  presented  few  difficulties  to  him  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  just  as  in  his  thirties  he  had  been  accorded  free  passage  on  most  of 
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the  steamship  services,  so  now  in  his  sixties  he  enjoyed  much  the  same 
privileges  from  the  railways.  Looking  through  a  small  bureau  that  came 
from  the  old  Surrey  Street  home,  the  writer  came  upon  a  number  of  small 
ivory  discs  granting  him  free  travel  not  only  on  all  lines  in  East  Anglia, 
but  on  railways  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  on  such  lines  as  the 
London  and  Blackwall  Railway,  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend, 
and  a  free  ticket  of  travel  on  all  systems  linked  up  with  the  North  of 
Europe  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Although  railway  travel  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  the  time  factor 
did  not  play  the  important  part  which  it  does  to-day,  and  punctuality 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  minor  consideration.  If  Samuel  had  to  go  to 
London  on  business  he  would  send  a  clerk  down  to  Victoria  Station 
with  a  message  to  the  station-master:  “I  am  called  to  London,  please  see 
that  the  train  does  not  leave  without  me.” 

Receipt  of  the  news  of  an  Allied  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Alma  was 
the  occasion  for  his  entertaining  a  large  gathering  of  his  personal  friends 
at  a  banquet  at  his  house  in  Surrey  Street.  He  also  appears  to  have  found 
time  to  drive  over  to  Yarmouth  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
Bridge. 

In  November  his  year  of  office  ended.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
his  portrait,  which  had  been  painted  by  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.,  four  years 
previously  (the  money  having  been  raised  by  public  subscription),  was 
hung  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  and  the  Council  once  more  passed  a  vote 
recording  sincere  appreciation  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  city  by 
the  retiring  Mayor. 

After  such  a  strenuous  year  one  might  well  have  anticipated  that  he 
would  have  relaxed,  if  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  but  this  was  not 
the  case. 

The  method  by  which  the  Government  were  prosecuting  the  war 
with  Russia  can  hardly  have  appealed  to  him.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol 
was  still  dragging  heavily  along;  sickness  was  making  an  inroad  into  our 
armies;  cholera  was  raging;  men,  horses,  and  mules  were  dying  of  starve 
tion;  the  Allied  camp  was  a  quagmire.  The  Government  at  home  were 
impervious  to  criticism,  and  with  their  large  majority  were  unassailable 
by  votes  of  censure. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  question  was  raised  whether 
Mr.  Morton  Peto  was  disqualified  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  under¬ 
taking  certain  contracts  under  the  Government  for  works  in  the  Crimea. 
News  was  received  that  he  had  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  which 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  city.  The  announcement 
created  great  excitement  and  surprise.  Neither  Conservatives  nor  Liberals 
were  ready  with  a  candidate.  Samuel  persuaded  his  party  to  let  him 
approach  Mr.  Stracey  (or  Sir  Henry  Stracey  as  he  afterwards  became) 
to  come  forward,  but  as  soon  as  Stracey  heard  of  the  reason  for  Sir 
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Samuel’s  visit,  he  seems  to  have  declined,  saying:  “No — take  it  on  yourself. 
If  you  can’t  win  it  no  one  can.”  The  result  of  this  was  that  he  consented 
to  fill  the  gap  and  issued  his  address  on  December  22nd,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  resume: 

“Whilst  I  avow  myself  a  Conservative,”  he  declared,  “I  should  be 
willing  to  lend  an  ear  to  change  and  reformation  wherever,  by  lapse  of 
time,  such  change  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  called  for.” 

There  was  a  special  reference  to  the  war,  which  read  as  follows: 

“I  need  not  refer  to  my  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  unhappily  engaged.  I  think  it  was  entered  upon  rightfully  for 
British  interests,  and  that  our  country  had  no  alternative  but  to  draw  the 
sword  at  the  period  when  it  was  drawn.  I  would  support  the  present 
Government,  or  any  other  Government,  which  would  devote  all  its 
energies  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war,  in  the  confident  belief 
that  by  that  means  would  be  ensured  an  early  and  enduring  peace.” 

In  another  paragraph  he  says:  “Whilst  I  entertain  a  preference  for  the 
Established  Church,  I  have  never  displayed  the  slightest  tincture  of 
bigotry,  but  both  my  money,  my  time,  and  my  influence  have  not  infre- 
quently  been  given  to  objects  in  which  my  dissenting  brethren  have  taken 
a  warm  interest.” 

The  address  concludes  with  a  handsome  tribute  to  Peto.  “Although”, 
says  Sir  Samuel,  “I  differ  widely  from  him  in  politics,  I  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  private  character  and  devotion  to  duty.  I  have  often 
declared,  and  I  now  repeat,  I  think  our  local  interests  have  been  most 
perfectly  cared  for  by  our  late  representative,  so  much  so  that  we  shall  be 
bound  to  promote  his  re-establishment  in  the  seat  at  the  earliest  period 
that  he  may  be  competent  to  take  it.  If,  therefore,  I  should  now  be  the 
object  of  your  choice,  I  should  be  willing  at  any  time  to  yield  the  post  to 
the  superior  claims  of  Mr.  Peto.” 

On  the  first  page  of  the  election  address  appears  the  following  under 
the  signature  of  J.  B.  Morgan,  chairman: 

“The  electors  have  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  a  fellow  citizen,  who  throughout  a  long  life  has  always 
endeavoured  to  promote  their  interests.” 

The  election  result,  when  declared,  showed  that  he  was  elected  with 
a  substantial  majority.  He  had  polled  266  votes  more  than  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamond,  the  Liberal  candidate;  Hamond  having  polled  555  votes  less 
than  Sir  Morton  Peto  had  polled  at  the  previous  election,  whilst  Sir 
Samuel  polled  306  more  than  the  total  recorded  for  the  Marquis  of  Douro. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  recording,  as  showing  how  different  were  elections 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  Samuel  claimed  to  have  prevented 
bribery  by  the  Liberals  by  securing  for  himself  the  services  of  the  chief 
Liberal  agent!  Whatever  we  may  think  about  such  methods  nowadays, 
contemporary  reports  certainly  did  not  omit  to  give  credit  for  the  popularity 
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with  which  Sir  Samuel’s  nomination  was  undoubtedly  received,  nor  did 
they  deny  that  his  election  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  was  a  fitting  corollary 
to  his  long  and  useful  life  and  to  the  honour  which  Her  Majesty  had 
only  a  few  months  previously  conferred  upon  him. 

Parliamentary  duties  do  not  appear  to  have  weighed  too  heavily  upon 
him,  as  it  seems  that  he  was  constantly  attending  to  his  business  at  the 
Norwich  Union,  the  board  recording  “their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  allowed  his  important  national  duties  to  prevent  his  giving 
of  his  valued  advice  to  all  things  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  that 
institution”.  We  also  know  that  he  still  interested  himself  in  local  affairs, 
for  he  attended  a  meeting  held  to  bid  farewell  to  Dr.  Colenso  prior  to 
his  return  to  his  diocese  of  Natal,  and  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Watch  Committee,  which  approved  of  the  Norwich  police  being  issued 
with  new  uniforms,  which  consisted  of  the  substitution  of  a  frock  coat 
for  the  long/tailed  coat  hitherto  worn  by  the  force. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  war  dragged  on,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  that  news  was  received  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol.  Great  popular  demonstrations  were  held  throughout  the 
city.  The  bells  of  all  churches  were  rung.  Bands  played.  The  city 
resounded  with  the  choruses  of  patriotic  songs.  Bonfires  were  lighted 
and  Norwich,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  gave  itself  up  to  a  period  of 
rejoicing  which  was  again  repeated  in  March  in  the  following  year  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 
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Chapter  XVII 

Lord  Palmerston  Prime  Minister — The  Lorcha  Arrow  controversy — Dissolution  of 
Parliament — The  Great  Duke's  treatise  on  India — A  veritable  fire-eater — Three 
times  defeated — Lady  Bignold  dies — Old  age  creeps  on — Family  correspondence — An 

invitation  to  Apsley  House 

IORD  PALMERSTON  continued  as  Prime  Minister  for  about 
another  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  forced  out  of  office  to  be 
-V  returned  again  in  the  following  year. 

Samuel,  in  two  letters  to  his  son  Arthur,  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  scene  in  the  House  on  the  China  question  arising  out  of  the  Lorcha 
Arrow  controversy,  one  of  the  most  curious  political  convulsions  known 
in  this  country  during  that  generation,  and  he  foreshadows  the  attitude 
he  proposes  to  adopt  in  the  event  of  the  Government  resigning.  These 
letters  are  reproduced  in  extenso: 

Norwich, 

My  dear  Arthur,  _  March  4th,  1857 

I  paid  jfiS  today  for  Mr.  Latham’s  A/c.  at  Mortlocks.  You  will  therefore 
be  forthwith  entered  on  the  Books  of  Trinity  Hall. 

I  did  not  get  from  the  H.  of  C.  this  morning  till  8  o’clock.  I  came  thro* 
Westminster  Hall  and  into  Palace  yard  with  Disraeli  and  a  party  and  there  was 
a  line  of  spectators  waiting  who  filled  the  Hall  with  their  cheers  and  accompanied 
us  to  Charing  Cross.  The  opposition  is  the  popular  Party  with  the  Country  on 
this  (the  China)  question,  which  makes  me  doubt  whether  Ld.  Palmerston  will 
dissolve.  He  is  to  state  what  his  intentions  are,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
adverse  Vote,  in  the  House  to/morrow.  I  sho’d  think  it  will  be  to  announce  the 
resignation  of  the  Government.  I  shall  be  in  Town  on  Friday  and  shall  remain 
for  the  Speakers  Levee  Saturday  evening.  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Ld.  Justice  Knight 
Bruce’s  to  stay  till  Monday  but  I  must  give  that  engagement  up.  Last  night’s 
debate  was  the  finest  I  ever  listened  to.  Gladstone  rose  superior  to  himself  and 
Cobden  in  reply  to  the  whole  debate  was  most  adroit  and  clever.  The  House 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — Bishop  of  Oxford — 
Ld.  Overstone — several  distinguished  Orientals — &  a  House  of  515  Members, 
the  largest  I  was  ever  present  at.  I  found  all  pretty  well  at  home  this  afternoon. 
I  hope  John  Hy.  is  not  worse. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

Saml.  Bignold 


Norwich, 

Dear  Arthur,  May  8th ,  1S57 

I  can  say  little  more  about  Dissolution  than  what  you  will  learn  by  your 
Morning  Post.  I  do  not  see  how  the  business  can  be  worked  up  this  side  of  Lady 
Day,  and  I  sho’d  think  the  Elections  will  not  be  held  before  early  in  April. 
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Here  there  is  little  going  on  more  than  at  ordinary  times.  I  think  you  must  come 
home  for  the  Election  but  should  it  be  3  weeks  off  it  is  not  worth  while  coming 
yet.  I  will  keep  an  eye  to  it  and  will  give  you  timely  notice. 

I  was  at  the  House  on  Friday  evening  and  voted.  As  yet  there  is  no  one 
elected  for  Norwich— Gilman  has  convened  the  Conservative  Electors  to  meet 
to-morrow  evening,  8  o  clock  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel.  Johnson  is  to  be  in  the  Chair. 

I  shall  attend  and  shall,  no  doubt,  be  called  upon  to  stand  again,  which  I  shall 
accede  to  and  shall  publish  an  address  and  get  in  action  ^Ward  Committee 
Meetings,  and  all  other  appliances  for  a  Contest.  I  begin,  however,  to  think  that 
the  Whigs  have  got  a  notion  of  my  influence  and  they  will  not  oppose  me.  If  so 
it  may  be  a  walk-over.  This,  however,  is  almost  too  good  to  happen.  Samuel 
comes  up  for  to-morrow’s  Meeting.  Poor  Jno.  Hy.  is  tied  by  the  leg  and  Charles 
being  in  London  I  can  have  no  other  Son.  There  will,  however,  be  nothing  at 
present  to  do— if  I  find  work  arising  I  will  immediately  send  for  you,  but  at 
present  I  think  it  will  be  all  sufficient  if  you  come  home  when  the  crisis  arrives. 

In  the  County  there  is  to  be  a  stir  up— Charles  Windham  (the  hero  of  the 
Redan)  is  to  be  put  up  against  Stracey  and  Burroughes.  No  addresses,  however, 
are  yet  out. 

I  am  invited  to  dine  with  the  Speaker  on  Saturday  the  14th,  when  I  shall  go 
to  Town,  returning  next  day.  All  are  pretty  well  at  home.  Jno.  Hy.  I  think  is 
a  shade  better.  Louisa  is  to  return  next  Friday.  God  bless  you. 

Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

Saml.  Bignold 

Writing  from  Manchester  a  few  months  later,  two  letters  from 
Wellington  read  in  conjunction  with  an  extract  from  a  local  newspaper 
enable  us  to  reconstruct  an  episode  of  passing  interest. 

On  October  12th  Samuel  received  the  following: 

You’re  a  pretty  fellow.  Truly  as  I  am  attached  to  the  Elden  Club  I  have  no 
mind  that  it  should  be  forced  on  my  confidence.  The  mischief  really  is  that  I  have 
shown  the  sheets  to  no  one  but  you  and  offence  is  naturally  the  result  of  its  being 
publicly  declared  that  I  have  treated  this  or  that  dear  friend  or  important  personage 
with  neglect.  What  astonishes  me  is  that  you  should  not  have  considered  that 
I  showed  you  the  sheets  in  confidence. 

Samuel’s  speech  at  the  Elden  Club  is  reported  thus: 

Replying  to  the  toast  of  the  immortal  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  said:  “I  do  not  rise  to  make  any  comments  on  the  toast  now  proposed,  but  to 
announce  a  fact  with  which  I  happen  to  be  acquainted,  and  which  I  am  sure 
must  be  interesting  to  the  public  at  large.  A  work  is  now  in  the  press  and  will 
in  a  very  few  more  weeks  be  published,  containing  all  the  original  papers  of  the 
late  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  during  his  Indian  campaigns.  The  work  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  absorbingly  interesting  to  every  British  subject  when  it  meets  the  public 
eye.  It  is  edited  by  the  present  Duke  and  will  be  inscribed  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  The  present  Duke  was  in  Norwich  lately  and  some  sheets  came  down 
for  correction  during  his  stay.  One  of  these  sheets  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
and  it  was  a  treatise  upon  the  resources,  trade,  and  state  of  the  population  of 
Bengal,  now  in  a  state  of  mutiny.” 
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It  may  be  assumed  that  the  rebuke  was  accepted  and  apology  made, 
for  only  five  days  later  the  Duke  wrote  again: 

My  dear  and  indiscreet  friend,  I  magnanimously  forgive  you. 

There  is  but  a  moment  before  the  post  goes.  I  return  to  town  to-morrow  and 
go  to  Oulton  on  Monday. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W 

On  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  administration  in  1857,  Sir 
Samuel  had  again  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  in  a  contest  which 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  bitter  election 
contests  for  which  Norwich  was  so  famous,  he  was  opposed  by  Viscount 
Bury  and  a  Mr.  Schneider  and  heavily  defeated.  The  accompanying 
ballad,  if  not  outstandingly  brilliant  or  intellectual,  is  at  least  witty,  and 
gives  a  very  good  insight  into  the  feelings  that  existed  during  the  contest, 
and  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  satisfaction  felt  by  his  opponents  at 
the  result: 


YE  DOLEFUL  BALLAD  OF  SIR  SAMIVEL 

Sir  Samivel  stood  at  the  Union  Gate 
A  combing  his  milk-white  steed, 

Determined  he  was  both  early  and  late 
His  country  for  to  bleed,  bleed,  bleed, 

His  country  for  to  bleed. 

Oh,  where  are  you  going,  his  Lady  cried. 

Oh,  where  are  you  going,  said  she. 

I  am  going  away  (but  Sir  Samivel  lied), 

A  Member  for  to  be,  be,  be, 

A  Member  for  to  be. 

Then  he  waved  his  hand  and  a  clerkly  band 
From  his  office  issued  forth. 

With  their  pens  in  their  ears,  and  without  any  fears. 
Except  from  their  Chieftain’s  wrath,  wrath,  wrath. 
Except  from  their  Chieftain’s  wrath. 

Take  care,  take  care.  Sir  Samivel  said, 

Take  care,  take  care,  said  he, 

And  don’t  knock  down  not  nobody  dead, 

As  perhaps  he  insured  may  be,  be,  be. 

As  perhaps  he  insured  may  be. 

Lord  Bury  and  Schneider  heard  the  tramp 
Of  Sir  Samivel’s  Union  men. 

Says  they  it  won’t  do  for  one  of  that  stamp 
To  represent  Norwich  again,  ’gain,  ’gain, 

To  represent  Norwich  again. 

Ill 


At  last  the  day  of  the  fight  came  round. 

With  the  hustings  here  and  there; 

And  at  four  o’clock  Sir  Samivel  found 
He  was  not  near  the  top  nowhere,  ’where,  ’where. 

He  was  not  near  the  top  nowhere. 

When  Lady  Bignold  heard  it  told 
How  Sir  Samivel  lost  the  day, 

And  how  the  electors  wouldn’t  be  sold, 

She  fainted  right  away,  ’way,  ’way. 

She  fainted  right  away. 

(Slow  music ) 

Sir  Samivel  lies  on  the  office  shelf, 

(He  often  has  lied  before), 

And  out  of  Lord  Derby,  place  or  pelf. 

He  never  will  get  any  more,  more,  more. 

He  will  never  get  any  more. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  no  quenching  the  veteran’s 
fire.  Indeed,  in  these  days  he  appears  to  have  been  a  veritable  fire/eater. 
Two  years  later,  when  Parliament  was  once  more  dissolved,  he  again 
came  forward,  this  time  with  a  Mr.  Lushington,  and  though  he  reduced 
Lord  Bury’s  and  Schneider’s  majority  he  was  once  again  defeated.  Feeling 
ran  so  high  on  this  occasion  that  the  Mayor  announced  he  had  considered 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  special  force  of  county  police  to  be  drafted  into 
the  city  and  that  he  had  telegraphed  London  asking  to  be  supplied  with 
a  strong  contingent  of  Metropolitan  constables,  mainly  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  persons  would  not  be  prevented  by  force  from  exercising 
their  votes. 

This  election,  and  the  one  that  was  to  follow,  appear  to  have  led  to 
a  heated  and  bitter  controversy  lasting  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Briefly, 
the  history  of  these  squabbles  and  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the  two 
opposing  forces  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  Jacob  Henry  Tillett  moved  in  the  Norwich 
Town  Council  that  Parliament  be  asked  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  corrupt 
and  illegal  practices  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament  for  Norwich. 
The  Council  passed  the  resolution  and  requested  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P., 
to  present  their  case  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  petition  was 
presented  in  July  and  “was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table”.  The  Council, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  prepared  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and 
they  therefore  decided  to  tackle  the  situation  in  future  by  agreeing  that 
as  soon  as  an  election  was  imminent,  influential  men  in  both  parties, 
numbering  twenty  on  each  side,  should  pledge  themselves  and  their 
supporters  to  abstain  from  all  practices  of  illegal  expenditure  or  bribery, 
and  that  if  the  compact  was  considered  to  have  been  broken,  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  and  Rt.  Hon. 
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THE  FIRE  OFFICE  GARDEN 

When  the  family  resided  at  Surrey  Street.  The  painting  is  by  Sir  Samuel's  daughter , 
Louisa ,  the  figure  in  the  foreground  being  Sir  Arthur  Bignold  as  a  child 


SIR  SAMUEL  BIGNOLD 

* 

Wearing  bis  robes  as  Mayor  of  Norwich.  This  portrait ,  by  Knight,  was  presenter!  to  the 
City  of  Norwich  in  1854  and  still  hangs  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall 


Miettr/llti  Jtauosj  f  tfaiiafiftktt. 


SILHOUETTE  OF  RICHARD  MORGAN 
Actuary  to  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office ,  circa  1840 
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SIR  SAMUEL’S  NOTES 

For  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  held  in 

Norwich  in  1871 


Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  M.P.,  as  referees,  to  determine  whether  the 
undertaking  had  been  honourably  carried  out  or  not,  and  the  members 
returned  should  be  bound  by  such  decision  and  resign  their  seats  if  it 
was  adjudged  that  their  election  had  been  secured  or  promoted  by  the 
violation  of  such  undertaking. 

Meanwhile  a  petition  had  been  lodged  against  the  return  of  Lord 
Bury  and  Schneider  on  the  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  charges  had  declared  their 
election  void  and  that  both  their  agents  were  guilty  of  bribery.  This  was 
hailed  by  the  Conservatives  as  a  great  triumph,  and  on  his  return  from 
London  Sir  Samuel  was  met  by  an  immense  crowd  at  the  station.  From 
thence  he  was  escorted  by  a  torchlight  procession  headed  by  brass  bands, 
his  carriage  being  dragged  in  triumph  to  his  Surrey  Street  home,  in  front 
of  which  the  crowds  continued  to  demonstrate  for  more  than  two  hours. 

Some  few  days  after  this,  Lord  Bury  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household  and  a  vacancy  was  caused  in 
the  representation  of  the  city.  This  time  the  candidates  were  Lord  Bury, 
Sir  Samuel,  and  a  Colonel  Baldero.  Bury  was  once  again  returned  by 
a  majority  of  361,  the  newcomer  polling  only  39  votes.  Yet  once  again, 
in  the  following  spring,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  found 
that  the  winner  was  disqualified  and  his  election  was  declared  void. 

Sir  Samuel’s  energy  appeared  to  be  boundless  notwithstanding  his 
seventy  years,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  political  turmoil  a  shock  was 
in  store  for  him,  one  which  descended  upon  his  life  as  it  were  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  On  March  30th,  at  Cheltenham,  in  her  sixty-third  year,  Lady 
Bignold  died.  She  had  been  visiting  her  daughter  Jane,  who  had 
married  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Fenn,  who  had  a  living  in  the  above-named  town. 
From  contemporary  correspondence  it  would  seem  that  she  had  not  been 
enjoying  the  best  of  health  for  some  few  weeks,  but  no  one,  and  apparently 
least  of  all  her  husband,  realised  that  her  end  was  so  near.  Letters  written 
by  him  to  her  only  a  few  days  before  her  death  clearly  bear  this  out. 

On  March  14th  we  find  him  writing: 

Surrey  Street, 

Norwich,  i860 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  cold,  but  trust  it  will  soon  pass  off.  You  will  do 
right  to  keep  over  the  fire  for  the  weather  here  is  very  cold.  I  have  had  my  usual 
ride  this  afternoon  and  much  enjoyed  it. 

I  never  knew  the  City  so  quiet  on  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  eve  of  the 
Election.  God  bless  you.  Much  love  to  all. 

Again,  on  March  27th,  only  three  days  before  she  passed  away,  he 
wrote: 

Dearest  Wife, 

I  am  quite  put  in  spirits  by  your  letter  of  yesterday  and  quite  feel  that  the 
favourable  report  you  are  able  to  make  is  an  answer  to  the  earnest  prayer  of  your 
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husband  and  children  that  you  might  again  be  speedily  reestablished  in  health. 
May  nothing  happen  to  check  this  happy  consummation.  I  enclose  a  check  for 
-£20.  Pay  your  Medical  Fees  and  all  else  as  demands  arise  and  let  me  know  if 
you  want  further  supplies.  Jno.  &  Arthur  are  busy  electioneering  and  Charles 
attended  a  Club  Meeting  last  evening  and  made,  they  say,  a  very  good  speech. 
I  keep  quite  aloof  and  do  not  think  even  of  going  to  the  nomination  to-morrow. 
I  feel  great  doubt  whether  the  Conservatives  will  win  but  they  seem  in  good  heart. 

I  have  just  had  the  boy  Sammy1  skipping  in  to  ask  whether  he  might  learn 
dancing.  I  have  said  Yes,  and  that  the  account  might  be  sent  to  me. 

All  are  well  at  home  and  everything  moving  steady  as  old  time.  I  am  just 
going  off  for  a  little  ride.  God  bless  you  and  with  much  love  to  all. 

Ever, 

Your  own, 

Sam.  Bignold 

The  Bells  are  ringing  merrily  for  the  Assizes— they  say  the  civil  business  is 
heavy. 

She  had  been  a  devoted  wife  and  mother  for  forty^five  years,  and  she 
had  held  the  constant  affection  of  her  husband,  the  love  of  her  sons  and 
the  respect  of  her  daughters.  Throughout  her  life  she  had  retained  that 
outlook  and  attitude  which  she  so  characteristically  enunciated  before 
her  marriage.  That  she  was  a  good  woman  in  all  senses  of  the  word 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  she  failed  in  every  case  to  get  the  best  response 
to  her  teaching  from  her  sons,  she  instilled  a  wholesome  dread  of 
evil  in  the  minds  of  her  daughters.  She  died  beloved,  respected, 
and  mourned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Samuel  felt  her  death  very  keenly.  How  keenly 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  his  name  as  having  taken  part  in  any  public  duties,  other  than  of  a 
purely  routine  nature,  until  nearly  five  years  later,  when  we  see  a  flicket 
of  the  old  flame  that  still  burned  within  him,  but  which  had  been  so 
nearly  quenched  by  grief. 

From  this  point  onwards  a  definite  change  undoubtedly  took  place. 
Old  age  had  stepped  on  to  the  threshold,  and  as  is  so  often  the  case,  with 
it  came  a  mellowing,  a  very  different  thing  from  softening.  But  the 
fighting  spirit  gradually  receded  into  bygone  days  and  we  must  now,  in 
endeavouring  to  follow  the  remainder  of  a  long  life,  picture  the  old  man 
as  probably  successive  generations  have  visualised  him,  of  small  stature 
with  a  mass  of  curly  white  hair — generally  unbrushed — keen/eyed  and 
of  nimble  physique. 

The  vast  number  of  interests  that  he  had  acquired  seemed  to  have 
entitled  him  to  the  prerogative  of  holding,  so  to  speak,  a  “watching  brief”. 
The  Council  were  always  desirous  of  consulting  him.  The  Norwich 
Union  realised  only  too  well  that  he  was  the  Norwich  Union. 

1  A  grandson. 
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Letters  written  to  his  children  give  a  better  insight  into  his  life  about 
this  time  than  any  other  records,  and  a  few  are  selected  at  random. 

On  May  ioth,  1865: 

My  dear  Lucy, 

I  did  not  notice  in  your  last  letter  that  Arthur  was  ordered  sherry  wine.  He 
may  send  for  some  to  his  wine  Merchant,  Cooper,  or  Richards  may  get  half  a 
dozen  from  Fortnum  &  Mason,  who  sell  very  good  sherry  wine. 

If  you  leave  London,  learn  exactly  how  Arthur  stands  as  to  his  expenses. 
What  is  required  weekly  to  carry  him  through  comfortably?  I  do  not  wish  his 
mind  to  be  harassed  on  that  score. 

We  had  a  pleasant  party  last  evening  at  the  Cockburns,  a  sort  of  a  militia 
dinner.  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it  to-day.  There  is  a  grand  concert  in  Norwich 
to-night,  Grise  and  other  celebrities.  No  one  is  going  from  our  house. 

All  well  at  home  and  always  glad  to  hear  from  you.  My  best  love  to  both 
yourself  and  Arthur. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lucy,  your  affectionate  father, 

Samuel  Bignold 

And  again  to  Lucy  on  May  16th: 

I  received  this  morning  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  am  glad  of  the  account 
you  give  of  yourself  and  that  Arthur  is  improving.  Although  we  all  want  you 
back  in  Norwich,  I  cannot  refuse  your  staying  till  Saturday,  as  it  is  Arthur’s  wish 
that  you  should  do  so.  I  hope  he  will  make  great  progress  this  week  so  as  to  lead 
us  to  expect  him  in  Norwich  by  the  end  of  next  week.  Jonathan  shall  come  to 
see  to  his  removal  as  soon  as  I  hear  that  he  is  in  a  condition  to  be  moved. 

Our  lawn  looks  so  cheerful  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  home  is  now  the 
best  place  for  him. 

I  am  pretty  well.  I  got  my  ride  this  morning  and  greatly  enjoyed  it.  The  day 
has  been  so  fine  here.  My  dear  Sarah  is  come  up  to  stop  till  Saturday.  She  is 
hearty  and  strong.  Yesterday  was  a  joyous  day  in  our  circle.  Little  Freddie1  came 
for  his  birthday  and  was  very  happy. 

Give  my  warmest  love  to  Arthur.  Write  to  me  how  you  stand  for  funds  as  it 
will  be  better  to  square  up  everything  before  you  leave.  God  bless  you. 

To  his  son  John  Henry,  in  the  same  year  he  writes: 

As  your  father,  I  must  know  exactly  how  you  stand.  Hide  nothing  from 
your  father. 

John  Henry  replies: 

I  am  greatly  distressed  that  you  should  be  worried  about  these  and  other 
matters  of  mine  which  are  the  last  remains  of  a  fatal  folly  into  which  I  plunged 
in  1862/3.  I  can  see  clearly  now  how  foolish  I  was  and  I  know  it  is  more  than 
I  deserve  that  you  should  intervene  and  save  me,  but  you  have  always  been  such 
a  generous  father. 

In  a  letter  to  Arthur,  written  before  the  close  of  the  year,  we  read: 

1  Grandson. 
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“The  Duke  says  I  must  beware  of  hibernating.”  This  fear  evidently 
prompted  Wellington  to  write  thus: 

The  enclosed  received  this  morning.  You  had  better  come  up  and  join  the 
party.  I  feel  persuaded  it  will  do  you  no  harm  and  I  pledge  myself  you  shall  not 
lose  your  hours  of  sleep. 

The  enclosure  was  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  accepting  an 
invitation  to  dinner  at  Apsley  House. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

A  business  drive — Morgans  treatise  on  Life  Insurance — Samuels  advice  to  bis  agents 
— Life  Insurance  rates — The  acquisition  of  the  Amicable  Society — A  record  of  early 
days — Fire  Office  developments — The  largest  policy  ever  issued— The  establishment 

of  a  Reserve  Fund 

THROUGHOUT  these  years  immediately  following  Lady 
Bignold’s  death  a  rest  from  public  life  meant  that  his  attention 
was  turned  more  to  business,  and  it  would  not  seem  to  be  out 
of  place  here  to  follow  very  briefly  the  fortunes  of  what  was  always  his 
first  love  and  his  last  love,  the  Norwich  Union.  To  do  this  we  must 
cast  our  minds  back  to  1840,  when  it  will  be  remembered  smooth  waters 
had  been  reached  after  many  somewhat  troublous  years. 

About  that  period  he  appears  to  have  considered  the  time  propitious 
to  make  a  forward  drive  on  behalf  of  life  insurance.  As  a  preliminary 
to  this,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Richard  Morgan,  the  Actuary 
of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  and  asked  him  to  write  a  treatise1 
on  the  subject,  which  enjoyed  a  large  sale.  This  work  is  a  very  unusual 
and  interesting  compilation.  That  it  was  unusual  will  be  agreed  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  its  dedication,  which  reads  thus: 

To  the  Countess  of  Carhampton 

My  dear  Sister, 

The  subject  of  this  little  work  is  not  exactly  such  as  usually  occupies  the 
attention  of  a  lady — but  I  believe  that  there  is  not  any  which  your  clear  intellect 
would  find  difficult  to  comprehend — and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  ever 
indite  anything  of  a  more  lively  character,  I  beg  you  to  accept  of  this  trifle,  as 
a  slight  token  of  my  affection. 

Probably  you  have  forgotten  that  my  career  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  in  early  childhood,  but  for  the  courage  of  my  sister — my  memory 
is  more  tenacious. 

That  your  future  life  may  be  happier  than  that  which  you  preserved,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of 

Your  attached  brother, 

Chapel  Field  Grove,  Norwich  R.  Morgan 

May  6th,  1841 

In  his  introduction,  Morgan  says:  “I  purpose  to  give  a  succinct 
account  of  the  history  of  the  science  of  life  assurance,  its  connection  with 
many  parts  of  philosophy  and  political  economy,  and  its  bearings  on  the 
everyday  business  of  life.  I  wish  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few  leading 
principles  and  curious  facts.  A  gentleman  of  high  talent  and  extensive 

1  Familiar  Observations  on  Life  Insurance. 
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acquirement,  who  is  connected  with  the  Norwich  Union  Institution 
(Mr.  Samuel  Bignold),  is  correct  when  he  says,  ‘The  science  of  assurance 
on  lives  is  yet  in  progress*.  Thus,  in  this  octavo,  the  parties  for  whom 
I  write  are  those  who  wish  to  have  merely  a  general  idea  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  first  principles  of  a  science  rapidly  becoming  more  important 
in  the  affairs  of  society.** 

Briefly,  to  epitomise  this  work: 

Chapter  I  deals  with  mortality.  “The  advance  of  population  is”,  it 
says,  “one  of  the  causes  of  mortality.”  The  ravages  of  such  various  diseases 
as  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  Asiatic  cholera,  smallpox,  measles, 
and  influenza  is  in  one  group,  war  fanaticism  and  slavery  under  another 
heading,  and  in  reference  to  “the  exhalations  from  humid  lands’*  we 
come  upon  this  statement,  with  a  note  which  is  remarkable  if  only  to 
show  what  medical  research  has  done  in  the  past  century  to  render  large 
portions  of  the  earth  which  were  at  the  time  these  words  were  written 
death-traps,  now  to  become  regarded  as  reasonably  healthy  abodes  where 
white  men  may  live.  Thus,  says  Morgan:  “  ‘Death’s  dark  harvest’  is 
periodically  abundant  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  the  lowlands  bordering 
on  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Ganges — New  York  is  annually  visited 
by  fever  of  a  formidable  nature — New  Orleans  is  one  vast  cemetery  for 
the  rash  Europeans  who  venture  to  pass  the  whole  year  in  it — and  the 
‘grim  monarch’  holds  constant  holiday,  at  the  mouths  of  the  African 
rivers.”  Note:  “The  average  duration  of  life,  among  Europeans,  upon 
these  latter  localities,  is  estimated  at  little  more  than  eighteen  months!” 

Speaking  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809,  Morgan  says:  “Let 
us  analyse  the  mortality  caused  by  marsh  miasma.  Eleven  thousand  men 
are  understood  to  have  fallen  before  the  low  fever  which  assailed  our 
troops,  and  those  who  survived  the  attack,  were  so  shaken  in  constitution, 
that  few  of  them  were  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  fatigues  and  privations 
of  active  warfare,  under  two  years.  Yet  the  greater  portion  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  mortality,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
the  fact  been  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  the  miasma  seldom  ascends 
into  the  atmosphere  above  the  height  of  a  few  feet.  A  little  reflection 
might  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  erecting  wooden  barracks, 
elevated  on  posts,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height;  this  simple  expedient 
would  have  saved  thousands  of  our  gallant  fellows!” 

From  Walcheren  he  tackles  tropical  regions,  such  as  Sierra  Leone, 
Demerara,  and  the  Indian  jungle,  and  thence  via  the  Black  Hole  of  | 
Calcutta,  dealing  particularly  with  gaol  fever.  He  refers  to  the  scourge 
of  typhus,  which  he  claims  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  thousands 
annually  in  the  cities  of  the  manufacturing  North  of  England.  The  ratio 
of  female  mortality  in  London  districts  demonstrates,  he  says,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  deaths  in  accordance  with  the  density  of  population,  and 
tabulates  and  claims  that  female  deaths  per  thousand  were,  for  example, 
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in  Whitechapel  39,  in  Shoreditch  32,  whereas  in  the  parish  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  only  18. 

Comparing  Britain’s  mortality  figures  as  between  cities  and  rural 
areas  in  1840,  Morgan  quoted  the  following:  3,500,000  of  the  population 
showed  that  there  were,  over  a  period  of  six  months,  29,693  deaths 
recorded  in  respect  of  rural  areas,  but  no  less  than  47,953  in  the  thickly 
populated  industrial  districts. 

Mortality  figures  in  respect  of  England’s  heavy  industries  are  segregated, 
as  is  also  the  expectation  of  life  amongst  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  where  they  were  stationed. 

The  care  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  for  his  troops  in  the 
Peninsular  War  reduced,  Morgan  states,  losses  by  wounds  and  sickness 
to  30,000  men,  whereas  an  army  of  the  same  size  commanded  by  the 
Spaniards  showed  that  the  sieges  of  Zaragoza,  Gerona,  Taragona,  and 
Tortosa,  and  the  battles  before  these  places,  alone  cost  the  enemy  no  less 
than  100,000  lives. 

This  chapter  ends  with  these  paragraphs  upon  the  subject  of  slavery: 

The  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  new  world  has  depopulated  extensive 
districts  in  Africa — it  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  horrors  of  the  “passage”,  and 
the  subsequent  waste  of  life  under  enforced  labour — all  these  things  are  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  the  public — the  horrible  traffic  still  flourishes  in  the  two  Americas. 
The  “handwriting”  is  not  yet  seen  on  the  wall,  but  let  not  the  guilty  nations 
hope  to  escape  retribution;  they  are  rapidly  filling  the  “vials  of  wrath”;  assuredly 
on  their  heads  shall  they  be  emptied! 

The  dreadful  mortality  which  arises  in  those  floating  Golgothas,  the  slave 
ships,  is  too  well  known,  and  too  horrible  to  be  dealt  upon.  We  look  with  less 
regret  at  the  retributive  destruction  which  frequently  arises  among  the  guilty  agents 
of  this  detestable  traffic — there  are  to  be  met  with  various  frightfully  graphic  details 
of  scenes,  where  the  avenging  arm  of  the  insulted  Deity  appears  to  have  been 
stretched  over  the  oppressors. 

The  subsequent  chapters  of  this  work  deal  with  the  advantage  of 
different  forms  of  life  insurance,  and  rates  quoted,  and  tables  of  the 
expectation  of  life,  whilst  the  methods,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of 
the  quotations  and  experiences  of  the  then  competitors  of  the  Norwich 
Union  are  freely  discussed.  And  the  work  ends  with  words  of  advice 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  careful  selection  of  lives  and  the  importance  of 
family  history,  productive  capacity  of  families,  and  longevity.  Hence  we 
read:  “Although  the  average  number  of  persons  constantly  insured  for  a 
short  term  of  years  in  the  Norwich  Union  exceeds  160,  yet  during  a  period 
of  no  less  than  four  years  not  one  of  these  individuals  died.” 

Speaking  of  productivity,  the  following  remarkable  examples  are 
introduced: 

The  father  of  the  late  Bishop  Bathurst  had,  by  only  two  wives,  no  fewer  than 
thirty/six  children! 
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Mr.  John  Goddard  (who  very  lately  died  at  Baumber,  near  Horncastle,  aged 
ninety /three)  left  230  living  descendants!  viz.  6  children,  64  grandchildren,  and 
upwards  of  160  great/grandchildren. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  stated  that  his  grandmother  had 
twenty/two  children,  of  whom  eleven  attained  the  age  of  ninety/six! 

Mr.  R.  Welch  of  Okenshaw,  at  his  decease  (January  of  the  present  year),  in 
his  ninety/sixth  year,  left  212  grandchildren  and  great/grandchildren. 

The  care  that  need  be  exercised  in  the  fixing  of  annuities  is  stressed 
by  quoting  examples  of  longevity  which  is  interesting. 

In  1841  a  female,  who  had  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  115,  had  never 
been  bedridden  or  lost  any  of  her  teeth. 

Mrs.  Princess  McUnwin,  of  Jamaica,  arrived  in  that  island  during  the 
government  of  Sir  G.  Trelawney  in  the  year  1739,  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
age.  She  died  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  the  age  of  117. 

Alexander  Sutherland  of  Rearquar,  parish  of  Dornock,  was  born  in  1722 
and  was  recorded  by  the  writer  to  be  still  living  in  1841  (aged  119  years). 

This  effort— and  it  was  a  great  effort— of  Richard  Morgans  was  widely 
circulated.  Samuel,  writing  in  1847  to  the  Norwich  Union  representative 
in  Liverpool,  says:  “Can  I  send  you  another  100  copies  of  Morgans 
work.  Education  is  all  that  is  needed.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities 
of  life  assurance.  But  education  all  the  time,  I  repeat,  is  the  secret  of  a 
greater  number  of  lives  being  entrusted  to  us.  But  please  don’t  send 
rubbish.  Since  1808  we  have  declined  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
proposals  for  sums  of  nearly  two  million  pounds.  That  is  why  w*e  can 
look  forward  to  a  growing  public  confidence.”  His  words  were  justified 
when  the  next  decade  was  reached  and  the  Life  Office  had  been  established 
fifty  years.  Its  influence  and  reputation  was  extended  to  fields  that  had 
hitherto  been  undeveloped.  Yes!  These  were  years  of  steady  expansion, 
and  even  if  the  board  and  the  Society  gave  themselves  holidays  on  such 
days  as  Queen  Victoria’s  marriage  day,  the  day  of  the  Prince  Consort’s 
funeral,  and  on  the  day  of  the  annual  Norwich  Fair,  or  when  the  secretary 
found  he  had  too  much  business  on  hand  to  get  ready  for  a  board  meeting, 
the  fact  remains  that  regular  and  constant  progress  was  being  made. 
Revision  of  rates  was  always  engaging  the  minds  of  the  board.  Foreign 
travel  was  becoming  popular,  and  thus  we  learn  that  the  board  fixed  an 
additional  charge  of  twelve  guineas  per  cent  for  insured  persons  making 
the  voyage  to  India;  the  West  Indies  and  Demerara,  eight  guineas  per  cent. 
Sydney  called  for  five  guineas  increase;  a  journey  to  Jamaica  meant  an 
additional  guinea  for  the  journey  each  way,  and  a  similar  extra  premium 
for  each  month  of  residence  in  that  island,  whilst  as  for  Tasmania,  the 
board  just  dug  their  toes  in  and  said,  “No,  forego  the  voyage  or  surrender 
the  policy”.  A  rather  humorous  story  is  recorded  of  about  this  time  to 
this  effect.  The  board  were  informed  that  a  certain  missionary  bishop 
had  been  involved  in  an  action  with  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Borneo.  It 
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was  resolved  that  the  bishop  be  cautioned  that  the  extra  premium  he  was 
paying  on  his  policy  did  not  cover  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part,  and 
he  was  expected  to  avoid  actual  warfare  in  future.  The  Office  records 
show  that  on  June  30th,  1856,  the  Society  having  been  in  existence 
exactly  forty/eight  years,  there  were  on  the  books  insurances  totalling 
^5»567»974  6s.  3 d.,  in  addition  to  annuities  for  ^36,904  165-.  10 d. 

Competition  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  keen,  and 
on  the  principle  that  time  waits  for  no  man  Sir  Samuel  appreciated  that 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  drop  out  of  the  race,  a  policy  of  expansion 
was  imperative. 

The  ’sixties  were  indeed  years  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Life  Society.  In  1864  a  plan  was  investigated  for  amalgamating  the  old 
Amicable  Society  with  the  Norwich  Union.  Negotiations  seem  to  have 
been  protracted,  but  early  in  1866,  under  date  of  January  17th,  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appear  the  following 
sentences:  “I  am  indeed  interested  to  learn  of  the  progress  in  the  Amicable 
affair.  B.  told  me  how  things  stood  yesterday,  saying,  ‘Bignold  will  carry 
it  through  if  he  has  half  a  chance,’  to  which,  I  thought,  rather  indiscreetly 
Hanson  interposed,  ‘I  have  still  to  be  convinced  of  its  legality.’  ...  I 
thought  it  well  to  drop  the  subject.”  These  fears  were,  however,  ill/ 
founded,  and  later  on,  in  the  same  year,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  and  the  merger  effected.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Amicable 
the  Norwich  Union  took  over  the  pioneer  of  all  life  offices.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  founded  at  the  time  when  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  were  carrying  all  before  them,  in  years  of  plenty,  when  gold 
flowed  out  freely  in  support  of  wars,  the  Amicable  Society  took  shape. 
The  scheme  was  a  simple  one;  there  was  little  data  to  go  on  in  those 
days.  We  are  told  “the  Society  was  as  a  ship  starting  on  the  voyage  of 
discovery  in  an  unknown  sea”. 

The  earliest  records  show  that  there  were,  when  it  was  founded,  twelve 
directors  who  were  paid  forty  shillings  a  week  provided  they  attended 
to  business.  The  office  consisted  in  those  early  years  of  a  back  room 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Hartley,  a  bookseller,  over  against  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
the  West,  and  it  seems  that  a  messenger  was  employed  in  whom  the  board 
placed  confidence.  An  early  document  states:  “That  ye  messenger  of  ye 
said  Society  do  within  fourteen  days  after  Ladyday  in  every  year  inquire 
if  any  of  the  said  members  are  Dead  and  take  care  of  making  such  proof 
of  such  Death  as  is  required  by  the  By  Laws  of  the  said  Corporation  in 
order  to  pay  such  claims.”  Further,  he  even  appears  to  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  advising  the  board  upon  the  suitability  of  would/be 
members.  Hence,  under  date  of  July  7th,  1708:  “Clement  Boulter  was 
declined,  the  messenger  reporting  him  to  be  a  consumptive  man.”  But 
from  such  beginnings  the  old  Amicable  grew  and  flourished  until  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  later  it  found  itself  in  this  position,  that  whilst 
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its  funds  were  ample  to  cover  all  its  liabilities,  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
its  charter  was  such  as  to  hamper  it  in  a  world  which  was  becoming 
yearly  ever  more  competitive.  Hence  was  the  amalgamation  arranged, 
and  so  far  as  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  was  concerned  it  acquired 
the  aristocrat,  and  incidentally  the  patriarch  of  life  insurance  and  a  healthy 
augmentation  of  business  with  an  enhanced  reputation  as  a  result  of  the 
deal.  Samuel  once  again  had  his  critics,  but  once  again  they  subsided, 
and  yet  another  vote  of  confidence  was  passed  in  his  management. 

Turning  to  the  Fire  Society,  development  was  proceeding  rapidly. 
This  period  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  extension  of  its  foreign  con/ 
nections.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  that  huge  business  which  now 
extends  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  Between  the  years  1850 
and  i860  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Holland  were 
added  to  the  list  of  countries  where  the  directors  were  empowered  to 
appoint  agents  and  transact  business. 

The  year  1865  saw  the  Society  extending  its  influence  to  most  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  India,  China,  and  Japan  entered  the  picture  and 
the  name  of  the  office  was  becoming  known  throughout  almost  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.  Whilst  all  this  development  was  taking  place 
overseas  the  home  field  was  by  no  means  neglected.  In  1862  the  Society 
undertook  an  insurance  which  up  till  this  time  was  the  largest  policy 
ever  written  by  any  insurance  company.  It  was  for  ^450,000,  on  the 
building  of  the  Great  Exhibition  (and  what  is  particularly  interesting 
to/day  is  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  Society  held  the  lot  and  no  re/ 
insurance  was  effected).  The  term  was  for  one  year,  the  rate  ioi*.  6d.  per 
cent,  and  it  carried  a  premium  of  ^3,362  io^.  and  duty  amounting  to 
^675.  One  rather  shudders  to  contemplate  what  would  have  happened 
had  a  serious  loss  occurred  during  the  currency  of  the  policy,  but 
Providence  was  with  the  secretary  and  no  claim  was  registered.  To  mark 
this  event  the  directors  presented  each  member  of  the  Head  Office  staff 
with  a  gift  of  £5,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  exhibition,  following 
the  procedure  that  had  been  adopted  in  respect  of  the  1851  Exhibition, 
a  risk  upon  which  the  Society  had  eleven  years  previously  been  largely 
interested. 

Seeing  what  rapid  strides  were  now  being  made  in  the  procuration 
of  business,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  board  at  about  this  time  also 
turned  its  attention  to  the  provision  of  an  adequate  reserve  fund,  and  a 
change  in  the  division  of  profits  as  between  shareholders  and  policy/ 
holders  was  introduced  in  1865,  largely  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
stability  of  the  Society  by  placing  larger  amounts  annually  to  reserve. 
The  setting  up  of  this  reserve  fund  did  much  to  stimulate  confidence,  and 
to  the  decision  come  to  in  this  year  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  strong  financial  position  enjoyed  from  then  onwards  by  the  Norwich 
Union  Fire  Office. 
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Chapter  XIX 

The  Chester  Waters'  scandal — The  formation  of  the  Norwich  Conservative  Associa^ 
tion — Mr.  Disraeli  Prime  Minister — The  Irish  Church  controversy — The  Norwich 
election— The  chairmans  speech — Sir  Henry  Straceys  outspoken  address— John 
appeals  to  the  workers — Straceys  triumphal  entry  into  Norwich — Sir  Henry 
unseated — Eighty  years  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb 

TO  resume  an  account  of  the  public  life  of  Sir  Samuel  we  must 
once  more  turn  to  politics  and  describe  an  episode  which  should 
have  its  place  in  this  volume,  as  it  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Norwich  Conservative  Association. 

In  July  1865  letters  were  received  from  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P., 
making  charges  against  a  Mr.  Chester  Waters,  one  of  the  Conservative 
candidates  for  the  city.  Waters,  who  was  previously  a  Liberal  and  then 
standing  as  a  Conservative,  was  charged  with  having  been  compelled  to 
resign  his  membership  of  the  Reform  Club  for  cheating  at  cards.  Further^ 
more,  he  was  charged  with  posing  as  a  Protestant  in  Norwich,  whilst 
in  Rome  he  professed  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Waters  denied 
the  charges  and  threatened  legal  proceedings.  A  deputation  of  four,  of 
which  Jacob  Henry  Tillett  was  one,  proceeded  to  London  to  make  an 
investigation  and,  as  a  result,  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  following 
astonishing  telegram  was  dispatched  from  London  to  Sir  Samuel: 

We  have  seen  the  minutes;  they  have  been  produced  before  us  and  we  find 
that  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Waters  was  accused  of  cheating  at  cards  at  the  Reform 
Club,  and  unanimously  called  upon  by  the  Committee  to  resign  to  prevent 
expulsion,  and  further  that  he  did,  on  receiving  that  communication,  resign  on 
November  23rd,  i860. 

This  telegram  was  signed  by  the  members  of  the  deputation. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  Liberal  victory,  but  as  Waters  polled  only 
100  votes  less  than  his  Conservative  colleague  it  was  obvious  that  few 
of  the  electors  believed  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  on  his  return 
to  Norwich  thirty  thousand  people  assembled  in  the  Market  Place  to 
welcome  him,  and  a  torchlight  procession  was  formed.  Surrey  Street 
was  visited  and  a  call  made  on  Sir  Samuel.  The  following  day  Waters 
was  entertained  by  the  Elden  Club,  and  later,  attended  by  Lord  Henry 
Thynne  and  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  he  addressed  a  crowded  audience  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall.  Here  he  was  presented  with  a  massive  piece  of  silver 
plate,  a  resolution  being  passed  expressing  cordial  sympathy  and  regard, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit  in  which,  under 
difficulties  unprecedented,  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Conservative  cause 
loyally,  courageously  and  fearlessly,  at  the  recent  Parliamentary  election. 
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At  the  Norfolk  Hotel  a  dinner  was  given  in  his  honour  and  the 
Norwich  Conservative  Association  was  inaugurated.  Naturally,  Sir 
Samuel’s  support  was  essential,  and  in  response  to  the  request  of  a 
deputation  he  accepted  office  as  its  first  president. 

Passing  over  the  next  year  or  two  of  Lord  Derby’s  ministry — respond 
sible  for  the  passing  of  the  second  Reform  Bill — we  come  to  the  year 
1868.  Disraeli  was  Prime  Minister  and  the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland  was 
uppermost  in  men’s  minds.  In  March  Gladstone  moved  in  the  House 
a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  State  Church.  These 
resolutions  can  be  confined  to  the  main  points,  which  were,  firstly,  that 
the  Irish  State  Church  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment;  secondly, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  personal  interests  by 
exercise  of  public  patronage;  thirdly,  a  request  that  Her  Majesty  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the  temporalities  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

The  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  members 
of  all  other  religious  denominations  together.  Members  of  the  State 
Church  represented  a  very  small  minority. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  ratio  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  had  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  Throughout  the  centuries  the  Irish  peasant  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  faith.  The  State  Church  was  to  him  a  symbol 
of  oppression.  Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  Ireland.  But  in  1868  it  was 
not  the  Irishman’s  battle  so  much  as  it  was  the  Englishman’s,  and  the 
constituencies  of  Britain  armed  themselves  for  that  battle. 

As  soon  as  it  became  probable  that  a  dissolution  would  take  place, 
Sir  Samuel  was  speedily  on  the  war/path.  In  sorting  out  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  and  literature  of  about  this  date  I  have  extracted  the 
following. 

From  Samuel  to  Sir  Henry  Stracey,  Bart.,  who  had  signified  his 
intention  to  contest  the  seat  in  the  Conservative  interests:  “I  do  not  favour 
our  usual  appeal;  I  mean  Army,  Navy,  and  Monarchy;  neither  do  I  attach 
too  much  significance  to  foreign  affairs.  I  believe  you  are  on  a  good 
wicket— a  careful  handling  of  Reform,  and  if  I  know  anything  of  the 
Norfolk  mind  ‘No  Popery’  will  always  find  response.” 

Sir  Henry  to  Sir  Samuel:  “You  know  I  respect  your  judgment.  The 
Irish  Church  question  should  help  us.  But  I  like  your  words  ‘careful 
handling’  of  Reform!  Please  let  me  know  when  I  may  see  you.  I  hear 
from  Walter  Bruce  the  freemen  are  up  in  arms.  At  all  Tory  meetings 
the  Prime  Minister  desires  our  institutions  to  receive  special  recognition 
from  speakers.” 

Sir  Samuel  to  Sir  Henry:  “I  hear  good  accounts  of  all  preparations 
for  next  week’s  meeting.  I  shall,  of  course,  take  the  chair  and  I  will 
send  you  the  programme  of  the  meeting  when  prepared.  I  shall  leave 
my  son  John  to  speak  to  a  vote  of  confidence.  He  is  just  shortly  back 
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from  Ireland  and  can  speak  with  knowledge.  He  also  interprets  the 
thoughts  of  the  workpeople  in  the  different  industries.” 

The  meeting  referred  to  took  place  early  in  November  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  held  in  that 
building.  The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  bid  to  capture 
the  goodwill  of  the  freemen  and,  pointing  to  the  pictures  which  for 
centuries  had  adorned  the  walls,  “You  see”,  he  said,  “around  you  good 
friends  of  former  days  depicted  upon  canvas.  These  individuals  owed 
their  position  to  the  working  men  of  Norwich,  to  the  freemen.  Where 
are  the  freemen  now?  The  freemen  of  this  old  city  are  disenfranchised 
by  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  They 
declined  to  rob  you  of  your  franchise  as  freemen.  The  electors  of  Norwich 
will  show  both  Radicals  and  Whigs  their  disapproval  of  such  tactics. 
Many  are  the  processions  I  have  in  my  lifetime  led  round  Norwich,  and 
I  hope  yet  to  be  spared  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Sir  Henry  Stracey.  I 
therefore  shall  pray  to  be  excused  further  talking  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
listen  to  our  neighbour,  our  friend  and  brother  elector  and,  I  would  add, 
our  future  representative.” 

The  old  leader  sat  down  and  Sir  Henry,  on  rising,  declared:  “Mr. 
Disraeli  has  all  his  life  worked  for  those  I  see  before  me,  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  always  fought  for  the  balance  of  the  classes. 
When  he  became  Prime  Minister  he  effected  this  balance  by  giving  you 
all  the  vote.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  intended  that  you  should  be  oppressed 
by  having  to  pay  your  full  rates.  He  wished  every  man  to  have  the  option 
of  either  exercising  his  vote  or  of  compounding.  Public  duties,  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  should  be  associated  with  political  privileges.  Public  duties 
embraced  the  payment  of  rates.  The  payment  of  rates  shows  a  Christian 
spirit  towards  one’s  fellows.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  have  always 
trusted  the  workers.” 

On  the  Irish  Church  controversy  Sir  Henry  said:  “Mr.  Gladstone 
desires  to  govern  Ireland  without  a  religion,  I  mean  without  a  State 
religion,  for  if  the  Irish  State  Church  were  disestablished  surely  there 
would  still  be  Protestants  left  in  the  country.  I  have  no  desire  to  stir  up 
strife,  but  let  us  consider  the  position.  Catholics  go  over  to  America  to 
collect  funds  for  their  Church.  The  true  Church  of  Ireland,  the  State 
Church,  is  called  by  Whigs  and  Radicals  an  alien  church.  How  can 
it  be  alien  if  it  is  under  the  English  monarch,  who  is  the  supreme  lord 
of  the  established  Church?  I  will  tell  this  meeting  what  is  an  alien 
Church.  An  alien  Church  is  a  foreign  Church  under  the  dictatorship 
of  a  foreign  potentate,  the  Pope.  Let  the  working  men  of  this  city  think. 
If  the  Irish  Church  is  disestablished  and  disendowed,  there  will  be  great 
loss  of  property.  Property/owners  will  be  impoverished,  and  if  the  owners 
of  property  suffer  you  know  that  the  workers  must  suffer,  for  it  is  from 
this  class  that  they  derive  their  employment.” 
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After  other  speakers  had  addressed  the  gathering,  Sir  Samuel  called 
upon  his  son  John  Henry,  who,  incidentally,  was  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  to  speak.  John  Henry  confined  his  remarks  very 
wisely  to  a  subject  with  which  he  might  reasonably  claim  to  be  con/ 
versant,  and  we  know  that  in  writing  of  this  meeting  subsequently  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  Sir  Samuel  claimed  that  John’s  contribution,  coming 
as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  when  the  audience  was  receptive,  had 
a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  result  of  the  election. 

John  spoke  of  the  Factory  Act.  “Three  million  women  and  children”, 
he  said,  “were  engaged  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  North  of 
England.  Due  to  the  Factory  Act  no  woman  might  work  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  no  child  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  then  only  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  that  child  had  attended 
school  for  three  hours  every  day.  Thus  the  Factory  Acts  had  been  a  great 
contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  workers. 

“In  Norwich  six  thousand  women  and  children  were  engaged  in  the 
shoe  trade,  enduring  terrible  toil.  The  Factory  Acts  were  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  Tory  Party  and  the  working  classes.  The  Tories 
trusted  the  working  man  and  hoped  he  would  use  his  vote.  It  had 
already  been  seen  what  was  taking  place  in  Lancashire,'  that  great  county 
containing  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  England.  Two/thirds”,  hazarded 
John,  “will  be  supporters  of  the  present  Government.  Norwich  should 
emulate  Lancashire  on  this  occasion  and  return  Sir  Henry,  the  con/ 
stitutional  candidate.” 

Nomination  day  was  on  November  16th.  The  Liberals  put  up  Sir 
William  Russell,  Bart.,  C.B.,  and  Jacob  Henry  Tillett.  Sir  Henry 
Stracey  was  the  only  Conservative  candidate.  It  was  the  first  election 
under  the  new  Reform  Act.  The  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  the 
Liberals.  Sir  Samuel  promptly  demanded  a  poll,  which  opened  the  next 
day.  The  figures,  when  declared,  showed  the  following  result;  Stracey 
4,521,  Russell  4,509,  Tillett  4,364.  Sir  Henry  Stracey,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Stracey,  was  escorted  from  his  estate  at  Rackheath  Park  into 
Norwich  by  his  mounted  tenantry.  He  was  received  by  his  supporters 
at  the  gates  of  the  city  and  amid  the  playing  of  brass  bands  and  the  ringing 
of  the  church  bells,  he  was  convoyed  to  the  Guildhall  by  a  procession 
more  than  half  a  mile  long.  Mr.  Tillett  addressed  the  electors  as  follows: 

The  Tory  Party  have  beyond  all  precedent  and  in  the  most  undisguised 
manner  committed  themselves  to  the  disgrace  involved  in  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  votes.  On  a  petition  Sir  Henry  was  unseated.  The  Judge, 
however,  in  presenting  his  report  to  the  Speaker,  declared  that  no  corrupt 
practice  was  proved  to  have  been  made  with  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  any  of  the  candidates.  Further,  he  found  that  neither  Sir  Henry  Stracey 
nor  the  other  candidates  had  any  personal  knowledge  or  connection 
whatever  with  bribery  or  any  other  illegal  practice,  but  that  he  had  ruled 
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that  Sir  Henry  Stracey  was  not  duly  elected  and  that  his  election  was 
rendered  void  by  the  acts  of  his  agents.  The  report  also  stated  large 
numbers  of  persons  went  to  the  poll  in  a  gross  state  of  drunkenness. 

In  the  following  June  yet  another  election  took  place  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  unseating  of  the  Conservative  representative.  This  time  it 
was  the  turn  of  Jacob  Henry  Tillett.  He  was  returned  with  a  substantial 
majority  and  took  the  oath  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
July,  but  Tillett  was  no  more  fortunate  than  his  old  opponent,  for  a  few 
months  later  we  read  the  account  of  yet  another  trial  and  the  findings  of 
yet  another  Judge,  who  in  this  case  summed  up  as  follows:  “I  shall  report 
the  names  of  everyone  engaged  in  this  shameful  and  disgraceful  bribery.” 
Mr.  Tillett  went  the  way  of  his  predecessor.  “Let  me  have  your  Norwich 
news,”  wrote  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  “A  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  and  the  sooner  you  come  to  S/Saye  the  better.  I  go  to/morrow  by 
the  2.20  train  from  Paddington.” 

In  1871  there  were  more  great  meetings  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 
Controversy  surrounded  the  proposed  Intoxicating  Liquors  Bill,  which 
Sir  Samuel  entered  into  with  warmth,  denouncing  the  Bill  as  unjust  in 
its  character  and  indefensible  in  its  confiscating  the  rights  of  property, 
and  declaring  that  it  ought  to  be  opposed  by  every  constitutional  means, 
and  that  it  was  an  undue  interference  with  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
necessities  of  the  working  man  and  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
freedom. 

Let  us  record  here  what  he  says  of  himself:  “Thank  God  I  am  still 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but  I  am  advised,  and  alas,  I  need  not  be 
reminded,  I  am  no  longer  as  young  as  I  was.” 

A  few  more  meetings,  a  few  more  business  journeys,  and  a  few  more 
rides  round  the  country  lanes  on  his  favourite  cob,  and  on  October  13th 
the  old  man  entered  his  eighty/first  year. 
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Chapter  XX 

Father  of  the  City— The  Board  Room  portrait— The  Licensing  Act— The  last 
mayoralty — Birthday  celebrations — The  daily  round — A  meeting  of  creditors 
Another  portrait  is  painted — Norwich  Union  progress — The  family  circle  A  gentle 
knock  on  the  door — Special  meeting  of  the  Council — Mr.  Tillett’s  tribute — The 
mutes  take  up  their  position — A  funeral — The  Press  speaks 

I  address  you  as  Father  of  the  City  and  desire  to  express  my  warm  and  heartfelt 
affection  for  you  all  and  the  cordial  interest  I  take  in  the  stirring  proceedings  of 
this  day  uniting  us  as  fellow  citizens  on  one  common  ground,  the  duty  and  loving 
brotherhood,  to  promote  the  revered  old  city’s  welfare.  Need  another  word  be 
added  but  to  entreat  all  present  to  look  around  and  to  make  it  a  personal  matter 
to  do  something  to  advance  so  elevating  and  rightly  directed  a  movement  in  our 
local  social  progress  as  to  encourage  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibition 
of  1871. 

WITH  these  words,  spoken  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Norwich,  in 
August,  Sir  Samuel  opened  the  exhibition  above  referred  to. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  had  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Norwich  Union  and  the  event  was  marked  by  the  directors  and  many 
agencies  and  staffs  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  agents  and  clerks  came  handsome  gifts — from  the  former 
a  set  of  magnificent  silver  fruit  stands  and  a  portrait  executed  by  Mrs. 
Ventnor,  a  local  artist.  This  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  writer’s  hall  at 
Loddon  House.  The  gift  of  the  clerks  was  a  massive  silver  inkstand 
accompanied  by  an  illuminated  address.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
presented  him  with  a  Crown  Derby  dinner  service,  one  which,  as  he 
said,  “my  father  both  used  and  admired”. 

The  Corporation  passed  a  congratulatory  resolution,  the  Conservative 
Party  paid  its  tribute,  and  each  and  all  of  the  various  institutions  with 
which  during  his  long  life  he  had  been  associated  extended  their  con/ 
gratulations  upon  his  attaining  such  an  advanced  age. 

For  the  next  twelve  months  it  would  seem  that  he  took  things  more 
quietly.  But  about  this  time  great  consternation  was  felt  and  newspaper 
offices  were  besieged  throughout  England  for  news  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  contracted  a  serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Apart 
from  reading  of  his  speaking  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council 
expressing  sympathy  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  during  what  was  described  as  the  dangerous  and  painful  illness 
of  the  Prince,  we  hear  little  of  Samuel.  But  if  the  good  citizens  of  Norwich 
imagined  that  he  was  resting  on  his  laurels,  they  were  shortly  to  realise 
their  mistake,  for  he  was  still  full  of  life.  Six  months  later  he  writes  to 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  BIGNOLD 

1831-95 

From  a  painting  by  Sir  William  Richmond 
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CASTLE  AND  CATTLE  MARKET 

circa  i860,  from  a  contemporary  drawing 


his  daughter  Lucy  from  London:  “I  must  cut  my  business  short  and  get 
back  to  take  my  share  in  the  magisterial  work  that  will  be  coming  along. 

I  am  not  surprised,  I  expected  trouble  would  not  be  avoided.”  He  was 
referring  to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  bringing  into  force  of  the 
new  Licensing  Act,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  all  along 
opposed.  When  the  Act  was  applied  in  Norwich,  we  are  told,  “Large 
numbers  of  the  people  decided  to  have  their  own  way  and  just  before 
closing  time  they  rushed  the  houses  and  made  great  demand  upon  the 
can  accommodation.  Large  and  small  cans  were  filled  with  beer  and 
borne  off  triumphantly  on  the  pavements  and  to  the  city’s  public  and 
private  gardens,  where  friend  and  neighbour  remained  singing  and 
drinking  and  making  merry  until  the  early  hours.”  The  task  of  the 
magistrates  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  particularly  arduous 
as  they  took  a  lenient  view  and  comparatively  few  penalties  were  imposed. 

The  time  came  round  again  when  Norwich,  like  every  other  city, 
had  to  make  its  choice  of  a  Mayor.  To  the  surprise  of  the  few,  but,  we 
learn,  to  the  gratification  of  the  many.  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  yet  once  again 
— this  time  for  the  fourth  term — was  elected  to  fill  the  office.  It  was 
apparently  an  easy  year  so  far  as  mayoral  years  go.  There  were  no  out/ 
standing  events  and  such  happenings  as  did  occur  were  of  a  pleasant 
nature.  At  the  Assizes  the  Judge  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  forty/three  years 
the  city  had  had  a  Maiden  Assize.  The  Mayor  corroborated  the  fact 
and  informed  his  Lordship  that  in  that  previous  year — 1830 — he 
happened  to  be  Sheriff  when  he  actually  presented  the  gloves.  The  Judge 
congratulated  the  city  of  now  80,000  inhabitants  upon  having  so  clean 
a  record.  The  Queen’s  birthday  was  celebrated  in  May,  the  holders  of 
the  civic  offices  being  presented  with  a  set  of  robes  purchased  by  public 
subscription. 

Probably  the  event  which  gave  Sir  Samuel  more  pleasure  than 
anything  else  was  one  for  which  he  made  himself  responsible.  It  was 
perhaps  the  most  touching  and  interesting  episode  of  his  long  life.  As 
an  octogenarian  he  gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  the  aged  poor 
men  and  women  of  Norwich,  those  who  had  grown  up  to  a  ripe  old 
age  with  him,  but  to  whom  fortune  had  not  been  so  favourable. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  generosity  found  a  ready  response 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  so  it  was  that  as  his  birthday  came 
round  again,  this  time  his  eighty/third,  we  read  that  many  and  various 
were  the  early  callers  at  Surrey  Street.  Jacob  Henry  Tillett  was  one  of 
the  first  to  call  with  his  congratulations.  Sir  Henry  Stracey  followed  suit. 
Lord  Suffield,  the  Bishop,  Patteson,  and  Gurney,  and  the  many  supporters 
and  opponents  of  old  days,  all  either  made  their  call  or  sent  their  felicita/ 
tions.  The  Dean,  with  the  Cathedral  Choir,  under  Dr.  Buck,  the 
Cathedral  organist,  assembled  in  the  garden  and  on  waking  at  eight 
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o’clock,  the  old  man  listened  to  the  strains  of  music — “Lift  up  thine  eyes 
unto  the  hills”,  “The  Old  English  Gentleman”  and  the  “Nunc  Dimittis”. 
The  bells  of  the  city  churches  were  rung.  The  boys  of  the  Grammar 
School  and  the  commercial  schools  were  granted  a  holiday.  The  inmates 
of  the  boys*  and  girls*  homes  were  entertained  and  a  feast  was  given  to 
the  old  people  in  the  workhouse,  and  thus  when  his  last  mayoralty  was 
drawing  to  its  close  we  find  him  writing  a  few  lines  to  his  daughter 
Louisa,  still  evidencing  that  untiring  capacity  for  work  which  had  been 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  his  long  life. 

Norwich, 

Dear  Louisa,  November  ytbt  1873 

You  will  be  glad  of  a  bulletin  tho'  I  have  little  to  say.  I  had  a  good  night 
and  was  well  enough  to  attend  the  Watch  Committee  at  the  Guildhall,  which 
I  did  for  the  last  time  as  I  shall  be  out  of  office  next  week. 

We  had  another  full  gathering  of  Conservatives  this  afternoon  in  our  great 
room.  It  was  to  receive  Geldart’s  decision.  He  declines  the  shrievalty  and  Alexr. 
Chamberlin  takes  it,  which  settles  the  matter  definitely. 

Fenn  has  sent  me  a  paper  with  a  full  account  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of 
his  new  church.  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  at  the  paper,  but  have  handed 
it  to  Lucy. 

We  have  the  Harford  Lodge1  party  to  dinner. 

To-morrow  I  have  lots  of  engagements — Life  Office — Savings  Bank — 
Corporation,  etc.,  etc.,  but  I  shall  take  them  coolly. 

I  send  you  Chronicle ,  Mercury ,  and  Argus.  There  is  nothing  of  much  interest 
in  these  papers — the  Mercury  alludes  handsomely  to  myself. 

Ever,  dear  Louisa, 

Your  loving  father, 

Samuel  Bignold 

Time  was  getting  short — there  was  only  one  more  year  to  run. 
None  the  less,  there  was  ample  proof  that  his  faculties  and  business 
acumen  still  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  claimed  as  a  striking  proof  of  continued  confidence  that 
in  December  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  creditors 
of  the  Norwich  Crown  Bank. 

Great  had  been  the  consternation  in  the  summer  of  1870  when  Sir 
Robert  Harvey  was  reported  to  have  committed  suicide  and  when  the 
following  notice  had  been  posted  up  on  the  doors  of  Harvey  and  Hudson’s 
Bank:2 

Norwich  Crown  Bank 

In  consequence  of  the  lamentable  catastrophe  which  has  happened  to  Sir 
Robert  Harvey,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  other  partners  to  suspend  the 
business  of  the  Bank  for  the  present. 

The  result  of  the  failure  had  brought  with  it  great  distress  amongst 
all  and  sundry.  Hence  the  importance  of  this  meeting  of  creditors  may 
1  The  residence  of  his  son  Charles.  2  Now  the  Norwich  General  Post  Office. 
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easily  be  appreciated.  The  meeting  reported  that  the  estate,  under  judicious 
management,  had  produced  i  is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

It  was  now  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Norwich  Union  arranged  for 
the  painting  of  yet  another  portrait  by  Mr.  F.  (afterwards  Sir  Frederick), 
Sandys  minuting  that  it  demonstrated  in  some  measure  their  personal 
esteem,  and  that  it  was  expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  his  exceptional 
abilities  in  conducting  so  large  and  weighty  a  concern.  The  inscription 
sufficiently  indicates  the  attendant  circumstances: 

This  Portrait  of 
Sir  Samuel  Bignold 

the  Secretary  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society  was  subscribed 
for  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  its  Proprietors,  to  be  preserved  in  its  Board 
Room,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  so  highly  valued  and  in  recognition  of  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  Sir  Samuel  to  the  Society  as  its  Secretary  and 
Manager. 

E.  C.  Bailey  1  George  Durrant — Vice-President  of 

I.  B.  Coaks  r  Proprietors  the  Society 

R.  A.  Gorell  J 
13  th  January  1874 

We  may  reasonably  assume  that  he  spent  the  few  remaining  months 
reviewing  a  life  full  of  ripe  experience  and  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
for  he  had  a  never^wavering  belief  in  immortality.  Business  worries  can 
no  longer  have  come  into  the  picture,  for  upwards  of  40,000  life  policies 
had  by  now  been  issued  and  no  less  than  10,000  members  had  received 
upwards  of  £8,000,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  payments  on  policies  necessi/ 
tated  by  the  Amicable  merger.  And  as  for  the  Fire  Office,  it  may  be 
related  that  when  Sir  Samuel  entered  the  business  the  fire  income  was  just 
under  £50,000:  when  he  died,  it  was  £236,000,  whilst  the  shares  of£250 
though  only  £30  paid  up,  were  at  that  time  quoted  2x^27$  in  the  market. 

Political  strife  was  now  relegated  to  the  background,  and  we  seem 
to  see  old  Sir  Samuel  spending  long  hours  in  his  arm-chair  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  grandchildren.  Letters  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story 
much  more  simply  and  lucidly  than  the  writer  could  hope  to  convey 
by  words  of  his  own,  and  therefore  two  or  three  of  them  are  introduced 
before  closing  the  door  on  a  life  which  had  been  lived  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  no  less  than  eighty/three  years. 

To  his  grandson,  C.  A.  Bathurst  Bignold,  when  at  a  tutor’s  in 
London: 


My  dear  Boy,  July  gth,  1874 

Your  telegram  has  reached  me,  now  at  7  p.m.  Your  father  will  not  be  here 
again  to-night.  I  therefore  send  you  £5.  Harris  will  change  the  check.  All  well 
at  Surrey  Street  and  Harford  Lodge. 

God  bless  you!  Ever  your  loving  grandfather, 

Samuel  Bignold 
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To  his  son  Arthur  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur  Bignold) 

September  6th ,  1874 

My  dear  Arthur, 

You  will  like  a  word  or  two  to  learn  how  we  are  faring.  Louisa  and  Lucy 
are  well,  and  I  keep  jogging  along.  I  miss  my  rides  this  beautiful  weather,  but 
I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  I  think  our  Fire  year  is  working  out  well,  but 
I  have  been  at  it  too  long  to  predict  till  the  last  day  of  the  office  year.  Cockburn 
(General)  came  round  yesterday,  and  we  talked  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  I  get 
rather  tired  sooner  than  I  used  to,  but  I  must  expect  that.  Charley1  has  excellent 
reports  from  his  masters.  I  am  so  pleased.  Eton  will,  I  hope,  stand  him  well  in 
later  life,  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  whom  one  sees  to-day  standing  out  in  relief 
in  a  world  of  ever^changing  conditions. 

Write  me  soon,  my  dear  boy,  and  pray  do  not  let  your  visit  be  too  long  delayed. 

Your  loving  father, 

Samuel  Bignold 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  writer’s  grandfather,  Charles 
Edward,  to  his  father  whilst  at  Madame  de  Rosen’s  house  at  Eton,  dated 
October  nth,  1874,  reads: 

Make  the  most  of  your  time,  my  boy,  this  term  and  strive  to  keep  yourself 
straight  in  all  things.  Send  me  a  school  list  when  you  next  write.  Grandpapa’s 
birthday  is  on  Tuesday.  He  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron2  coming  to  him,  but  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  staying  out  for  the  week. 
He,  the  latter,  is  going  to  Morley  from  21st  to  23  rd.  We  are  going  to  meet  him 
there.  Let  me  know  which  day  would  be  the  best  for  me  to  sleep  at  Windsor, 
28th  or  29th,  that  is,  how  should  I  see  most  of  you  two  fellows  J3  Good-bye  and 
God  bless  you. 

The  new  year  entered  with  an  unusually  cold  and  damp  spell.  Round 
about  Christmastime  Sir  Samuel  had  contracted  a  bad  chill  which  had 
gone  to  his  chest,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  might  well  be  his 
last  illness.  Thus,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1875,  mY  grandfather  penned  yet 
another  very  short  note  to  my  father.  It  read  as  follows: 

Dearest  Charley, 

I  should  like  you  and  Alfred4  to  come  back  by  Surrey  Street,  reaching  here 
by  9-45-  I  do  not  think  you  will  see  my  dearest  father  after  to-night,  and  you  would, 

I  know,  like  to  see  him  before  he  goes.  Ask  Col.  C.  to  get  you  a  cab.  Don’t 
ring  at  the  door — knock  very  gently. 

Yours, 

C.  E.  B. 

The  following  morning  Sir  Samuel  had  passed  on. 

1  A  grandson,  and  the  writer’s  father. 

2  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 

3  My  father  and  his  brother  Reginald,  the  Rev.  Canon  Bignold. 

4  C.  E.  B.’s  second  son,  Alfred,  later  London  Manager  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Office. 
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The  local  paper  contained  a  long  account  of  his  life,  prefacing  its 
record  with  the  following: 

Of  course  the  tidings  spread  rapidly  and  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  there 
was  probably  not  a  household  in  Norwich  in  which  there  was  not  mourning  as 
for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  mitigated  no  doubt  by  the  reflection  that  a  good  man  had 
gone  to  his  rest  and  reward. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 
on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  Mayor  (E.  K.  Harvey,  Esq.),  who 
presided,  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  Chief  Magistrate,  on  account  of  the  sad 
bereavement  which  the  city  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  to 
ascertain  from  the  family  what  their  wish  was  respecting  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
— whether  they  would  desire  or  not  that  any  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Corpora^ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral.  I  had  the  family  communicated 
with,  and  the  following  is  the  reply  received  by  the  Town  Clerk: 


Surrey  Street, 

January  2nd ,  1875 


Dear  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 

We  accept  the  offer  which  you  made  with  such  kind  feeling  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  father,  which  will  take  place  at  Catton 
Old  Church  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  12  noon. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

John  H.  Bignold 


In  consequence  of  that  letter  I  have  called  this  meeting  so  as  to  learn  what 
your  wishes  are  in  the  matter;  but  before  we  enter  into  the  consideration  of  that 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  move  a  resolution,  namely — 

This  Council  desire,  not  only  as  a  Corporation,  but  also  individually,  to 
express  their  heartfelt  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Bignold, 
Knt.,  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  the  city  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  one  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  public  business 
and  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  especially  those  whose  need 
in  time  of  distress  required  his  help  and  sympathy. 

With  regard  to  this  resolution,  I  need  only  say  that  I  feel  in  the  death  of  Sir 
Samuel  Bignold  I  have  personally  lost  an  old  and  valued  friend,  and  that  in  this 
city  a  blank  has  been  created  that  will  not  easily  be  filled  up. 

No  sooner  had  the  Mayor  resumed  his  seat  than  Jacob  Henry  Tillett 
addressed  the  Chamber.  So  generous  and  yet  so  obviously  sincere  was 
Mr.  Tillett’s  tribute  that  in  justice  to  Sir  Samuel  and  to  the  seconder  of 
the  resolution  it  is  but  right  that  the  speech  should  be  recorded  in  full. 
Mr.  Tillett,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said: 

It  affords  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  a  melancholy  satisfaction  on  the  present  occasion 
to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  motion  which  has  come  very  appropriately 
from  you  as  the  chief  of  this  Corporation.  It  is  only  three  weeks  ago  since  we 
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had  the  presence  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  amongst  us  and  since  we  listened  to  his 
very  clear  statement  of  facts  in  a  matter  of  public  interest.  It  was  then  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  second  the  motion  which  he  proposed,  and  also  to  congratulate 
him  upon  the  wonderful  power  of  mind  that  at  his  advanced  age  he  had  exhibited, 
and  the  clear  intellect  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  a  statement  of  facts  running 
back  a  good  many  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  a  period  of  many  years  in  which 
I  have  been  politically  opposed  to  him,  as  prominently,  perhaps,  as  any  here 
present,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  relief,  I  may  say,  that  I  am  enabled,  without  the 
smallest  compunction  or  reserve,  to  join  in  the  public  testimony  to  his  many 
virtues.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Of  course  it  would  be  mere  affectation  on 
my  part  to  say  that  I  concurred  in  his  political  course,  or  that  I  concurred  in  all 
his  public  acts,  for  it  is  known  that  by  my  vote  and  sometimes  by  my  addresses 
I  have  been  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  conspicuously. 
But,  sir,  I  have  always  recognised  the  amiability,  the  kindliness  of  disposition, 
which  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  throughout  a  long  life  exhibited,  not  only  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  not  only  in  the  circle  of  his  own  friends,  but 
amongst  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  him.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
Sir,  it  becomes  me  to  say  these  things,  and  no  one  could  say  them  as  I  can  to/day. 
We  have  met  here  repeatedly  in  this  Council,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  on  any 
occasion  any  severe  or  unkind  expression  escaped  him;  and  I  do  sincerely  trust 
that  on  this  side  of  the  room,  although  we  have  been  occasionally  strongly  opposed, 
there  is  not  in  the  memory  of  any  of  us  anything  very  much  to  regret.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  always  endeavoured  to  draw  a  line  between  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  as  a 
citizen,  a  neighbour,  and  a  friend,  and  Sir  Samuel  Bignold  as  a  party  leader  and 
politician;  and  whilst  we  may  have  spoken  freely,  and  acted,  perhaps,  with  warmth 
in  reference  to  the  political  matters  which  have  separated  us,  we  have  never 
withheld  from  him,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  a  recognition  of  the  many 
virtues  which  endeared  him  to  so  large  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  (Applause.) 
Not  only  did  he,  sir,  show  that  natural  kindliness  of  disposition,  but  he  performed 
acts  of  benevolence  of  a  consistent,  continuous  character.  I  believe  there  never 
was  an  instance  presented  to  him,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  which  had  a  real 
claim  upon  his  sympathy  that  he  turned  away  from,  and  we  in  this  very  Chamber 
have  in  periods  of  extreme  distress  observed  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  every  effort  for  relieving  the  exceptional  destitution  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  poor.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  There  is  another  point  also 
which  I  feel,  in  justice  to  the  deceased,  I  must  notice — namely,  that  in  everything 
that  concerned  the  city  outside  of  politics,  he  did  his  utmost  to  raise  the  position 
and  standing  of  his  native  city.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whenever  any  undertaking  or 
enterprise  connected  with  the  city  came  before  him,  and  his  support  was  solicited 
for  it,  he  was  always  ready,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  to  do  what  he 
could  to  promote  what  he  considered  would  conduce  to  the  commercial  and 
other  interests  of  Norwich;  and  in  more  than  one  undertaking  he  has  shown  a 
zeal  and  enterprise  beyond  all  praise.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  only  refer  to  those 
great  undertakings  with  which  his  name  is  especially  connected — the  Insurance 
Offices.  They,  as  we  all  know,  have  risen  to  a  height  of  great  success,  and  I 
believe  a  large  measure  of  that  success  has  been  due  to  his  own  perseverance 
throughout  a  long  life — (applause) — and  without  being  able  to  speak  much  from 
personal  observation  I  am  merely  giving  expression  to  what  is  the  general  belief 
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among  all  classes  of  the  public,  that  there  never  has  been  amongst  us  a  man  who 
has  so  perseveringly,  in  matters  of  detail,  given  himself  to  the  duties  which  he 
undertook  to  perform,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  business  sagacity,  backed  up  with 
his  wonderful  perseverance,  that  those  societies  have  risen  to  a  prominence  which 
has  carried  the  name  of  Norwich  in  association  with  those  great  enterprises  into 
many  a  locality  where  otherwise,  perhaps,  it  would  hardly  have  been  heard  of. 
(Applause.)  I  feel  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  make  these  allusions,  and  I  trust  I  have 
not  said  a  single  word  too  much  in  seconding  the  motion  which  you  have 
proposed.  Towards  the  bereaved  family  I  am  sure  my  friends  around  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  expression  of  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 
and  in  regard  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  I  can  only  express  the  desire  that  they  may 
find  someone  to  lead  them  who  will  be  equally  faithful  and  equally  constant. 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  copy  of  it  directed  to 
be  sent  to  the  family. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Patteson  then  moved:  “That  this  Council,  desiring  to  pay 
all  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  resolve 
to  attend,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  his  funeral,  which  is  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  church  of  Old  Catton,  at  twelve 
o’clock.” 

It  was  shortly  after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  January  8th, 
that  the  mutes,  enveloped  in  crape,  took  up  their  position  between  the 
Surrey  Street  gates — those  gates  of  his  home  which  had  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £1,000  and  presented  to  him  by  the  policy/holders  of  the  Life 
Office  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  his  management,  after  the  Daniel 
O’Connell  meeting  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 

Never  perhaps  [said  the  Norfolk  Herald,  in  its  account  of  the  funeral]  in  the 
previous  history  of  Norwich,  was  there  such  a  sight.  The  spectacle  was  of  a  kind 
that  would  have  done  no  dishonour  to  departed  Royalty,  and  testified  beyond 
cavil  to  the  deep/rooted  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  venerable  Knight  was 
held  by  all  classes  in  his  native  city,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  endearing 
associations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  will  long  speak  of  his  name  with 
profound  and  reverential  homage. 

Such  a  manifestation  of  public  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  relatives  and 
friends,  and  such  a  general  testimony  to  the  respect  in  which  deceased  was  held 
by  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens  has  been  rarely  witnessed  in  a  provincial  town. 
A  feeling  of  gloom  overspread  the  city,  which  was  deepened  by  the  solemn 
booming  of  the  muffled  bell  of  St.  Peter’s  and  of  the  bells  of  other  churches.  All 
the  shops  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  either  closed  or  shaded,  and  for  a 
long  time  before  the  funeral  procession  was  announced  to  leave  Surrey  Street 
hundreds  of  persons  assembled  in  the  Market  Place  to  await  the  passage  of  the 
mournful  cortege.  Hundreds,  too,  wearing  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  were 
proceeding  either  to  Surrey  Street  or  to  the  Guildhall  to  take  part  in  the  procession 
of  citizens  who  desired  to  pay  the  last  possible  mark  of  respect  to  one  who  had 
passed  an  active  and  useful  life  among  them.  Scores  of  carriages  also,  some  draped 
with  black  and  others  belonging  to  private  gentlemen,  were  proceeding  either  to 
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the  residence  of  the  deceased  or  to  the  Guildhall  to  form  part  of  the  cortege. 
Hundreds  of  poor  people,  who  had  doubtless  often  participated  in  the  bounty 
of  the  deceased,  gathered  together  on  the  pavement  of  Surrey  Street  to  pay  their 
silent  but  sympathetic  regard  for  one  who  often  showed  them  many  kindnesses. 
As  the  time  announced  for  the  starting  of  the  procession  arrived,  the  Market  Place 
and  approaches  to  Surrey  Street  became  almost  impassable  by  reason  of  the 
thousands  who  had  there  congregated.  Along  the  streets  policemen  with  crape 
upon  their  arms  were  posted  to  maintain  order;  but  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 
was  in  harmony  with  the  solemn  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  such  a  general  and  unequivocal  display  been  made  on  behalf 
of  a  citizen  of  Norwich. 

It  would  be  of  little  interest  to-day  to  give  details  of  the  funeral  pro/ 
cession.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  representative  of  the  public,  political, 
commercial,  and  social  life  of  the  city.  Behind  the  representatives  of  all 
the  various  organisations  that  took  part  in  the  cortege,  there  followed  over 
a  hundred  carriages,  and  the  procession  that  set  out  from  Surrey  Street 
on  its  mournful  journey  to  the  little  church  of  Old  Catton,  in  which 
village,  it  will  be  remembered,  Sir  Samuel’s  active  life  began,  covered 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  church  filled  with  mourners,  the 
pulpit  and  pews  draped  in  black,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  decorations 
provided  for  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

In  the  family  vault  in  “God’s  acre”  the  body  of  old  Sir  Samuel  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  her  who  had  been  his  companion  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life.  Relatives  and  friends  took  their  last  look  at 
the  coffin  which  held  the  remains  of  a  loved  one. 

Thus  closed  the  “last  scene  of  all”  in  the  career  of  a  beloved,  useful, 
and  honoured  citizen. 

An  extract  from  the  Norfolk  Herald ,  dated  January  13th,  1875, 
recorded: 

There  was  never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  a  good  and  useful  work  to  be  done 
in  Norwich,  in  which  he  was  not  only  willing  but  ready  and  anxious  to  take  a 
share,  to  bear  a  citizen’s  part.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  one  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.  As  an  employer,  he  was  thoughtful  and  considerate  to 
those  under  him,  and  never  treated  them  as  some  masters  do  their  servants,  by 
looking  upon  them  as  an  inferior  species  of  humanity.  As  a  patriot,  he  was  loyal 
to  intensity.  As  a  husband  and  father,  he  was  affectionate  to  a  degree.  As  a 
philanthropist,  his  charity  knew  no  bounds.  As  a  politician,  he  was  earnest  and 
unflinching,  hearty  in  the  fight,  but  forgetful  of  differences  when  all  occasion  for 
a  remembrance  of  them  had  passed  away.  As  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  unques/ 
tioned  and  unquestionable:  and  it  is  this  knowledge  which  yields  the  assured 
conviction  that  now  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  venerable  Knight  has  been  consigned 
to  the  silent  grave,  his  spirit,  we  believe,  is  happy  with  the  God  who  gave  it  and 
whom  he  loved  so  well. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  BIGNOLD 

1831 ' 1833 

ARTHUR  BIGNOLD 
1833 ' 1313 

AND 


CHARLOTTE  LUCY  BIGNOLD 

1835 ' 2924 


Chapter  XXI 

The  old  Market  Place — Winter  sports — The  Whifflers — Old  Snap — The  departure 

of  the  convicts — Surrey  Street  circa  1850 

CHARLES  EDWARD  BIGNOLD  was  Sir  Samuel’s  fourth 
son,  and  it  was  he  who  was  to  carry  on  the  family  traditions  in 
Norwich.  He  was  born  at  his  father’s  house  in  Surrey  Street  on 
April  19th,  1831,  and  received  his  education  from  a  first-class  scholar,  by 
name  Dr.  Perowne,  who  was  the  principal  of  what  was  accepted  as  the 
best  school  in  Norwich  in  those  days. 

In  writing  of  his  father  and  grandfather  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  old  city  in  their  early  days.  It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  allude 
to  life  in  Norwich  during  the  years  of  Charles  Edward’s  boyhood  as 
showing  his  environment  during  his  impressionable  years. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  upon  just  such  information  as 
the  writer  sought,  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  late  Mr.  George  O.  Clark, 
a  contemporary,  born  in  the  year  1832,  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Norwich  Union  in  the  same  year  as  the  subject  of  this  chapter  and  who 
retired  as  chief  clerk  after  fifty-seven  years’  service  spent  with  the  Bignold 
family  and  the  Society,  he  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  his  pen: 

Norwich  centred  round  the  market.  It  varied  with  the  day  and  season;  full 
of  life  and  bustle  in  the  early  wholesale  market,  normal  during  the  other  weekdays, 
calm  and  deserted  on  the  Sunday  morning,  except  by  some  two  or  three  “vagrom” 
men  silently  pacing  and  tracking  out  where  the  rows  of  peds  were  set  the  day 
before,  seeking  and  sometimes  finding  a  few  stray  coins  dropped  by  the  traffickers 
of  yester  e’en. 

Then  the  public-houses!  why,  they  jostled  one  another  all  along  the  top  and 
south  side  of  the  Market,  whilst  numbers  were  hidden  away  just  round  the  corner 
in  every  alley,  yard,  and  court.  Pudding  Lane  was  full  of  them,  so  was  the 
Butchery;  Weaver’s  Lane  had  one  at  each  end  and  another  in  the  middle;  whilst 
the  White  Horse  stood  isolated  hard  by.  A  regular  country  house  this,  with  its 
stables  underground  in  the  cellar.  Down  a  narrow  passage  (closed  some  time 
back)  next  Etheridge’s  shop,  was  the  Half  Moon.  I  have  heard  this  old  public- 
house  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  early  history,  and  I  imagine  that  our 
office  on  Gentleman’s  Walk  was  located  somewhere  near. 

In  the  old-fashioned  winter  mornings  the  Market  Place  at  times  made  a 
striking  picture:  the  moon  shining  brightly  above,  the  stars  twinkling  in  the 
frosty  air,  the  white-mantled  ground  and  the  old  peaked  dormer  windows  (locally 
lucums)  in  the  roofs  all  outlined  with  the  snow,  combining  to  form  a  scene  of 
the  quaintest  beauty. 

There  were  frosts  and  snow  in  those  days,  lasting  for  weeks  and  weeks  together. 
Skating,  sleighing  and  other  wintry  amusements  were  indulged  in,  whilst  now 
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and  again  the  rivers  would  be  frozen  strong  enough  to  bear  a  crowd,  at  which 
time  there  was  lots  of  fun  and  healthy  exercise  on  the  ice  available  to  all.  Wc 
always  knew  when  this  occurred,  for  by  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning,  almost 
before  we  opened  the  doors,  a  crowd  of  watermen  would  arrive  to  see  Mr.  Bignold. 
“The  river  is  laid!”  was  what  they  would  call  out  to  us,  and  a  deputation  would 
be  shown  into  the  secretary’s  room,  from  whence  they  would  presently  emerge 
with  a  satisfied  air  and  cheerful  faces.  I  dare  say  this  toll  was  levied  on  other 
leading  citizens.  Most  likely  these  watermen  were  freemen  and  this  was  only  a 
remnant  of  some  very  old  right  and  custom  of  the  former  Corporation.  At  all 
events,  their  first  duty  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  call  at  “Bignold’s  Office”  whenever 
the  river  was  “laid”. 

Although  the  Corporation  Act  had  been  in  force  some  years,  there  seemed 
still  to  be  a  hankering  amongst  the  lower  classes  for  some  of  the  doings  and 
customs  of  the  old  Corporation.  The  Guild  Feast-day  was  abolished,  also  the 
Whifflers,  old  Snap,  and  the  City  Waits.  As  for  the  Whifflers,  I  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  them,  for  they  were  revived  and  made  their  last  appearance  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Colman  on  the  occasion  of  this  city  being  visited  by  one  of 
the  Royal  Family,  I  think  it  was  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  detrained  at  Trowse, 
and  as  I  was  sent  from  the  office  that  afternoon  to  Bracondale  with  a  letter,  I  saw 
the  carriages  coming  up  the  hill,  headed  by  the  Whifflers.  These  were  two  in 
number,  dressed  fantastically  in  suits  made  of  a  material  that  resembled  the 
damask  stuff  used  for  bed  hangings.  Each  man  in  his  turn  took  a  run  forward 
through  the  mob  of  boys,  dancing  along  with  a  sort  of  side/step,  and  whiffling 
his  short  two-handed  sword.  When  at  the  end  of  his  run  he  gave  a  whoop, 
sprang  up  in  the  air  flourishing  his  sword,  turned  round  and  whiffled  his  way 
back  again.  Then  number  two  took  his  run,  clearing  the  way,  and  so  on  alter¬ 
nately.  I  remember  seeing  a  man  spring  on  to  the  pavement  and  slap  a  man  on 
the  back  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  and  jump  two  or  three  feet  upwards,  flourishing 
his  weapon,  and  with  a  loud  whoop,  turn  round  and  whiffle  down  the  middle 
of  a  shop,  whilst  the  man,  rubbing  his  back,  burst  into  a  flow  of  language, 
finishing  up  with  “Oh,  you  jack-fool!”  much  to  the  edification  and  amusement 
of  the  policeman  standing  by. 

Then  as  to  Snap — I  have  seen  poor  old  Snap  chasing  a  lot  of  merry,  noisy  boys, 
and  I  have  seen  crowds  rounding  corners  followed  by  a  fearsome  beast  snapping 
his  jaws  and  eating  little  boys’  caps,  whilst  respectable  citizens  looked  on  in 
amusement  and  dropped  pennies  into  the  collecting  box.  There  was  humour  in  it 
all,  but  it  was  another  story  when  he  thrust  his  ugly  head  in  at  the  office  door  right 
against  the  cashiers’  desk  and  snapped  his  iron-lined  jaws  like  castanets,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  clerks,  whilst  men  kept  rattling  the  money  in  their  collecting  boxes. 

So  much  for  the  happier  side  of  life  in  the  eighteen-thirties  and  forties, 
but  there  is  still  the  other  side  of  the  canvas  to  be  painted  if  we  are  to 
realise  what  sort  of  a  place  Norwich  was  during  these  years.  The  old 
chief  clerk,  continuing  his  recollections,  relates: 

On  one  occasion  when  I  happened  to  be  at  Saint  Stephen’s  Gates,  I  heard  a 
peculiar  clink,  clank,  clinking  noise  behind  me,  and  looking  round  saw  a  county 
policeman  with  a  prisoner,  a  fine,  strongly  built  countryman,  without  hat  or  coat, 
handcuffed  and  leg-ironed.  I  walked  with  them  as  far  as  Edwards’s  corner, 
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thinking  they  were  going  to  the  office,  but  they  went  straight  off  to  the  Castle, 
making  music  at  every  step. 

My  cousin  John,  A.B.  before  the  mast,  had  sailed  twice  in  a  convict  ship 
and  had  to  wear  a  cutlass  and  pistols  whilst  on  duty,  and  could  tell  tales  about 
the  convicts  and  the  settlement  enough  to  freeze  one’s  blood.  You  may  be  sure 
that  when  the  ex'watchman  found  me  up  late  one  evening  and  told  me  a  coach' 
load  of  convicts  was  going  away  next  morning  from  the  Castle,  that  I  was  up 
betimes,  and  just  before  six  was  at  the  Castle  gates.  The  stage  coach  was  already 
there,  and  at  the  closed  lodge  gates  were  a  number  of  women  who  clutched  the 
iron  bars  in  their  anxiety  to  see  the  convicts.  At  last  the  great  doors  were  opened 
and  then  came  that  peculiar  ghostly  clank'danging  of  fetters  and  chains  as  they 
loaded  the  coach.  The  iron  gates  were  thrown  open  and  the  four  beautiful  high' 
mettled  horses  that  drew  the  coach  came  slowly  down  the  incline  over  the  bridge, 
dancing  as  it  were  and  impatient  of  the  restraint  put  on  them  by  the  driver. 
Presently  I  found  myself  in  a  curious  mob  of  hysterical  and  weeping  women, 
who  ran  along  crowding  around  the  coach,  holding  short  interjectional  convert 
sations  with  their  friends  the  convicts,  mingled  with  sobs  and  hysterical  noises 
and  cries  of  “Good'bye,  Bill;  God  bless  you,”  and  other  loving  messages  as  they 
slowly  proceeded  down  Orford  Hill  to  Red  Lion  Street. 

It  was  a  harrowing  scene  to  see  the  half'frantic  women,  their  breasts  heaving, 
their  eyes  staring,  their  mouths  open  to  catch  their  breath,  as  they  clung  to  the 
coach  as  long  as  possible,  but  on  reaching  the  narrow  street  the  coachman  flicked 
his  whip,  the  traces  tightened  and  off  went  the  coach  at  a  rattling  pace,  soon 
leaving  the  mob  behind,  except  in  some  few  cases.  But  for  some  way  on  the 
route,  now  and  again  one  of  the  women  would  have  to  stop  running  and  lean 
against  the  wall  until  she  had  recovered  her  breath  and  subdued  her  sobs;  and 
that  is  how  the  last  convicts’  coach  left  Norwich. 

In  those  days  the  wealthier  classes  resided  within  “the  walls”,  occupying 
the  many  mansions  with  which  the  old  city  abounded,  whilst  the 
well'to/do  tradesmen  lived  over  their  shops,  and  Clark  relates: 

The  gentry  were  more  in  touch  with  the  humbler  residents  and  the  tradesmen 
were  always  on  the  spot  handy  for  business.  At  the  same  time  the  poor  had, 
close  to  their  doors,  wealthy  neighbours  to  fly  to  in  distress,  for  advice,  sympathy, 
or  help.  Many  a  time,  when  I  had  to  open  the  office  door  in  the  morning  I  have 
found  the  private  entrancediall  lined  on  both  sides  by  a  number  of  men  and 
women  waiting  for  “my  lady”  and  the  customary  dole  or  advice.  This  was  not 
by  any  means  a  solitary  custom  confined  to  Surrey  Street  alone,  but  prevalent  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  uninfluenced  by  politics  or  religion.  The  resident  gentry  of 
that  period  personally  interested  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  humbler  neigh' 
hours  and  gave  relief  and  assistance  to  the  respectable  poor  of  their  own  parish. 

As  the  office  was  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  dwelling'house,  I  cannot 
narrate  the  princely  hospitality  of  Sir  Samuel;  .  .  .  but  I  once  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  suite  of  rooms  used  for  entertainments.  Paintings,  drawings,  and  choice  proof 
engravings  adorned  the  walls,  the  dining'tables  groaned  under  the  massive 
presentation  plate,  porcelain,  and  glass,  whilst  the  drawing'room  was  a  dream, 
and  the  view  from  its  windows,  of  such  an  attractive  scene  in  the  heart  of  a  city, 
was  a  surprise  to  many. 
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Of  the  garden,  the  following  description  is  given: 

It  consisted  of  two  acres  of  ground.  I  recollect  four  variegated  holly  trees, 
favourites  of  Sir  Samuel,  were  on  the  lawn,  whilst  a  fine  group  of  elms  formed 
a  background  and  a  refuge  for  a  colony  of  rooks. 

I  can  vividly  recall  to  my  imagination  the  garden  in  all  its  beauty,  its  shrub/ 
beries  and  flower/beds,  the  smootlvshaven  lawn,  bounded  by  tall  elms,  copper 
beech,  and  choice  fruit  trees,  the  old  mulberry  tree  and  hollies,  the  fountain  jets 
rising  high  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  flocks  of 
blackbirds,  mavises,1  and  starlings  busy  on  the  lawn. 

Of  the  property  on  the  other  side  of  Surrey  Street,  the  side  upon 
which  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  now  stands,  the  following  facts 
may  be  of  interest: 

Adjoining  what  remained  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s  mansion  was  a  row 
of  stud  and  thatched  buildings  stretching  down  to  the  old  “Boar’s  Head”. 
Here  were  stored  the  engines  and  equipment  of  the  Fire  Office,  and  all 
fire  appliances  with  the  exception  of  such  hatchets  and  buckets  as  were 
kept  on  show  in  the  office  to  impress  would/be  insurers.  On  the  door 
of  the  engine/house  was  a  notice  which  read:  “In  case  of  fire  the  keys  are 
kept  at  the  ‘Blue  Anchor’,”  a  public/house  nearby,  the  landlord  of  which 
was  second/in/command  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  Norwich  during  the  boyhood  of  Charles  Edward 
Bignold. 

1  Norfolk  for  thrushes. 
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Chapter  XXII 

A  junior  clerk*s  duties — Promotion — Service  in  the  Militia — Marriage — Leisure 
hours — Election  immoralities — Characteristics — A  business  outlook — Home  life — 

Public  appointments 

IT  was  in  the  year  1 848  that  Charles  Edward,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  given  a  start  in  business.  Sir  Samuel,  referring  to  the  event,  wrote 
to  his  wife  from  London: 

I  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  I  commenced  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  Charles  has  therefore  had  three  years  start  of  me — that  is  to  say,  if 
his  studies  have  benefited  him,  as  we  are  assured  of. 

Naturally  Charles  Edward’s  early  years  were  spent  in  learning  the 
business  and  his  grounding  was  no  doubt  thorough.  His  father  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  mete  out  more  favourable  treatment  to  one  clerk  than  to 
another.  Having  himself  started  life  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder, 
he  expected  of  his  son  not  less  than  he  demanded  of  all  his  clerks;  that 
is  to  say,  efficiency  in  every  detail. 

“If  a  task  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well,  abbreviations  are 
confusing,”  said  his  father  on  one  occasion. 

“If  you  want  to  write  the  word  Street  write  ‘Street’,  not  ‘St/ — if  you  must 
write  Saint  write  ‘Saint*.  St.  in  either  case  denotes  slovenliness.  Slovenliness 
and  idleness  are  partners  in  a  firm  heading  sooner  or  later  to  bankruptcy.” 

The  fire  premium  income  in  1848  amounted  to  ^93,165,  entirely 
derived  from  British  sources,  save  for  a  small  Portuguese  portfolio.  It 
was  not  till  three  years  later  that  additional  foreign  ventures  were  under/ 
taken  and  an  agency  opened  in  Hamburg. 

Not  that  this  meant  by  any  means  that  there  was  not  ample  scope  for 
real  hard  work  and  application  to  business.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  thing  during  the  busiest  time  to  see  desks  occupied  even 
from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  breakfast  and  from  six  in  the 
evening  until  nine. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  during  these  early  years  Charles  was  busy 
attending  to  the  old  Norwich  General  connections.  Mr.  Adam  Taylor, 
who  was  joint  secretary  with  Sir  Samuel  till  the  former’s  death  in  1858, 
was  in  very  poor  health;  so  much  so  that  in  1853  he  welcomed  Charles’s 
appointment  as  his  deputy.  The  appointment  was  of  more  importance 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  as  it  enabled  Sir  Samuel,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  son,  less  tied  than  Mr.  Taylor,  to  embark  upon  those 
extended  operations  abroad  which  have  already  been  referred  to  and 
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which  received  further  impetus  after  Charles  became  assistant  secretary 
when  Taylor  died. 

When  in  1854  England  declared  war  on  Russia  and  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Crown  were  mobilised,  Charles,  who  had  been  gazetted  to  the 
Norfolk  Militia  two  years  earlier,  was  called  up  for  duty  with  his  regiment, 
which  necessitated  his  serving  two  years  on  garrison  duty  at  Aldershot. 
This  was  followed,  after  a  year’s  break,  by  further  military  service  at 
Stockport  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Thus  began  his  long  connection 
with  the  old  Militia  which  was  to  last  until  the  year  1875,  when  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  Lieut./Colonel  after  having  held  the  command 
of  his  unit  with  ability  and  distinction. 

It  was  during  the  interval  between  his  service  at  Aldershot  and 
Stockport  that  Charles  became  engaged  to  Cecilia,  daughter  of  John 
Turner  Graver  Brown  of  Morley  Hall,  near  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk. 
The  wedding  on  April  16th,  1856,  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Paddington, 
was  one  of  the  events  of  the  London  season.  It  was  a  double  wedding,  as 
two  sisters  were  married.1  Not  unnaturally  it  caused  excitement  in  the 
family  circles.  Sir  Samuel,  writing  to  his  younger  son  Arthur  a  fortnight 
before  the  marriage,  says: 

The  wedding  day  is  finally  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  16th.  Tuesday  the 
Queen  holds  a  levee  and  Thursday  a  grand  Naval  Review,  which  fixes  Phipps 
to  be  at  the  Court  those  days.  Your  Mother  and  I  of  course  intend  that  you  shall 
join  us  in  Town  for  your  brother’s  wedding. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Bignold  to  Arthur  gave  details  of  the  plans: 

I  believe,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  have  a  most  pleasant  visit  to  London.  After 
the  wedding  there  is  to  be  a  Ball.  The  season  will  be  at  its  height  and  all  of  us 
will  be  up  together.  Charles  is  gone  to  Morley  to/night  and  comes  home  to' 
morrow.  Both  the  young  people  are  full  of  excitement.  There  are  to  be  eight 
bridesmaids — two  Hares,  two  Bignolds,  one  Graver  Brown,  one  Phipps,  one 
Bathurst,  and  one  Honeywood,  all  dressed  alike.  The  party  will  be  large.  What 
would  you  like  to  give  Charles  up  to  about  50/'  to  ^3  ?  I  could  get  it  for  you 
if  you  will  choose. 

We  have  two  parties  next  week  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  West  Norfolk  and 
Charles  and  Cecilia  will  be  much  in  evidence,  the  occasions  being  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  wishing  them  much  happiness. 

The  following  account  of  the  wedding  reception  appeared  in  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle  on  April  19th: 

Mrs.  Graver  Brown  gave  a  dejeuner  at  her  house  in  Hyde  Park  Square — 

Present — Duke  of  Wellington,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  Lady  Wodehouse,  Vis^ 

countess  Glentworth,  General  Yorke,  The  Ladies  Phipps,  Col.  The  Hon.  C.  B. 

Phipps,  Mrs.  Phipps,  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Bignold,  Sir  Henry  Stracey,  M.P., 

and  Lady  Stracey,  Lady  Honeywood,  Sir  Bridges  Henniker,  Major  Bathurst, 

1  Anna  Graver  Brown  to  Rev.  Hugh  Hare,  son  of  Rev.  Humphrey  Hare,  of  Docking 
Hall,  near  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
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Colonel  Seymour  (Scots  Fus.),  Captain  Marshall  (2nd  Life  Guards),  Captain 
Henry  Bathurst  (Royal  Welsh  Fus.),  Captain  Carpenter  (7th  Fus.),  Col.  The 
Hon.  Cecil  Forrester,  etc.,  etc.  The  health  of  the  brides  was  proposed  in  a 
humorous  and  appropriate  speech  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Band  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse  Guards  (The  Blues)  was  in  attendance. 

After  a  honeymoon  spent  in  France  and  Italy  the  newly  married 
couple  returned  to  Norwich  and  went  to  live  at  Harford  Lodge,  situated 
on  the  Ipswich  Road. 

There  were  six  children  by  the  marriage — four  sons  and  two  daughters 
— Charles,  Alfred,  Gerald,  Reginald,  Cecilia,  and  Mabel.  As  the  years 
went  by  Harford  Lodge  to  some  extent  assumed  the  role  of  the  old  Surrey 
Street  home  during  Sir  Samuel’s  lifetime,  that  is  to  say,  Charles  enter- 
tained  lavishly,  and  in  later  years  many  well-known  people  in  political 
and  public  life,  including  Lord  Salisbury,  were  his  guests.  Most  of  the 
more  important  of  the  Norwich  Union  foreign  representatives  were 
invited  to  stay  there  when  visiting  the  Head  Office. 

Of  his  bearing  and  character  the  following  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  physique,  just  short  of  six  feet,  broad-shouldered. 
It  was  said  that  when  in  later  years  he  and  Sir  Francis  Boileau  put  on 
masonic  regalia  there  were  no  two  more  handsome  men  to  be  seen  in 
Norfolk.  Always  fond  of  outdoor  exercise,  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
was  to  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  coast  and  bathe.  Charles  Oury,  a 
holder  of  many  local  swimming  championships  and  a  member  of  the 
Norwich  Union  staff,  used  to  relate  that  on  the  coldest  of  mornings  it 
was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  the  family,  that  is  the  father  and  three 
of  his  sons,  take  the  water  at  Lowestoft.  They  would,  unlike  most  bathers 
on  a  somewhat  dangerous  coast,  swim  straight  out  to  sea,  often  beyond 
the  vision  of  those  who  were  watching  them  from  the  shore.  A  day’s 
shooting  was  seldom  refused  and  many  were  the  days  on  which  he  shot 
with  Lord  Orford.  A  game  of  tennis  also  appealed  to  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personality,  and  possibly  what  impressed 
people  more  than  other  characteristics  which  he  possessed,  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  melodious  yet  very  powerful  voice.  He  was  the  most  fluent 
and  polished  speaker  of  the  Bignold  family.  It  was  said  that  when  he 
addressed  even  the  rowdiest  of  political  meetings  he  could  bring  his 
audience  to  such  a  state  of  tranquillity  that  one  could  hear  a  pin  dropped. 
From  early  days  he  found  plenty  of  opportunity  for  speaking.  The  story 
goes  that  during  the  Norwich  election  campaigns  in  the  ’sixties  and 
’seventies,  he  and  his  brother  Arthur  would  turn  the  Surrey  Street  house 
into  what  was  practically  the  Tory  headquarters.  A  four-wheeler  would 
be  requisitioned  and  the  two  brothers  would  make  a  tour  of  the  city, 
and  rumour  had  it  that  they  carried  with  them  a  bag  of  half-sovereigns 
which  they  distributed  wholesale  to  would-be  supporters.  On  returning 
to  Surrey  Street  the  central  window  of  the  old  house  would  be  decorated 
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with  orange  and  purple,  flung  wide  open,  and  from  it  the  two  brothers 
would  address  the  crowd,  who  would  then,  on  their  instructions,  form 
a  procession  and  march  round  the  city.  It  is,  moreover,  related  that  on 
one  occasion  a  hostile  elector  was  captured  and  transported  to  the  country, 
where  he  was  cared  for  for  ten  days  till  the  election  was  over. 

Another  characteristic  which  should  be  mentioned  is  that  throughout 
his  life  Charles  always  dressed  with  the  greatest  care.  His  imposing 
physique  enabled  him  to  wear  clothes  which  others  perhaps  could  not 
carry,  and  he  was  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a  button/hole.  He  loved 
his  garden,  and  especially  the  springtime  flowers.  As  each  Primrose  Day 
came  round  Harford  Lodge  was  the  scene  of  a  party  at  which  thousands 
of  primroses  would  be  the  table  decorations.  He  was  a  man  whom  every/ 
body  trusted  and  most  people  liked.  He  had  time  on  his  hands  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  many  friends  who  were  to  be  found  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Freemasonry  had  a  special  appeal  for  him.  He  passed  through  the  chair 
of  his  Mother  Lodge,  Union  52,  and  held  high  Provincial  rank,  and  was 
an  Officer  in  “Mark”  when  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  advanced 
to  that  degree.  He  also  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  the  activities  of 
both  Oddfellows  and  Foresters,  being  President  of  one  of  the  lodges  of 
the  former  society. 

His  spell  of  military  service,  coupled  with  a  love  of  society,  no  doubt 
interfered  with  his  early  business  training,  and  detracted  from  his  desire 
to  work.  It  is  probable  that  he  looked  on  Norwich  Union  business  as 
more  of  a  tie  than  a  pleasure.  Unlike  Sir  Samuel,  he  seldom  put  in 
more  time  in  Surrey  Street  than  was  necessary.  This,  nevertheless,  did 
not  mean  that  he  either  neglected  the  business  or  that  he  was  not  in  the 
closest  touch  with  all  that  was  going  on.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
character  and  the  selections  he  made  of  the  Society’s  representatives  in 
the  Colonies,  which  were  just  beginning  to  be  developed,  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Norwich  Union. 
The  foregoing  remarks  must  be  regarded  as  referring  to  early  rather  than 
later  years,  as  towards  the  end  of  his  life  when  the  centenary  of  the  Fire 
Society  was  approaching,  a  change  came  over  him  and  instead  of  sitting 
in  his  office  with  his  legs  on  his  desk  and  reading  The  Times  (which 
always  irritated  Patteson,  the  chairman,  who  on  one  occasion  sharply 
remarked,  “For  God’s  sake,  man,  put  down  that  paper  and  attend  to 
business”)  he  was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  London  attending  meetings 
with  the  other  offices  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  all  their  deliberations. 
Although  he  studiously  looked  after  the  financial  interests  of  his  business, 
and  of  the  various  trusts  and  charities  with  which  he  was  connected,  so 
far  as  his  own  affairs  were  concerned  he  never  really  appreciated  the  value 
of  money.  “If  you  don’t  present  that  cheque  within  twenty/four  hours,” 
said  Major  Cubitt,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  referring 
to  the  secretary’s  salary  cheque  which  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket  for 
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more  than  a  month,  “I  shall  have  it  stopped”.  He  loved  to  be  in  and 
out  of  the  Stock  Exchange  “quick”,  and  more  often  than  not  he  was 
unlucky.  When  he  died,  of  the  comparatively  small  estate  which  he  left, 
.£150  was  found  in  his  clothes  and  in  odd  corners  of  his  house,  and 
more  than  ^500  was  discovered  amongst  his  private  papers  in  Surrey 
Street  tucked  away  in  various  old  envelopes  and  even  in  ornaments  on 
his  office  mantelpiece. 

Such  is  a  portrait  of  the  man,  so  far  as  he  was  known  to  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  Norwich  who  came  into  contact  with  him,  but  it  was  in  his 
home  circle  that  he  gave  of  his  best  and  received  most  in  return.  He  was 
a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  an  ardent  churchman  and  an  earnest 
Sunday/school  worker,  and  he  carried  his  religion  into  his  home.  Very 
probably  this  trait  in  his  character  was  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  Lady  Bignold  had  exercised,  as  he  was  always  devoted  to  his 
mother  and  she  regarded  him,  apart  from  Arthur  the  baby,  as  her  favourite 
son.  Never  a  morning  passed  at  Harford  Lodge  without  family  prayers, 
which  he  conducted  personally.  On  Sunday  afternoons  it  was  his  joy 
to  relate  to  all  his  children  in  turn  the  old  Bible  stories.  Being  of  a  deeply 
affectionate  nature,  he  loved  all  his  children  and  they  all  loved  him,  and 
he  entered  into  their  pleasures  and  their  troubles  with  a  fatherly  concern. 
Christmas  and  birthdays,  and  especially  Valentine’s  Day,  were  always 
the  occasion  for  a  party.  He  enjoyed  such  functions,  particularly  chil¬ 
dren’s  parties,  and  had  a  way  with  him  that  always  found  a  ready  response 
from  young  people.  The  writer  has  only  one  recollection  of  him.  Vividly, 
although  he  was  only  three  years  of  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  he 
remembers  one  Sunday  afternoon  hanging  on  to  coat-tails  and  being 
raced  up  and  down  the  croquet  lawn  and  fighting  an  imaginary  battle 
over  two  small  hummocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  which  were 
known  to  the  children  as  Bunker’s  Hill,  called  after  the  battle  fought 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

As  his  family  grew  up,  a  very  popular  amusement  would  be  when 
they  were  taken  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  round  the  Market  Place 
after  dinner  and  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  whelk  and  cockle  stalls, 
which  in  those  days  were  legion.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  never 
ceased  to  help  his  wife  in  domestic  life,  often  ordering  the  food,  nursing 
any  of  the  family  that  might  be  ill,  and  engaging  servants.  One  of  his 
hobbies  was  cooking,  and  it  was  one  in  which  he  excelled. 

Apart  from  such  appointments  as  a  magistrate  for  both  the  city  and 
county  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  Norfolk,  his  activities  were  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  politics,  in  which,  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Norwich,  he  was  immersed  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  life, 
and  to  the  Norwich  Union  which,  under  his  guidance,  was  so  largely 
and  successfully  developed. 
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Chapter  XXIII 

The  new  Secretary— Some  friendships— The  Pattesons — From  California  to  New 
York — A  new  Assistant  Secretary — Capital  increase — The  home field — The  Board's 

resolution 

IT  was  in  1858  that  Charles  Edward  was  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office.  The  Society  had  been  established 
sixty  years.  He  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  His  tenure  of  office 
coincided  with  a  period  of  great  development.  No  doubt  during  the 
first  decade  he  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  father,  as  Sir  Samuel 
retained  the  reins  very  much  in  his  own  hands. 

On  his  father’s  death  in  1875  the  Fire  Office  board  had  no  hesitation 
in  appointing  Colonel  Bignold,  as  he  was  thenceforward  called,  as  their 
secretary,  the  third  in  direct  succession  from  the  founder.  But  the  sister 
Society,  realising  the  need  of  a  chief  officer  possessing  a  specialised 
knowledge  of  life  insurance,  decided  to  advertise  the  appointment,  and 
Mr.  Muir  Grant,  who  had  had  a  wide  experience  as  manager  for  Glasgow 
of  the  Scottish  Widows,  was  given  the  post.  Thus  the  system  of  a  dual 
appointment,  whereby  the  secretaryship  of  the  Fire  Office  had  been  held 
conjointly  with  that  of  the  Life  Office  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  (since 
the  death  of  John  Cocksedge  Bignold  in  1823)  came  to  an  end.  But  the 
Bignold  family  association  with  the  Life  Office  was  maintained  by 
Colonel  Bignold  being  appointed  a  trustee  of  that  Society,  an  appoint' 
ment  which  he  held  until  his  death.  The  new  secretary  of  the  Fire  Office 
was  admirably  suited  for  just  such  a  task  as  he  set  himself  out  to  accom- 
plish.  The  premium  income  which,  when  he  became  secretary  stood  at 
.£247,353,  in  the  year  of  his  death  in  1895  had  reached  no  less  a  figure 
than  £90 6,762. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Colonel’s  technical  knowledge  was  limited, 
but  certain  characteristics  such  as  his  self-assurance  and  his  genial  and 
friendly  disposition  were  largely  responsible  for  his  success. 

Two  friendships  contracted  in  early  days  stand  out  in  particular — 
one  was  his  association  with  Robert  Lewis  of  the  Alliance,  which 
originated  from  the  time  when  as  a  comparatively  young  man  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  father  to  that  office  in  order  to  acquire  a  wider 
knowledge  of  assurance,  and  incidentally  at  a  time  when  the  controlling 
minds  of  both  companies  were  considering  the  possibility  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  never  materialised.1  The  writer  remembers  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  was  then  general  manager,  saying  to  him  just  before  the  1914-18 

1  The  Alliance  was  to  confine  its  trading  sphere  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
London  to  Bristol,  inclusive  of  both  cities,  and  the  Norwich  Union  to  operate  the  rest 
of  the  country. 
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war,  when  he  was  working  for  a  short  time  at  the  Alliance  Head 
Office: 

What  I  always  admired  in  your  grandfather  was  that  he  drove  straight  on, 
certain  of  his  facts,  possessing  a  remarkable  memory.  Many  men,  if  attempting 
his  methods,  would  have  been  put  out  of  the  race  in  the  days  I  am  talking  about, 
but  somehow  he  was  always  there  at  the  finish  and  we  were  always  pleased  to  see 
him  succeed,  for  we  all  learned  to  appreciate  his  ability  and  unusual  charm. 

The  other  man  who  stood  out  as  influencing  the  secretary  in  so  much 
of  his  policy  was  Charles  Bunyon.  Thomas  Bignold  (the  founder)  had 
married  his  younger  daughter  Frances  to  Robert  John  Bunyon,  who 
became  Norwich  Union  agent  in  London  and  conducted  the  business 
of  both  Societies  from  his  office  in  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.  His 
son,  Charles  Bunyon,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  that  business  from 
an  early  age  and  he  had  already  had  thirty  years’  insurance  experience 
when  Charles  Edward  was  appointed  secretary.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  the  new  secretary  would  value  the  advice  which  his  cousin 
in  London  was  able  to  give. 

Bunyon  corresponded  with  his  uncle  for  thirty  years,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  link  thus  forged  would  be  perpetuated  during  the 
Colonel’s  regime.  Moreover,  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
and  having  been  appointed  Actuary  to  the  Life  Office  in  1863,  he  held 
a  strong  position  in  both  Societies.  Thus,  acting  in  a  dual  capacity  as 
London  representative  of  the  “Fire”  and  actuary  of  the  “Life”,  his  advice 
was  frequently  sought  and  rarely  challenged  during  his  long  term  which 
lasted  until  1887,  when  he  retired.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  secretary 
left  the  London  business  largely  to  Bunyon,  although  he  always  made  a 
point  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Fire  Offices’  Committee,  where  he 
was  so  highly  esteemed  that  in  later  years  the  committee  paid  him  the 
great  compliment  of  having  his  portrait  hung  upon  the  walls  of  their 
meeting'place  in  Wading  Street. 

The  Society  had  been  in  existence  for  eighty  years,  and  besides  the 
Bignolds  there  was  another  family,  the  Pattesons,  which  had,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  of  a  very  few  years,  enjoyed  an  unbroken  associa/ 
tion  with  the  Norwich  Union.  On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Fire  Society 
in  1821,  John  Staniforth  Patteson  was  elected  to  the  board  in  recognition 
of  the  services  his  father  had  rendered  to  the  Office,  as  recorded  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  It  was  his  son — Henry  Staniforth  Patteson— who  was 
chairman  from  1877  until  his  death  in  1898,  a  period  which  practically 
coincided  with  the  Colonel’s  secretaryship. 

The  year  1877  was  to  see  the  Society  start  an  advertising  campaign. 
Norwich  Cathedral  was  adopted  as  a  trade  mark  and  operations  com/ 
menced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Extracts  from  the  report  submitted  to  the  proprietors  are  to/day  of 
considerable  interest: 
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The  Directors  desire  to  briefly  place  before  the  Proprietors  the  grounds  they 
have  for  believing  that  a  safe  and  remunerative  business  may  be  done  in  California 
and  the  special  reason  which  has  induced  them  at  the  present  time  to  apply  to 
the  Proprietors  for  power  to  commence  business  in  that  State. 

San  Francisco,  the  capital  of  California,  and  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  transacted,  is  situate  in  the  Bay  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  population  at  the 
present  time  of  between  200,000  and  300,000  and  is  not  subject  to  violent  gales 
of  wind  in  the  same  way  as  some  places  in  New  Zealand  and  America.  It  covers 
a  space  of  ground  (at  present  only  partly  built  over)  of  seven  miles  by  six  miles 
and  the  streets  are  all  in  regular  parallel  lines  from  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west,  thereby  dividing  the  buildings  into  squares  or  blocks  of  125  yards  by 
85  yards,  and  each  block  is  surrounded  on  its  four  sides  by  open  spaces  of  about 
100  feet  wide. 

The  city,  like  most  of  those  in  new  countries,  has  in  its  early  days  had  severe 
fires  on  account  of  inferior  construction,  low  morality,  and  want  of  adequate  fire 
extinguishing  appliances,  now  no  building  in  the  city  proper  is  allowed  by  law 
to  be  constructed  otherwise  than  of  brick  or  stone,  and  tile  or  metal,  there  are  in 
this  part  at  the  present  time  very  few,  indeed  hardly  any,  buildings  otherwise 
than  first  class. 

California  had  formerly  a  very  mixed  and  disorderly  population  on  account 
of  the  discovery  of  gold,  now  not  only  are  the  gold  districts  under  order  and  law, 
but  California  is  one  of  the  largest  grain/producing  countries  in  the  States. 

The  water  supply  and  fire  brigade  are  described  by  disinterested  witnesses  as 
first  class  and  perfectly  efficient,  the  two  principal  storage  reservoirs  alone  holding 
thirty  thousand  millions  of  gallons  each;  the  water  is  conducted  into  the  town  in 
mains  of  30  inches  diameter  and  those  running  through  the  principal  streets  are 
22  inches,  with  many  smaller  branches,  there  are  also  920  hydrants  and  11  steam 
fire  engines  and  240  fire  alarms— the  highest  reservoir  is  377  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  city. 

During  the  last  25  years  there  has  been  no  sweeping  fire  in  San  Francisco  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  is  not  peculiarly  liable  to  such  disaster. 

In  a  profit  and  loss  view  the  Directors  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
results  to  the  companies  already  engaged  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

When  the  board  met  on  the  following  Monday,  the  Minute  Book 
records  that: 

The  amount  in  any  one  risk  was  not  to  exceed  -£10,000. 

Two  years  later  the  following  minute  was  passed: 

United  States.  The  notice  of  the  Meeting  being  read  and  the  Secretary  having 
read  the  Minutes  of  the  Special  Foreign  Committee  of  the  27th  inst.,  after  a  full 
discussion  the  Board  resolved  by  a  majority  of  9  to  1  that  they  would  commence 
business  in  the  United  States  of  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Then  it  was  that  James  Montgomery  Hare  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  Society  operating  from  New  York.  The  terms  of  the  appointment 
stipulated: 
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The  business  to  be  confined  to  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Rhode  Island 
until  further  orders  from  the  Directors. 

As  years  went  by  Hare  became  a  close  friend  of  the  Colonel,  and 
when  he  visited  Head  Office  he  was  immediately  brought  into  the 
family  circle. 

It  was  about  this  date — 1879 — that  business  was  commenced  in 
Canada.  Simultaneously  with  this  enterprise  in  America  the  home  field 
also  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention. 

In  1879  Charles  Arthur  Bathurst  Bignold,  the  secretary’s  eldest  son 
(the  writer’s  father)  was  appointed  assistant  secretary.  The  capital  of  the 
Society  was  doubled.  The  shares  became  £100  each,  £ 12  paid,  and 
the  reserve  fund  was  increased.  A  dissection  of  the  income  at  this  time 
showed  home  premiums  amounted  to  ^294,000,  foreign  ^184,000;  of 
the  latter  figure  ^39,550  was  derived  from  the  United  States. 

Two  years  later  the  London  business  was  reorganised  and  Alfred 
Hugh,  the  Colonel’s  second  son,  was  given  the  appointment  of  city 
manager.  It  was  now  that  the  Society  began  to  transact  insurance  in 
Scotland,  and  before  long  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of  business 
by  purchasing  a  local  company — the  Home  Fire  of  Glasgow. 

The  year  1891  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Norwich 
Union  Magazine ,  which  now  enjoys  such  wide  circulation.  A  Clerks’ 
Superannuation  and  Benefit  Fund  was  started,  the  first  of  such  funds  to 
be  created  in  the  insurance  world,  which  must  have  given  considerable 
satisfaction.  Losses  at  about  this  time  were  heavy  and  a  loss  ratio  of 
72  per  cent  in  the  last  year  of  the  Colonel’s  secretaryship  drew  from  him 
the  following  remarks: 

It  has  been  an  anxious  year.  During  the  year  there  have  been  no  losses  of 
special  magnitude,  unless  it  be  a  serious  fire  at  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  which 
cost  us  ^10,000.  The  high  loss  ratio  is  occasioned  by  a  generally  unfavourable 
fire  year.  But  you  may  like  to  know  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  the 
price  of  the  shares  has  been  fully  maintained. 

When  the  Colonel  died  in  the  following  year  it  was  recorded:  “The 
period  of  Lieut./Colonel  Bignold’s  secretaryship  has  been  marked  by  a 
great  advancement  in  the  Society’s  activities  and  from  the  period  1875  t0 
1895  the  Society’s  shares  have  nearly  doubled  in  value  in  the  market.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  May  20th,  1895,  the  following 
minute  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  Society’s  Minute  Book: 

Death  of  the  Secretary 

After  the  Minutes  had  been  read  the  President  rose  and  alluded  to  the  sad 
circumstances  under  which  the  Board  met  that  day  owing  to  the  unexpected 
and  much  to  be  deplored  death  of  the  Secretary,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Society  from  his  boyhood.  He  knew  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the  Board  to 
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place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services  and  therefore  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Coaks  and  carried 
unanimously: 

The  Directors  in  recording  with  very  great  regret  the  death  on  the  19th  inst. 
of  their  highly  esteemed  Secretary,  Lieutenant^Colonel  C.  E.  Bignold,  hereby 
desire  to  testify  to  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to  this  Society  during  the 
20  years  he  has  held  that  office,  and  they  further  desire  to  tender  to  Mrs.  Bignold 
and  the  members  of  the  family  their  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  irreparable  loss. 

The  Fire  Offices’  Committee  forwarded  their  condolence  to  the 
Norwich  Union  Board  and  paid  tribute  to  his  ready  powers  of  speech 
and  commanding  presence,  adding  that  he  was  eagerly  listened  to  and 
generally  followed,  and  would  be  greatly  missed  at  their  meetings.  Sir 
Peter  Eade,  a  lifelong  political  opponent,  speaking  at  the  Life  Office 
Board,  stated:  “If  the  Bignold  family  had  done  nothing  else,  it  should 
be  said  that  they  had  founded  two  great  institutions  which  provided 
hundreds  of  gentlemen  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  a  livelihood.” 


\ 
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Chapter  XXIV 

Father  and  son — Blows  on  the  Bench— A  town  councillor — Death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick — The  Colonel  is  defeated — The  Party  leader — On  the  brink  of  war — 
Gladstone  Prime  Minister— The  Prudential  Election — Political  disagreement — Lord 
Salisbury  offers  help — Lord  Dunravens  visit — Five  thousand  signatures — Bullard 

for  Norwich 

FROM  early  days  Charles  Edward,  like  all  Sir  Samuel’s  sons,  was 
intensely  interested  in  politics.  During  his  father’s  lifetime  the 
leader  would  as  often  as  not,  when  attending  meetings,  be  accom/ 
panied  by  his  son,  whom  he  frequently  put  up  to  speak  at  the  various 
ward  meetings.  The  names  of  both  father  and  son  appear  as  attending 
many  meetings  of  a  social,  philanthropic  and  public  character;  thus  both 
attended  the  memorial  service  of  the  Prince  Consort— both  went  to  hear 
Jenny  Lind  sing  in  Hayden’s  oratoria  The  Creationf  and  Sir  Samuel 
insisted  on  his  son  going  with  him  to  see  the  famous  Blondin  walk  the 
tightrope.  It  also  sometimes  occurred  that  they  would  go  together  to  the 
Guildhall  and  serve  on  the  bench.  On  one  such  occasion,  some  three 
years  before  Sir  Samuel  died,  a  meeting  of  the  licensing  committee  was 
called  for  the  granting  of  licences  under  the  new  Act.  This  led  to  an 
unusual  and  very  unpleasant  incident. 

The  Guildhall  was  packed.  The  licensed  victuallers  attended  in  such 
large  numbers  that  there  was  no  accommodation  in  the  sword^room. 
The  Mayor  occupied  the  chair  and  was  supported  by  twelve  magistrates, 
including  Sir  Samuel  and  Charles.  It  was  an  intensely  hot  August  day 
and  after  a  while  Sir  Samuel  suggested  an  adjournment  to  a  September 
meeting.  One  of  the  magistrates,  Blake  by  name,  rose,  and  after  paying 
Sir  Samuel  somewhat  fulsome  compliments,  opposed  the  suggestion. 
Sir  Samuel  said  he  would  withdraw  his  proposal  and  the  examination 
of  witnesses  proceeded.  Having,  however,  another  important  engagement 
to  keep,  he  explained  that  he  would  have  to  depart  and  gave  his  resolution 
to  Blake,  who  promised  if  proceedings  were  unduly  lengthened,  to  move 
it.  Most  of  the  applications  before  the  justices  were  for  extended  hours 
on  market  days;  for  example,  for  houses  to  remain  open  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  from  five  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night.  The  business 
proceeded  smoothly  until  the  application  of  the  “Golden  Star”  came  on. 
This  house  applied  to  be  allowed  to  open  each  morning  at  five  o’clock, 
except  Sundays,  and  Blake,  finding  himself  in  a  minority  of  two,  turned 
to  Major  Bignold  (as  he  then  was)  and  said:  “What  do  you  think  you 
are  here  for?”  To  this  Charles  replied  by  saying:  “I  came  here  to  try  and 
do  justice.”  This  brought  the  retort:  “A  keen  sense  of  justice  you  have!” 
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The  Mayor,  hoping  things  would  be  smoothed  over,  jokingly  suggested 
that  Bignold  and  Blake  should  pair  off.  After  further  exchanges  between 
the  two,  Blake  was  heard  to  remark  that  he  would  in  no  way  be  associated 
with  such  a  person.  Charles  replied  with  a  yawn:  “Then  you  are  a  silly 
old  man.”  In  a  moment  Blake  leapt  to  his  feet  and,  clenching  his  fist, 
called  upon  Charles  to  come  out  and  fight.  The  Mayor  appealed  to 
Blake  to  resume  his  seat,  which  after  some  little  while  he  did,  and  the 
business  proceeded  and  the  particular  case  which  was  being  considered 
ended.  Sir  Samuel’s  resolution  for  an  adjournment  was  then  moved  by 
Blake.  Charles  at  the  request  of  the  clerk  stayed  on  to  sign  various  papers, 
and  on  looking  up  observed  Blake  in  front  of  him.  The  following 
exchanges  took  place: 

Blake:  I’ll  dare  you  to  call  me  a  silly  old  man.  You’ve  been  impertinent  to  me. 

You  may  chatter  your  teeth,  but  old  as  I  am,  I  am  no  coward.  I  well  know  that 

some  youths  are. 

Charles:  I  am  no  youth,  I  only  wish  I  was. 

Blake:  That’s  true,  but  you’re  a  coward. 

Charles:  That’s  a  lie. 

Blake’s  reply  was  a  blow  in  the  face,  which  Charles  returned  and 
brought  Blake  to  earth  near  the  clerk’s  desk.  During  all  this  the  police 
and  sword^room  officer  watched  passively.  Blake  forced  Charles  to 
release  his  hold  by  tugging  at  his  whiskers.  For  some  seconds  both  men 
remained  locked  in  conflict  upon  the  ledge  of  the  partition  that  divided 
the  bench  from  the  body  of  the  court.  At  length  officials  intervened  and 
separated  the  combatants.  Later  Blake  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  mutual 
friend  to  offer  his  hand  and  the  affair  ended.  Perhaps  little  more  might 
have  been  heard  of  it  had  it  not  been  that  the  Offenbach  comic  opera 
was  being  performed  during  that  week  at  the  Norwich  Theatre  Royal 
and  the  affair  afforded  too  good  a  chance  to  let  slip.  Thus  the  following 
ditty  was  composed  and  sung,  the  audience  joining  in  the  refrain: 

Said  WifFen  Blake  to  Major  Bignold, 

“You  belong  to  the  licensing  clan.” 

Said  the  Major  back  to  WifFen, 

“Don’t  be  a  foolish  old  man.” 

Then  the  WifFen  roared  like  thunder 
And  he  raised  his  fist  on  high, 

And  on  the  nose,  and  on  the  nose. 

Of  Bignold,  Blake  let  fly. 

Refrain 

And  on  the  nose,  and  on  the  nose, 

And  on  the  nose,  and  on  the  nose. 

Of  Bignold,  Blake  let  fly. 

Charles  took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  apologise  for  the 
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occurrence  and  his  apology  was  readily  accepted.  It  was  recognised  that 
he  was  not  the  aggressor. 

There  was  a  sequel  to  this  story.  Blake  soon  afterwards  was  charged 
with  assaulting  a  publican  and  was  fined.  On  leaving  the  court  he  was 
followed  by  a  mob  which  tried  to  overturn  the  cab  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge. 

It  was  in  1874  that  the  Colonel  first  sought  a  seat  on  the  City  Council, 
when  he  contested  and  won  the  old  fifth  ward.  He  continued  to  represent 
this  ward  for  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  defeated  and  subsequently  elected 
an  alderman.  Some  of  his  contests  were  hard  fought  and  he  entered  into 
them  with  a  vigour,  in  particular  in  the  case  of  the  election  campaign 
of  1877,  which  resulted  in  several  Conservative  gains.  Reports  record 
that  “free  fights  occurred  in  various  quarters  and  that  by  the  good  tact  of 
the  sober-minded  portion  of  the  public  they  soon  ended”.  In  the  fifth 
ward  there  were  four  candidates.  The  Colonel  was  partnered  by  Coller 
the  Mayor.  The  result  of  the  election  was: 


Coller  (Conservative) 

597 

Bignold  „ 

592 

Allen  (Liberal) 

437 

Daynes  „ 

433 

It  was  said  that  Daynes  had  the  ward  in  his  pocket,  but  clearly  Coller, 
as  retiring  councillor  and  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  Bignold,  as  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party  and  the  son  of  his  father  who  had  represented 
the  ward  for  over  forty  years,  were  a  strong  combination.  The  Liberals 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  angry  at  the  result,  and  the  leading  article 
in  the  Norfolk  News ,  referring  to  this  election,  stated:  “Possibly  the  register 
this  year  is  somewhat  larger,  but  the  addition  of  217  votes  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  poll  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  how  such  a  result  was  attained. 
There  is  doubtless  a  prestige  associated  with  the  house  of  Bignold  and 
the  chief  magistrate  is  held  in  merited  respect,  but  whether  the  moral 
forces  connected  with  a  name  are  sufficient  to  account  for  a  remarkable 
change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  presume  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Colonel  enjoyed  a  municipal  contest,  in 
fact  all  through  his  life  he  liked  a  fight,  but  the  work  of  the  Council  did 
not  really  appeal  to  him.  He  nevertheless  realised  that  it  was  a  means  to 
an  end.  It  welded  the  party  organisations  together  and  kept  everybody 
on  their  toes  ready  to  leap  into  the  political  fray  whenever  imperial  politics 
were  the  issue.  His  attendances  at  Council  meetings  and  at  committees 
were  irregular  and  consisted  mainly  of  putting  in  an  appearance  in  order 
to  move  a  resolution  on  some  national  event,  such  as  the  congratulations 
of  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  and  the  Queens  birthday. 
When  the  Emperor  Frederick  died  he  moved  that  a  letter  conveying  the 
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condolences  of  the  Corporation  be  forwarded  to  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
following  terms: 

To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen 

We,  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Aldermen  and  body  Corporate  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Norwich,  desire  to  humbly  express  to  your  Majesty  our  deep  grief  at  the  death 
of  your  Majesty’s  son/indaw,  the  Emperor  Frederick  William  of  Germany,  and 
our  profound  sympathy  with  your  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  in  their  irre/ 
parable  loss.  Your  Majesty  has  always  sorrowed  with  those  who  have  been  in 
grief  amongst  your  subjects,  and  we  trust  you  will  allow  us  now  dutifully  to  share 
your  sorrow,  and  that  the  knowledge  how  truly  the  English  people  appreciated 
the  nobility  and  true  greatness  of  the  late  Emperor  will  be  some  alleviation  of  your 
grief.  With  every  sentiment  of  profound  loyalty  and  respect,  We  are,  etc. 

Apart  from  such  attendances,  only  the  election  of  the  Mayor,  Sheriff, 
and  aldermen  would  find  him  leading  the  party  in  council.  This  was 
largely  the  cause  of  his  defeat  when  contesting  the  ward  for  the  fifth  time 
in  1889.  There  were  in  that  contest  three  candidates  and  the  electors 
were  called  upon  by  the  Conservative  Party  not  to  split  their  votes,  but 
to  plump  for  Bignold.  The  Colonel’s  address  was  short: 

The  Liberal  Party  [he  said],  having  decided  to  oppose  my  election  as  your 
representative  on  the  1st  November,  though  my  late  father  Sir  Samuel  Bignold 
and  myself  have  held  the  position  for  more  than  sixty  years,  I  have  again  to  ask 
for  your  support  and  vote.  The  interest  of  the  city  and  all  citizens  of  every 
degree,  irrespective  of  political  differences,  are  dear  to  me  and  if  I  am  returned  to 
the  Town  Council  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  my  duty. 

His  supporters  made  up  for  the  brevity  of  the  address  by  composing 
some  verses,1  which  were  set  to  music. 

In  spite  of  this  method  of  appeal  history  repeated  itself,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  ditty  composed  by  the  Liberals  when  opposing  his  father  in 
the  General  Election  of  1857: 


He  was  not  near  the  top  nowhere,  nowhere, 
He  was  not  near  the  top  nowhere. 


On  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  the  Conservatives  had  at  once  elected 
the  Colonel  as  leader  of  the  party.  His  first  move  was  to  strengthen  the 
Conservative  organisation.  The  immediate  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
formation  of  the  Norwich  Central  Conservative  Club,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  chairman.  His  leadership  of  the  party,  which  he  retained 
until  he  died,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods — the  years  before  the  defeat 
of  the  Gladstone  administration  in  1885  and  the  years  after  that  date, 
during  which,  apart  from  a  short  interval,  the  Conservative  Party 
governed  the  country.  It  should  be  appreciated  that  no  Conservative 
had  represented  the  city  of  Norwich  since  1868,  when  Sir  Henry  Stracey 
had  been  returned  to  be  subsequently  unseated.  The  Colonel’s  ambition 

1  See  opposite  page. 
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during  this  first  period  was  to  regain  the  seat  which  had  been  lost.  In 
this  he  was  successful,  ten  years  after  his  taking  over  the  leadership.  To 
achieve  his  further  ambition,  the  return  of  two  Conservative  members, 
was  a  much  more  difficult  task.  Only  death  prevented  him  from  seeing 
his  labours  brought  to  fruition. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  Colonefs  leadership  Disraeli  was  Prime 
Minister.  The  chief  event  abroad  was  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1877 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  was  feared  that  this  country  might  again 
be  involved  in  war  with  the  former.  Gladstone  had  moved  a  resolution 
condemning  the  conduct  of  Turkey.  His  resolution  had  been  defeated 
in  the  House  by  354  to  223  votes. 

One  of  the  early  speeches  made  by  the  new  leader  was  to  the  members 
of  the  Norwich  Central  Conservative  Club,  when  as  President  he 
moved  a  resolution  in  the  following  terms: 

That  this  meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  31st  January,  1878,  heartily  approves 
of  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  appealing  to  Parliament  for 
material  support  in  the  present  crisis  to  enable  them  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  necessity  arise,  and  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
Council  of  the  European  Powers. 

And  he  continued: 

Gentlemen,  we  meet  under  circumstances  of  very  great  importance.  As 
President  of  this  Club  I  took  upon  myself  to  call  this  meeting.  I  ventured  to  do 
so  because  we  are  without  a  representative  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
Norwich  in  Parliament.  You  will,  therefore,  I  am  sure,  give  your  support  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  this  great  crisis,  a  crisis  not  only  for  England  but 
for  Europe,  and  I  may  say  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  What  are  the  real 
objects  of  Russia  in  commencing  this  war  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  you  back 
before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Russia,  but  remember  a  declaration  was  made 
by  England  that  she  would  not  interfere  unless  the  interests  and  rights  of  our 
country  were  assailed  or  threatened.  The  statement  made  by  Russia  made  by  no 
lesser  a  man  than  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  that  he  entered  upon  this 
bloody  war  with  no  purpose  of  aggrandisement,  but  his  only  object  was  that  the 
Christian  people  of  the  East,  so  long  trodden  down  by  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
should  be  set  free.  How  is  Russia  living  up  to  that  promise  ?  If  Russia  is  true 
we  shall  shake  hands,  if  she  is  false  we  must  buckle  on  our  armour.  (Great 
cheering.)  When  England  pledged  her  neutrality  she  did  so  knowing  that  that 
neutrality  could  only  continue  so  long  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her  country/' 
men  were  not  menaced  nor  endangered.  We  must  all  confess  the  Turks  with  all 
their  faults  have  shown  themselves  to  be  men,  and  England  must  sympathise  with 
their  gallant  struggle — at  least  I  do  for  one.  (Loud  cheers.)  Russia  is  entitled  to 
say,  “I  have  spent  money  and  expended  blood,  but  I  shall  be  rewarded  if  I  set 
free  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East”.  But  what  has  she  done;  At  this 
very  moment  are  not  the  legions  of  the  Czar  rolling  faster  and  faster  towards  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  The  terms  that  Russia  would  impose  would  place 
European  Turkey  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  How  does  this  effect  England?  Look 
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alone  at  one  point — the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles.  May  not 
Russian  terms  mean  that  Russia  would  have  a  fort  on  one  side  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  Turkey  one  on  the  other,  and  then  an  alliance  between  the  two  would  enable 
them  to  cut  off  our  route  to  India  and  the  Colonies  so  that  what  our  fathers  bled 
for  would  become  a  dead  letter.  Such  is  the  position,  yet  at  this  very  moment 
the  Government  is  being  attacked  perhaps  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  I  quote 
his  own  words  which  he  spoke  yesterday — “I  have  opposed  and  shall  continue 
to  oppose  Lord  Beaconsfield.”  Mr.  Gladstone  is  showing  himself  to  be  a  man 
who  cares  more  for  power  than  for  his  country’s  good,  therefore  I  ask  you  to-night 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  repelling  his  attacks. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  have  the  strength  of  the  manhood  of  England  at  their  back 
and  that  the  men  of  this  generation  are  not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  who  fought 
and  conquered  as  soldiers  and  sailors  with  Wellington  and  Nelson.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  have  to  go  to  war,  but  let  us  see  that  the  powers  of  Europe  know 
that  the  strength  of  England  is  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 

For  the  next  year  or  two  England  was  fighting  Afghans  and  Zulus. 
With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  confidence  was  restored.  On 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1880  the  great  Beaconsfield  administration 
received  its  death/blow.  Liberalism  swept  the  country  and  Gladstone 
became  Prime  Minister. 

In  Norwich  the  Conservatives  fared  badly.  Local  men  could  not  be 
found  to  represent  the  party  and  the  leader  had  to  go  and  search  the 
highways  and  byways  to  find  candidates.  The  contest  was  known  locally 
as  “the  Prudential  Election”.  A  Mr.  Henry  Harben,  chairman  of  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  who  was  one  of  the  two  Conservatives 
persuaded  to  stand,  drafted  into  the  city  a  large  number  of  canvassers 
who  were  known  as  “Prudentials”,  but  to  no  avail,  and  the  Liberals, 
with  two  strong  local  men  in  J.  J.  Colman  and  Jacob  Henry  Tillett, 
were  returned  with  substantial  majorities.  At  this  election  there  was  an 
attempt  to  curb,  by  agreement,  the  corrupt  practices  from  which  each 
party  had  in  the  past  suffered,  but  such  treaties,  difficult  enough  to  arrange 
in  times  of  peace,  become  almost  impossible  if  suggested  in  the  heat  and 
suspicion  of  a  contest.  The  move  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Bignold  from  the  Liberals,  largely  at  the  instance  of  J.  J.  Colman, 
but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Colonel's  reply  his  party  felt  unable 
to  accede: 

Harford  Lodge,  Norwich 

March  15th ,  1880 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  requested  by  the  Conservative  Party  to  decline  on  their  behalf  to  enter 
into  mutual  engagements  you  propose,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First ,  because  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  control  the  action  of  partisans. 

Secondly,  because  irregularities  similar  to  those  of  1876  and  1874  have  already 
been  commenced  by  the  Liberals,  particulars  of  which  are  now  before  us.  We 
hold  it  to  be  out  of  your  power  to  restrain  your  supporters. 
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The  Conservative  Party  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  gentlemen  present  at  the 
indignation  meeting  were  unable  at  the  time  to  discover  the  then  recent  irregu/ 
larities,  there  is  no  hope  that  an  engagement  of  the  character  suggested  has  any 
chance  of  being  faithfully  carried  out. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Birkbeck,  Esq.  C.  E.  Bignold 

The  next  few  years  were  a  time  of  great  political  activity.  They 
witnessed  the  completion  of  a  process  by  which  political  power  was 
transferred  from  the  few  to  the  many,  from  an  aristocracy  to  a  democracy; 
the  culmination  of  the  process  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Acts  of  1884/5. 

In  October  1879  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  written: 

Dear  Charles, 

Would  it  not  be  well  that  you  should  make  the  position  in  Norwich  known 
to  someone  of  influence  ?  You  know  my  interest  in  the  old  place  and  in  your 
problems.  I  would  suggest  you  let  me  introduce  you  to  Salisbury.  It  may  be 
helpful  and  can  do  no  harm. 

Yours, 

W. 

This  introduction  was  undoubtedly  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Colonel  and  to  the  Conservative  cause  in  the  city.  From  it  sprang  a 
relationship  which  enabled  the  Norwich  viewpoint  to  be  brought  fre/ 
quently  to  the  notice  of  the  statesman  who  was  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
Examples  of  this  interest,  shown  by  Lord  Salisbury,  may  be  cited: 

20,  Arlington  Street, 

March  yth,  1881 

My  dear  Colonel  Bignold, 

I  informed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  some  others  of  our  friends  of  your  wish 
with  reference  to  Norwich.  Your  views  will  not  be  overlooked.  They  quite 
recognised  the  great  importance  of  the  district  with  which  it  is  connected,  but  it 
seems  to  them,  as  to  me,  early  to  come  to  any  decision  on  the  question  of  what 
is  best  to  be  done  for  next  autumn.  Whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of 
the  late  Government  should  attend  demonstrations  in  the  Recess  depends  materially 
upon  the  state  of  public  affairs.  If  there  is  nothing  in  them  especially  requiring 
comment,  and  if  of  course  there  is  no  General  Election  in  view,  such  speeches 
might  be  inopportune.  Of  this  at  the  moment  I  feel  it  is  too  early  to  judge. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salisbury 

In  October  of  the  same  year  from  Chalet  Cecil,  Puys,  near  Dieppe, 
the  Colonel  received  a  letter,  an  extract  of  which  reads: 

I  wish  I  could  help  you  in  Norwich.  If  the  chance  occurs  to  me  to  be  able 
to  persuade  any  leading  Conservative  to  be  present  on  the  18th,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  I  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
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LETTER  FROM  LORD  SALISBURY 

To  Col.  C.  E.  Bignold,  7  July  1886 
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.nd  a  month  later,  from  Hatfield  House: 

The  results  of  the  Municipal  Elections  are  certainly  satisfactory.  In  1879  they 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction  and  a  good  deal  was  made  of  it  at  the  time,  so 
we  have  a  right  to  indulge  in  corresponding  hopes  now. 

The  Colonel  had  suffered  one  defeat  and  was  determined  to  see  that 
defeat  avenged.  The  whole  party  machinery  was  set  in  motion  and  the 
ward  organisations  were  brought  up  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 
Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  when  in  October  1885,  at  a  great  gathering 
held  under  his  presidency,  he  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
Undersecretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  almost  all  the  Conservative 
members  and  candidates  of  the  neighbouring  constituencies.  He  was  able 
to  announce  that  a  well-known  local  man,  Mr.  Harry  Bullard,  had  agreed 
to  contest  the  representation  of  the  city.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  Colonel's  speech: 


This  is  no  common  occasion  on  which  we  meet  together.  We  have  now  to 
consider  what  is  best  for  our  country,  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  for  many  years 
to  come.  That  issue  rests  with  the  electors  of  England  and  that  issue  rests  with 
you.  Let  us  examine  the  record  of  our  opponents.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
appeal  is  on  this  occasion,  but  I  presume  it  is  the  old  one  of  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  reform.  They  seem  to  think  if  those  words  are  always  on  their  tongues  that 
people  will  believe  them,  but  they  will  not.  If  I  am  any  judge  you  will  say  that 
their  peace  consisted  of  war.  That  their  retrenchment  consisted  of  increased 
taxation  and  that  their  Reform  consisted  of  claiming  for  themselves  the  virtues 
which  others  had  at  least  equal  right  to,  and  leaving  the  future  of  England  in  a 
chaotic  state  for  which  perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  promise  some  future  brightness. 
What  are  we  entitled  to  say  of  our  own  record — I  will  quote  the  words  of  that 
great  Christian  man  lately  gone  to  his  rest,  one  who  was  loved  by  all  classes — 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  said  that  the  Acts  brought  in  by  the  Conservative  Party 
had  done  more  for  the  people  than  fifty  years  of  previous  legislation. 

We  are  the  people  of  England  ourselves — God  grant  that  the  people  of  England 
may  be  true  to  themselves  and  that  they  may  not  forget  the  traditions  which  have 
made  England  great  for  so  many  hundred  years. 


After  Lord  D unraven’s  address  the  Colonel  said,  alluding  to  the 
local  situation: 

During  the  last  few  years,  still  more  during  the  last  few  months,  it  has  been 
pressed  on  me  in  the  position  you  have  allowed  me  to  occupy  as  leader  of  the 
party  in  this  city,  that  when  the  day  of  fighting  comes  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
with  a  champion  on  behalf  of  our  cause — (cheers).  I  have  been  told  by  the  Press, 
by  earnest  Conservatives,  by  personal  friends  and  sometimes  even  by  enemies 
that  I  have  been  much  wanting  in  letting  the  time  go  by,  and  that  we  should 
fail,  as  we  have  failed  before  (cries  of  “No”).  But  I  tell  you  this,  that  I  have 
never  since  the  year  1850  been  in  the  position  of  wanting  candidates.  Only  the 
other  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  negotiating  with  several  men  of  eminence  in 
London  who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  the  city,  but  I  could  not  forget 
what  were  the  feelings  of  Norwich.  (Cheers.)  I  knew  that  however  much  we 
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might  be  honoured  by  having  even  great  men  in  politics  or  in  position  to  represent 
us,  Norwich  naturally  turned  to  one  of  her  sons.  Some  two  months  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  5,000  citizens  I  suggested  as  your  mouthpiece  the  course  we  should 
pursue  was  to  send  to  Parliament  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  citizens, 
one  who  had  filled  the  highest  civic  services  and  by  his  personal  worth,  patriotism, 
and  kindness  of  heart,  had  endeared  himself  to  all  parties  but  Whigs  and  our 
most  distinguished  enemies,  the  Radicals.  I  suggested  that  before  we  went  further 
we  should  have  a  requisition  to  Mr.  Bullard.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  are  doubtless 
proud  moments  in  the  lives  of  many  men  and  no  doubt  all  men  have  some 
moments  in  their  lives  when  they  feel  satisfied,  but  what  prouder  moment  can 
there  be  in  the  life  of  any  man,  and  a  man  living  amongst  fellow  citizens  when 
there  is  handed  to  him  a  book  asking  him  to  contest  his  native  city  in  Parliament, 
signed  by  5,000  electors?  (Great  cheering.) 

Bullard  was  then  presented  with  the  memorial  containing  the  5,000 
signatures,  and  on  a  resolution  being  put  to  the  meeting  requesting  him 
to  contest  the  constituency  at  the  forthcoming  election,  it  was  carried 
without  dissent.  Having  heard  what  their  candidate  had  to  say  in 
appreciation  of  this  vote  of  confidence,  the  great  audience  pledged  him 
their  whole-hearted  support. 

The  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Conservative  policy  which  was  passed 
at  the  meeting  was  communicated  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  Colonel 
received  an  acknowledgment  which  read: 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and  for  enclosing  in  it  a  Resolution 
which  was  passed  at  the  great  Conservative  meeting  in  Norwich.  I  am  very 
much  gratified  to  receive  such  an  assurance  of  their  confidence  and  approval.  It 
is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  you  have  got  a  popular  local  candidate  to  contest 
Norwich.  I  believe  you  have  exercised  a  wise  judgment  in  obtaining  a  candidate 
of  that  character,  and  I  wish  you  most  heartily  success. 

The  election  in  Norwich  took  place  on  November  25th,  the  candidates 
being  three  in  number.  Bullard  was  the  Conservative  and  Colman  and 
Wright,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  King’s  Bench  Judge, 
stood  as  Liberals.  Great  excitement  prevailed.  It  was  known  locally  as 
the  “Poster  Election”.  The  hustings  portrayed  Bullard  distributing  free 
beer,  Colman  drawing  ever  more  and  more  employees  in  at  his  factory 
gates,  and  a  poster  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement  was  one 
which  depicted  Bullard  riding  on  a  donkey  with  a  man  running  ahead 
holding  a  bunch  of  carrots,  whilst  holding  on  to  the  donkey’s  tail  and 
being  dragged  along  the  ground  was  Wright.  The  caption  read  “Better 
Bullard  on  a  donkey  than  Wright  on  his  Ass”. 

The  result  of  the  polling  was: 


Bullard,  H.  (Con.)  . 

•  7,279 

Colman,  J.  J.  (Lib.)  . 

.  6,666 

Wright,  R.  S.  (Lib.) . 

.  6,251 

Con.  majority 

613 
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The  result  was  unexpected  by  most  people,  but  the  leader,  in  a  speech 
a  day  or  two  later,  said  that  from  the  day  Harry  Bullard  agreed  to  stand 
he  had  felt  confident  of  victory.  Lord  Salisbury  conveying  his  cordial 
congratulations,  wrote: 

Hatfield  House, 

Hatfield, 

Herts 

November  29th ,  1886 

Dear  Col.  Bignold, 

I  will  only  write  a  line  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  success — it  was 
very  unexpected  to  most  of  us.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  more  sanguine  we  might 
have  started  another  candidate.  But  the  fact  that  we  did  not  do  so  showed  how 
little  we  looked  for  so  great  a  result. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salisbury 

The  Colonel,  in  acknowledging  this  letter,  said  it  was  only  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  that  he  would  never  cease  fighting  until 
Norwich  was  represented  by  two  Conservatives. 
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Chapter  XXV 

A  change  of  Government — Bullard  disqualified— Samuel  Hoare,  M.P. — Lord  Ran* 
dolph  Churchill — The  Jubilee — Lord  Salisbury  visits  the  city — A  mass  meeting 

—  Votes  of  thanks 

THE  Norwich  poll  was  unexpectedly  large,  approximately  13,600 
votes  had  been  recorded.  The  next  few  weeks  were  given  up  to 
rejoicing  at  the  local  Tory  success,  but  this  was  to  be  short-lived, 
and  not  only  was  Norwich  to  lose  its  newly  elected  member,  but  the 
Government  itself  suffered  defeat  when  the  House  met  in  January,  and 
on  an  amendment  to  the  address  Jesse  Collings  carried  his  “three  acres  and 
a  cow”  amendment.  Lord  Salisbury  immediately  resigned,  and  Gladstone, 
supported  by  Parnell’s  followers,  once  more  became  Prime  Minister. 

Liberalism  in  Norwich  had  not  taken  its  defeat  graciously  and, 
claiming  that  illegal  practices  had  been  resorted  to,  they  lodged  a  petition 
against  Bullard’s  return.  The  case  was  heard  in  Norwich.  The  judges 
exonerated  Bullard  personally,  but  reported  that,  as  a  case  of  bribery  by 
an  agent  of  his  had  been  proved,  he  was  not  duly  elected  and  was  dis¬ 
qualified  from  standing  for  seven  years.  Thus  once  again  Norwich  lived 
up  to  its  reputation  of  having  its  member  unseated. 

The  Tories  thus  suffered  a  great  shock.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  the 
Colonel: 

I  read  the  result  of  the  election  petition  against  Mr.  Bullard  with  very  much 
regret,  and  with  sincere  sympathy.  It  is  very  hard  to  lose  a  hardly  fought  and 
well-won  seat  for  one  act  of  over-zeal  on  the  part  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
no  connection.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  failure  of  the  petitioners  to  fix  on  any 
other  case  bodes  well  for  the  progress  of  Conservative  opinions  in  Norwich. 

Everyone  turned  to  the  Colonel.  What  was  to  be  done?  Could  a 
local  man  be  found  to  take  Bullard’s  place?  If  so,  on  whom  should  the 
choice  fall  ? 

The  Norwich  leader  was  quick  to  act — he  knew  only  too  well  the 
importance  of  sustaining  the  enthusiasm  which  Bullard’s  election  had 
engendered  and  which  had  received  such  a  severe  set-back  as  a  result  of 
the  judges’  decision.  The  party  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  following 
account,  taken  from  the  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Mail ,  dated  April  7th,  1886, 
tells  the  story: 

St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  the  scene  of  so  many  famous  political  and  civic  gatherings, 
has  never  contained  a  larger  or  more  enthusiastic  assemblage  than  was  brought 
together  on  Tuesday  evening  to  support  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoare,1  and  to  show  sympathy  with  the  ex-Member,  Mr.  Harry  Bullard,  in  the 

1  Afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Bart. 
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cruel  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  a  most  rancorous  and  vexatious 
petition. 

Colonel  Bignold  presided,  and  as  Mr.  Hoare  and  Mr.  Bullard  made 
their  appearance  on  the  platform  the  whole  vast  audience  rose  to  its  feet 
cheering.  The  organ  pealed  forth  the  National  Anthem.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  Colonel  said: 

Liberalism  has  sought  to  deal  us  a  deadly  blow.  Let  me  tell  you  that  neither 
you  nor  I  feel  the  wound  yet.  The  effect  of  the  Liberal  action  has  been  to  wound 
our  hearts  and  feelings,  but  it  has  also  strengthened  us  and  nerved  our  determina^ 
tion  so  that  not  only  will  we  have  one  seat  for  Norwich,  but  we  will  have  two. 
That,  gentlemen,  shall  be  our  revenge,  and  I  only  pray  I  may  live  to  see  that 
day.  For  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  city  and  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  England.  Before  calling  on  Mr.  Hoare  to  address  you  I  would  tell  you — at  a 
representative  meeting  of  the  Party  which  I  decided  to  call  there  was  but  one 
voice,  one  name,  and  that  voice  was  for  Mr.  Hoare,  who  so  nobly  conducted 
the  fight  in  North  Norfolk,  and  who  in  his  person  represents  what  the  Conserva^ 
tive  Party  claims  as  a  whole  to  be — loyal  to  the  Queen,  true  to  the  Church, 
faithful  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Hoare,  on  rising,  said: 

I  shall  be  proud,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  fight  the  great  constitutional 
cause  in  Norwich.  I  can  do  nothing  by  myself,  but  with  your  support  no 
Englishman  need  fear.  You  have  made  up  your  minds,  and  when  Englishmen 
have  done  that  we  may  always  feel  safe  and  confident  of  victory.  But  let  me  now 
ask  you  to  join  me  in  giving  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Norwich,  Colonel  Bignold,  for  the  part  he  has  always  played  in  this 
great  city  on  our  behalf,  and  at  the  same  time  to  specially  thank  him  not  only  for 
presiding  over  these  proceedings,  but  also  for  his  wise  guidance  and  for  the  address 
he  has  just  given  us.  I  feel  sure  we  all  wish  him  long  life  for  many  years  to  come 
and  that  he  may  see  many  Conservative  victories  in  Norwich. 

Mr.  Bullard,  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  life  would  be  preserved  so  that  he  might  go  hand  in 
hand  with  Mr.  Hoare. 

Believe  me  [he  said],  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  the  fight  whatever  my  politica 
opponents  may  do  or  say.  Colonel  Bignold  has  led  the  Party  in  many  a  conflict, 
I  hope  he  may  be  long  spared  to  lead  the  Conservative  cause  to  victory  and  glory. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  Liberals  decided  not  to  bring  forward  a  candidate  to  contest  the 
vacant  seat,  and  thus  Hoare  was  returned  unopposed. 

In  the  following  June  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  thereupon  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  was  announced. 

In  the  General  Election  which  followed  in  Norwich  the  Liberal 
candidates  were  J.  J.  Colman  and  J.  H.  Tillett,  whilst  Samuel  Hoare 
and  Clare  Sewell  Read  stood  as  Conservatives.  The  result  showed  that 
Colman  headed  the  poll  with  6,295  votes,  Hoare  coming  in  next  with 
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6, 1 56,  the  two  unsuccessful  candidates,  Tillett  and  Read,  polling  6,119  I 
and  5,564  respectively.  The  defeat  of  Tillett  marked  the  close  of  his  active 
political  life— a  life  of  strain  and  stress  in  which  he  had  fought  no  less  | 
than  six  contested  elections  and  had  been  unseated  three  times  by  petition.  ! 

From  “Rogat”  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  the  Colonel— a  letter  dated 
July  7th,  1886,  which  is  reproduced  facing  page  160.  I 

Despite  the  fact  that  Colman  headed  the  poll,  the  Norwich  result 
demonstrated  the  feeling  which  was  general  throughout  the  country. 
Liberalism  suffered  a  heavy  defeat.  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  and  Lord 
Salisbury  replaced  him  as  Premier,  and  but  for  an  interval  of  less  than 
two  years  England  was  to  have  a  Conservative  Government  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  With  the  election  of  Samuel  Hoare  a  close  friendship  sprang 
up  between  him  and  Colonel  Bignold,  which  grew  into  affection  as  the 
years  went  by. 

A  year  of  great  political  activity  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  at 
Christmas  the  country  was  startled  to  learn  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
after  only  a  few  weeks’  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  following 
a  short  tenure  at  the  India  Office,  and  a  still  shorter  at  the  Treasury,  had 
resigned.  Referring  to  the  incident  at  a  gathering  of  the  Primrose  League 
in  Norwich  shortly  afterwards,  the  Colonel  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  resignation  of  the  Chancellor,  which  has  come  upon  us  so  suddenly,  has 
created  a  stir  throughout  the  political  world,  but  there  is  in  every  fold  a  wandering 
sheep.  I  confidently  believe  that  ere  long  Lord  Randolph  will  come  back  to  the 
fold  and  once  more  support  the  counsels  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

In  this  instance  the  Colonel  was  wrong,  as  Lord  Randolph  had 
underestimated  the  claims  of  Goschen. 

In  1887 — the  year  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee — it  was  the  Conservatives* 
turn  to  nominate  the  Mayor.  Their  leader  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  offer  should  be  made  to  Harry  Bullard,  and  at  the  Council  held  in 
the  previous  November  the  Colonel  proposed  the  Mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year  in  the  following  terms: 

The  year  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  during  which  the  new  Mayor  will  hold 
office,  will  be  a  year  of  rejoicing.  We  in  this  city  are  sometimes  apt  to  allow  strife 
to  arise  amongst  us.  Let  us  allow  this  Jubilee  year  to  be  one  of  peace  and  amity. 

Let  religious  strife  be  at  rest — let  not  political  differences  come  to  the  forefront, 
and  then  the  Jubilee  year  of  our  Queen  will  be  one  of  which  Norwich  will  be 
proud,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  Mr.  Bullard  gives  up  his  chain  of  office,  Norwich 
will  be  proud  of  him,  while  he  will  be  both  pleased  and  proud  that  he  has  again 
been  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  city. 

On  June  19th  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated  by  the  city  with  great 
enthusiasm.  News  reached  Norwich  that  the  Mayor  was  among  the 
eleven  chief  magistrates  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

With  the  Corporation,  the  Colonel  attended  two  services  at  the 
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Cathedral;  one  was  the  special  service  held  to  commemorate  the  fifty 
years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  the  other  was  when  Queen  Kapiolani 
of  Hawaii  and  Princess  Lilovokalani,  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
Hawaiian  throne,  who  were  visiting  England  to  take  part  in  the  Jubilee, 
attended  a  service  at  which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  also  present. 

On  July  27th  Lord  Salisbury  visited  Norwich.  The  Norfolk  Chronicle 
in  its  leading  article  wrote: 

Honours  have  of  late  years  fallen  thick  upon  the  good  old  city  of  Norwich, 
but  none  has  been  greater  than  that  which  it  received,  or  rather  is  receiving,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  A  visit  from  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen, 
the  most  responsible,  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  Queen’s  counsellors,  is  a  distinction, 
a  privilege  of  which  the  citizens  may  well  be  proud,  and  no  one  more  than 
Colonel  Bignold,  by  whose  instrumentality  and  influence  this  date  will  go  down 
in  our  local  history. 

On  arrival  in  Norwich  the  Premier  was  met  at  the  station  by  a 
distinguished  gathering  and  was  received  by  the  Colonel  as  leader  of  the 
party,  and  then  introduced  by  him  to  the  High  Sheriff  (Sir  Alfred 
Jodrell),  and  to  Sir  Harry  Bullard  and  others  privileged  to  be  present. 
After  being  presented  with  a  button/hole  by  the  Colonel’s  young  daughter 
(Cecy),  permission  was  sought  to  read  an  address  in  the  following  terms: 

To  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G., 

Prime  Minister  of  England 

The  Central  Conservative  Association  of  the  City  and  County  of  Norwich 
desire  to  welcome  your  Lordship  to  this  ancient  city  and  to  assure  you  of  their 
profound  trust  in  your  Lordship  as  Prime  Minister  of  England  in  this  momentous 
crisis  of  the  national  life,  and  their  steadfast  resolve  to  uphold  the  Government 
by  all  means  in  their  power.  They  observe  with  satisfaction  the  support  given 
to  the  Government  by  Lord  Harrington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  they  earnestly 
wish  that  the  reason  for  such  support  were  locally  more  fully  brought  before  the 
Liberal  electors  by  the  leading  Liberal/Unionists  throughout  the  country. 

C.  E.  Bignold,  President 

Outside  the  station  the  crowds,  on  sighting  the  Prime  Minister,  let 
themselves  go  with  round  after  round  of  cheering.  In  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  four  greys  and  ridden  by  postilions  in  orange  and  purple  caps 
and  jackets,  the  procession  started  off  for  Harford  Lodge.  The  cavalcade 
was  lead  by  a  party  of  about  fifty  horsemen  riding  four  abreast.  In  His 
Lordship’s  carriage  were  Colonel  Bignold  and  the  Mayor,  a  further  fifty 
horsemen  riding  in  its  rear.  The  reception  en  route  was  most  enthusiastic 
as  his  carriage  passed  along  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London  Street,  and 
the  Market  Place.  On  arrival  at  Harford  Lodge  all  formalities  ceased, 
and  after  meeting  various  members  of  the  family,  an  hour  or  two  was 
spent  in  the  garden  and  in  talking  to  the  Colonel’s  sister  Lucy  about  the 
activities  of  the  Primrose  League  in  Norwich,  of  which  she  was  Dame 
President.  In  the  evening  host  and  hostess  gave  a  dinner/party  to  notables 
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of  the  party,  followed  by  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  which 
was  representative  of  the  Eastern  counties. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  speech  was  an  extensive  review  of  the  Govern/ 
mentis  record  during  the  previous  session  and  a  forecast  of  what  was  to 
come.  After  referring  to  the  position  in  Egypt  and  our  relations  with 
Russia,  Lord  Salisbury  said: 

It  is  our  intention  to  see  that  the  Irish  question  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  introduction  of  the  many  measures  we  seek  to  bring  forward  for  the  betterment 
of  home  conditions.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
whatever  happens  at  this  or  that  by/election  any  policy  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  breaking  up  of  the  British  Empire  will  never  be  approved  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  tires  of  speaking  of  the  opinion  of  civilised 
nations.  I  ask  him  to  go  from  their  opinion  to  their  example.  The  other  day  I  met 
an  Italian  statesman  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  country. 

The  Premier  then  went  on  to  draw  a  remarkable  simile  in  which  he 
likened  England  to  Italy,  and  Sicily  to  Ireland,  arguing  on  these  lines: 
“What  would  an  Italian  think  if  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  other  Englishman 
were  to  suggest  that  Italy  should  give  Home  Rule  to  Sicily  ?  They  would”, 
he  declared,  “merely  say  that  we  were  mad,  yet  Italy  is  a  country  that  is 
governed  by  no  feudal  system,  but  by  a  monarchy  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  earlier  years,  did  his  utmost  to  found.  Italy  seeks  no  setting  up  of 
Wales’s  and  Scotlands  and  Irelands  in  her  midst,  but  aims  at  unity  and 
amity  of  all  nationalities  and  peoples  within  her  boundaries,  owing 
allegiance  to  a  common  sovereign.  That  is  the  policy  which  the  Govern/ 
ment  of  this  country  seeks  to  see  maintained  within  the  realm  of  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

The  Prime  Minister  was  thanked  for  his  address,  and  after  acknow/ 
ledgment.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

I  would  claim  the  privilege  [he  said]  of  moving  a  resolution  that  the  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  our  excellent  chairman.  Colonel  Bignold,  and  his 
family  before  him,  have  been  so  long  connected  with  the  Tory  Party  in  the  city 
of  Norwich  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  describe  to  you  what  you 
know  so  much  better  than  I  do,  but  you  will  appreciate  how  unflinchingly  and 
devotedly  he  has  given  himself  up  to  the  promotion  of  the  opinions  and  the  service 
of  the  cause  in  which  you  and  he  and  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  recognise 
his  earnestness,  his  merits,  and  his  ability  by  the  thanks  which  you  afford  him  on 
the  present  occasion. 

After  the  Mayor  had  seconded  the  resolution  the  chairman  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close,  and  in  the  course  of  his  concluding  remarks,  said: 

If  the  history  of  the  past  were  looked  into  it  would  be  found  that  the  last  great 
Queen  of  England,  Elizabeth,  had  a  Robert  Cecil  as  her  Prime  Minister.  Queen 
Victoria,  a  still  greater  sovereign,  has  Robert  Cecil  as  her  Prime  Minister  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  providence  has  been  pleased  to 
record  in  our  favour  as  the  Conservative  Party,  and  we  know  that  in  having  once 
more  a  Cecil  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  the  country  is  perfectly  safe. 
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Chapter  XXVI 

Tbe  Liberal' Unionists — The  presentation  of  a  portrait — Tbe  Colonel's  London 
interests — General  Election ,  1892 — Colman  receives  Freedom  of  tbe  City — Dame 
President  Lucy — His  Worship  the  Mayor — An  unexpected  shock — The  city  in 
mourning — Letters  of  condolence — A  public  funeral — H.R.H.  unveils  a  memorial 
— Tbe  Deans  letter — A  Bishop  s  tribute — Two  Conservative  members — Norwich 

Union  expansion 

WITH  a  Conservative  government  in  power,  and  securely 
entrenched,  and  with  Norwich  represented  by  a  member  with 
whom  the  leader  could  work  in  harmony  on  terms  of  high 
regard  and  personal  friendship,  political  tension,  so  far  as  it  effected  the 
Colonel,  was  considerably  eased.  This  did  not  mean  that  any  chances 
were  taken,  for  the  party  was  determined  to  secure  both  seats. 

The  next  few  years  were  passed  in  nursing  the  ward  organisations, 
and  member  and  leader  spent  their  time,  all  through  the  Home  Rule 
conflict,  in  educating  the  electorate  in  the  fundamental  issue  before  the 
country,  and  in  encouraging  closer  understanding  with  LiberaHJnionism. 

The  many  Acts  affecting  the  social  welfare  of  the  State  which  were 
brought  before  Parliament  during  Lord  Salisbury’s  administration  were 
explained,  and  from  time  to  time  some  important  local  political  event 
would  contribute  a  special  stimulus,  such  as  the  visit  of  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Undersecretary  for  India  in  1888,  when  the  Colonel  presided  at  a  large 
meeting  and  Sir  John  was  his  guest  at  Harford  Lodge,  or  when  opponents 
were  especially  active,  as  was  the  case  when  T.  P.  O’Connor  spoke  in 
support  of  J.  J.  Colman,  and  more  particularly  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
visited  the  city  in  1890.  Special  party  meetings  were  called  at  intervals; 
for  instance,  to  wish  bon  voyage  to  Sam  Hoare  when  he  visited  India  to 
open  the  Central  Railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  and  the  following  year,  on  his  return,  a  further  meeting  was 
held  to  mark  the  occasion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoare’s  silver  wedding. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  leader  himself  was  the  recipient  of  a 
presentation.  A  garden/party  given  at  Harford  Lodge  was  made  the 
occasion  for  presenting  him  with  his  portrait  which  had  been  painted  by 
Sir  William  Richmond,  R.A.,  together  with  an  album  containing  an 
illuminated  address  and  the  names  of  all  subscribers.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Sir  Harry  Bullard,  to  mark,  as  he  said:  “The  valuable  and 
distinguished  services  which  have  so  long  been  rendered  by  Colonel 
Bignold  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  Norwich.  It  shows  some 
appreciation  of  a  life’s  work  characterised  by  kindness,  goodness,  and 
loyalty.” 
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By  order  of  the  directors  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office  a  copy 
of  this  portrait  was  hung  in  the  Society’s  boardroom. 

The  Colonel  turned  his  attention  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to 
London  and  to  business.  With  his  son  Alfred  in  charge  of  the  Society’s 
interests  in  the  city,  substantial  headway  had  been  made,  and  father  and 
son  spent  much  time  working  out  various  problems,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  extensive  fire  insurances  which  the  office  had  accumu' 
lated  in  the  London  docks — a  specialised  business  in  which  Alfred  had 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge. 

When  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Fire  Offices  Committee — and  he 
did  so  regularly  during  these  years — it  was  the  Colonel’s  habit  to  stay 
several  days  at  a  time  in  London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Carlton, 
Boodles,  and  the  Constitutional  Clubs,  so  that  he  saw  a  good  deal  of 
club  life,  which  was  congenial  to  him. 

The  General  Election  of  1892  saw  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Norwich, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  poll  the  leader  presided  at  a  large  open-air  meeting 
in  the  Market  Place  in  support  of  Hoare’s  candidature.  In  this  contest 
Hoare  was  once  again  the  only  Conservative  standing,  and  the  Consent 
tive  election  cry  was  “plump  for  Hoare”.  When  the  result  was  declared 
it  showed  that  he  had  polled  three  hundred  votes  more  than  Colman  and 
nearly  a  thousand  more  than  Bedford,  the  other  Liberal  candidate. 

There  had  been  no  real  turnover  of  opinion  in  the  country,  and 
England  was  still  staunchly  Unionist,  although,  with  the  support  of  the 
Irish  members,  Gladstonian  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  forty.  Lord 
Salisbury  decided  to  meet  Parliament,  but  on  being  defeated  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Address,  Gladstone  once  again  became  Premier  for 
the  fourth  and  last  time,  and  the  Liberals  governed  the  country  for  the 
short  remaining  period  of  the  Colonel’s  life. 

Two  events  relating  to  the  year  1893  should  find  their  place  in  these 
pages.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P., 
in  March,  and  at  a  public  luncheon  which  followed  the  ceremony  the 
Colonel  paid  tribute  to  his  virtues  and  capabilities  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  long  remain  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  Norwich 
citizens.  Amidst  laughter  and  applause  he  added:  “If  we  must  have  a 
Liberal  member  for  the  city  I  hope  that  Mr.  Colman  may  long  continue 
to  be  that  member.” 

The  other  event  concerned  his  sister  Lucy.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Primrose  League,  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  under  her  chairmanship, 
she  called  on  her  brother  to  second  the  election  of  the  officers,  which  he 
complied  with,  remarking: 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  women  of  England  are  not  interested  or 
have  no  influence  in  public  affairs,  or  in  the  proper  government  of  our  country, 
and  the  well-being  of  our  Empire.  Speaking  as  a  brother  and  as  a  citizen,  I  may 
say  that  my  sister’s  loyal  service  is  well  known  to  everybody. 
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In  1894  ^  was  the  turn  of  the  Conservatives  to  nominate  the  Mayor. 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  party  that  the  Colonel  should  accept  nomination. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt,  having  so  frequently  impressed  on  others 
the  duty  of  accepting  the  office  in  years  past,  it  was  only  right  that  he 
should  himself  serve  when  a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself.  It  was 
political  requirements,  and  no  doubt  expense,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way.  The  time  now  seemed  opportune  and  in  November  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  office.  Everything  presaged  a  normal  year;  that  is  to  say, 
there  were  no  events  of  special  importance  foreshadowed.  However,  some 
two  or  three  months  later  it  became  known  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  consented  to  visit  the  city.  Such  mayoral  duties  as  fell  to  the 
Colonel’s  lot  were  pleasant  ones.  They  consisted  of  presiding  at  the  usual 
meetings  of  the  Council,  attending  a  performance  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall 
when  Paderewski  visited  the  city,  presenting  long-service  medals  to  the 
Norfolk  Volunteers,  and  the  opening  of  new  Board  Schools  in  Norwich, 
when  the  Mayor  took  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  his  old  friend  and 
political  opponent,  Jacob  Henry  Tillett: 

Mr.  Tillett  [said  the  Mayor]  used  to  say,  “You  must  educate  the  people,  and 
if  you  do  that  you  must  look  forward  to  paying  a  rate  of  fivepence  in  the  pound.” 

Mr.  Tillett  was  quite  right  in  saying  “you  must  educate  the  people”,  but  he 
was  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  fivepence  in  the  pound,  for  it  was  already  more 
than  eightpence. 

We  do  not  grudge  it  [the  Mayor  continued],  for  we  feel  by  this  self-denial  we 
are  doing  good  to  the  State  and  to  individuals,  and  we  are  also  raising  the  status 
of  England  among  the  nations.  I  shall  not  touch  on  the  question  of  religious 
education,  but  I  will  say  what  all  present  will  agree  with — that  while  we  educate 
the  body  and  the  mind  we  must  not  forget  the  soul.  We  must  not  forget  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  Maker,  or  what  we  owe  to  one  another.  I  will  only  say  what  is  on 
my  conscience — we  should  educate  the  young  in  their  duty  to  God  so  that  they 
will  feel  in  doing  their  duty  to  Him  they  are  doing  their  duty  to  their  neighbours. 

In  early  May  arrangements  were  well  advanced  for  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  24th  of  the  month  for 
the  purpose  of  unveiling  the  Pelham  memorial  throne  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  Mayor  was  much  looking  forward  to  the  visit,  which  would  have 
been  the  outstanding  event  of  his  year  of  office,  but  the  unexpected  was 
to  come  to  pass,  and  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony  took  place  Norwich 
was  thrown  into  mourning.  An  attack  of  influenza  took  a  fatal  turn, 
cerebral  haemorrhage  brought  about  a  serious  change,  and  what  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  merely  a  passing  indisposition  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  very  grave  illness.  All  that  could  be  done  was  done. 
An  eminent  specialist  from  London  was  quickly  brought  into  consul- 
tation.  A  bulletin  issued  only  a  few  hours  before  death,  signed  by  the 
doctors,  was  the  first  intimation  the  citizens  had  that  all  was  not  well. 
The  medical  report  stated: 
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Although  the  distinguished  patient  is  still  in  a  critical  condition  there  has 
been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  last  twelve  hours. 

Any  hopes  thus  raised  were  not  to  be  realised,  and  the  following 
morning  the  doctors  announced  that  there  had  been  a  decided  turn  for 
the  worse.  A  few  hours  later  the  Colonel  had  passed  away.  Most  of  the 
family  were  present  at  the  bedside,  his  sister  Lucy  having  made  the  journey 
from  Italy  to  arrive  just  in  time. 

The  tolling  of  the  bells  of  the  city  churches  and  the  hoisting  of  flags 
at  half-mast  at  the  Guildhall  and  over  the  Castle  keep,  brought  the  sad 
news  home  to  the  citizens,  and  a  general  feeling  of  sorrow  prevailed. 
The  City  Council  was  summoned  and  the  bench  and  the  various  organic 
sations  with  which  the  Mayor  was  associated  passed  resolutions  of 
appreciation  and  condolence.  A  few  references  taken  from  papers  and 
from  private  letters  will  serve  to  show  how  great  was  the  loss  felt  by  the 
community.  The  Norfolk  Chronicle  wrote: 

Seldom  is  a  whole  community  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  human  life — of  the  old  truth,  “in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death” — than  the 
city  of  Norwich  at  this  time.  Unexpectedly,  almost  suddenly,  the  citizens  find 
themselves  plunged  in  sorrow  and  mourning.  In  the  prime  of  his  matured 
manhood,  in  the  zenith  of  his  public  activity  and  usefulness,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Bignold,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  capital  of  East  Anglia,  has  entered  into  “the 
rest  that  remaineth”. 

And  later  in  the  same  article: 

Genial  and  courteous,  shrewd  and  tactful.  Colonel  Bignold  was  a  captivating 
orator,  always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  on  any  public  platform  in  city  or  county. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  kudos  of  having  reorganised  a  broken  and  dispirited  Party, 
and  led  them  on  to  victory  after  victory  until,  at  the  last  election,  the  Conservative 
candidate  headed  the  poll  over  so  powerful  and  influential  a  local  magnate  as 
Mr.  Colman.  Moreover,  from  the  closer  contact  that  leaders  on  the  other  side 
had  with  him,  after  his  assumption  of  Mayoralty,  his  general  personal  influence 
became  of  late  perceptibly  consolidated  and  enhanced,  for  in  the  expressive  words 
of  their  chief  organ  in  the  press  they  learned  that  he  was  “a  gentleman  first,  a 
politician  afterwards”. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  a  Mayor  of 
the  city  had  died  whilst  in  office,  and  after  reference  to  this  fact,  Sir  Peter 
Eade,  who  presided  at  the  Council  meeting,  held  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
departed  chief  in  a  generous  synopsis  of  his  life’s  work  concluded  with 
these  words: 

His  services  to  his  fellow  citizens  but  too  soon  terminated,  will  ever  cause  his 
name  to  be  cherished  as  that  of  a  high-minded  and  able  man  who  earned  the 
esteem  of  the  Council,  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  the  respect  of  all  men. 

The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  George  White,1  in  seconding 

1  Later  Sir  George  White. 
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Sir  Peter’s  resolution,  associated  himself  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
a  leading  article  of  the  Eastern  Daily  Press ,  which  stated: 

As  a  thoroughgoing  politician  he  has  left  us  much  to  remember  and  to 
admire.  He  could  be  a  Conservative  without  being  illiberal.  An  unfaltering 
loyalty  to  his  Party  was  one  of  the  guiding  instincts  of  his  life,  but  it  never  engen- 
dered  in  him  that  rancour  of  heart  which  in  less  generous  natures  is  often  the  first 
fruits  of  hot-headed  partisanship.  Profoundly  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  cause 
of  Conservatism  was  the  cause  of  his  “Church,  his  Country,  and  his  Queen”,  a 
sentiment  to  which,  in  his  own  breezy  fashion  he  has  given  utterance  a  thousand 
times  on  local  platforms,  and  warlike  as  he  could  be  in  his  manner  of  saying  so, 
he  was  always  a  courteous  opponent. 

To  the  writer’s  father,  Sam  Hoare  wrote  from 

7,  Hereford  Gardens, 

Park  Lane,  W., 

My  dear  Bignold,  May  igth,  i8g$ 

We  are  indeed  grieved  at  having  your  telegram.  Your  report  yesterday  made 
me  very  anxious,  but  I  could  not  but  hope  that  such  a  valuable  life  would  be 
spared.  It  must  indeed  be  an  overwhelming  blow  to  your  mother  and  to  you  all. 
While  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  Norwich  who  will  not  look  upon  the  death 
of  your  father  as  an  irreparable  local  loss,  for  myself  I  feel  I  have  lost  the  best  of 
friends,  and  I  can  never  forget  how  much  personally  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
all  his  unvaried  kindness  to  me.  Whether  I  have  experienced  it  in  his  own  happy 
home  or  on  public  occasions,  it  has  always  been  the  same,  and  I  can  only  think 
of  your  father  as  the  most  reliable  of  friends  and  advisers.  The  very  prominent 
and  useful  position  which  your  father  has  always  taken  in  Norwich  will  make 
the  gap  caused  by  his  death  a  very  wide  one,  and  one  that  cannot  be  filled.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  a  trusted  leader  in  public  life,  and  as  a  true  friend  in  private 
life,  and  if  the  loss  to  us  is  so  heavy,  what  must  it  be  to  your  mother  and  his 
children.  I  offer  my  warmest  sympathy  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  only 
wish  I  could  do  more  and  help.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  could  telegraph 
to  me  at  the  House  of  Commons  when  you  have  made  arrangements  for  the  last 
sad  service,  in  order  that  I  may  try  to  get  released  from  my  present  duties.  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  not  being  present.  Again  expressing  my  deepest  sympathy 
with  you  all,  and  my  special  love  and  sympathy  to  Cecy. 

I  am  always, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Samuel  Hoare 

From  the  large  number  of  letters  which  were  written  by  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  extracts  from  two  or  three  should  find  a  place  in  these  pages. 
From  Russell  J.  Colman:1 

It  will  indeed  be  a  sad  day  for  the  old  city  of  Norwich,  and  I  deeply  regret 
being  prevented  from  joining  in  the  public  expression  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so 
honoured  and  respected  a  man  as  your  father,  in  whom  we  have  also  lost  the 
central  figure  of  all  our  city  life. 

1  Son  of  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  and  subsequently  H.M.  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk. 
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From  Sir  Francis  Boileau,  Bart.:1 

His  removal  must  have  made  a  profound  sensation  in  the  city  and  the  neiglv 
bourhood  to  which  he  has  rendered  such  important  services,  in  succession  to  the 
honoured  career  of  your  grandfather,  and  he  will  be  greatly  mourned  as  the  head 
of  a  great  political  Party  in  the  same  connection.  I  have  had  frequent  evidence 
of  your  father’s  ability,  kindness,  and  courtesy.  The  deep  feelings  of  sympathy 
which  you  will  receive  from  the  public  are,  I  am  sure,  abundant  proof  to  a  son 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  father  was  held,  and  will  be  an  incentive  to 
emulation  in  all  good  works. 

From  Lord  Salisbury: 

The  papers  speak  in  very  sympathetic  language  and  in  doing  so  I  am  sure 
they  accurately  represent  the  feelings  of  affection  and  esteem  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  him,  or  were  acquainted  with  his  work.  For  many 
years  I  received  from  him  evidence  of  his  kindly  feelings  towards  me  individually 
and  of  his  deep  attachment  to  the  Conservative  cause,  and  it  was  with  sincere 
sorrow  that  I  heard  of  the  melancholy  event  which  you  are  now  deploring.” 

Colonel  Garnett,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Mayor’s  old  regL 
ment,  wrote  saying  that  he  wished  to  attend  the  funeral  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  from  No.  i  Company  (the  Colonel’s  old  company). 

St.  Mark’s,  Lakenham,  was  crowded  on  May  23  rd  with  people 
wishing  to  join  in  the  funeral  service.  Contemporary  accounts  relate  that 
never  since  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  had  there  been  so  large  a  gathering 
at  the  funeral  of  a  public  man  in  Norwich.  The  pathetic  suddenness  of 
the  last  illness  seemed  to  grip  the  people,  who  were  unable  to  refrain  from 
expressing  their  grief  by  flocking  in  thousands  to  the  route  of  the  pnv 
cession,  to  pay  a  respectful  tribute  to  their  chief  magistrate  whom  they 
had  hoped  to  have  seen  on  the  following  day  representing  the  city  in 
receiving  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  his  visit  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  coffin  was  met  at  the  churchyard  gates  by  the  Corporation  maces, 
the  Deputy  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  and  the  clergy,  consisting  of  the  Dean, 
Archdeacon  Nevill,  and  the  Lord  Bishop.  The  service  was  impressive 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity.  On  the  coffin  were  three  tokens  of  special 
intimacy — a  small  Bible  used  by  the  Colonel  throughout  his  life  (a  gift 
from  his  mother  and  one  always  cherished);  a  cross  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
made  by  the  widow  and  a  floral  tribute  from  the  staff  at  the  Fire  Office. 

Charles  Edward  Bignold  had  passed  on.  The  life  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  hushed  for  a  day,  had  to  proceed. 

On  the  morrow  the  scene  enacted  in  the  Cathedral  was  one  of  stately 
ceremonial.  The  Prince,  after  receiving  an  address  of  welcome  from  the 
Dean,  unveiled  the  Pelham  throne.  To  the  late  Mayor’s  eldest  son, 
Charles,  the  Dean  wrote: 

My  dear  Bignold, 

Let  me  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  so  full  of  sorrow,  of  tenderness,  and 
of  love.  I  communicated  all  it  meant  to  H.R.H.,  and  the  Prince  charged  me  to 
1  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Norfolk. 
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assure  you  how  much  he  sympathised  with  the  family  of  our  beloved  Mayor. 
The  sorrow  which  God  has  sent  to  you  was  the  first  subject  on  which  the  Prince 
spoke  to  me  when  I  received  him  at  the  station,  and  when  I  told  him  of  your 
letter  at  luncheon  he  was  greatly  concerned  and  laid  it  upon  me  with  sympathetic 
emphasis  to  assure  you  of  his  desire  to  share  in  the  grief  which  has  affected  the 
whole  of  this  great  community.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Bignold. 

Yours  affectly, 

W.  Lefroy 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bickersteth,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  late  Mayor’s 
brother*  livlaw,  preached  the  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  Sunday 
following.  He  told  the  congregation: 

I  have  known  him  since  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  I  may  say  I  verily  believe 
the  fear  of  God  was  rooted  in  Colonel  Bignold.  Well  do  I  remember  how  often 
he  would  absent  himself  from  the  social  circle  in  order  to  attend  meetings  associated 
with  his  church,  or  maybe  the  Church  of  England  Young  Men’s  Society,  in 
which  he  took  such  a  deep  interest.  I  know  how  much  he  was  looking  forward 
to  the  impending  visit  of  the  Church  Congress  to  Norwich,  but  it  was  to  be 
otherwise.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  long  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  what  men  were  in  their  own  homes  was  generally  the  best  and  truest  test  of 
character.  He  will  be  greatly  missed — there  will  be  many  who  in  all  walks  of  life 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  lines — 

Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

The  appointments  held  by  the  Colonel  were  such  that  they  had  to 
be  filled.  Sir  Peter  Eade  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  remaining  term.  The 
leadership  of  the  party  was  entrusted  to  H.  S.  Patteson,  and  the  Fire 
Office  appointed  Charles  Arthur  Bathurst  Bignold  to  succeed  his  father 
as  secretary  to  the  Society. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  at  the  General  Election,  which  took  place 
in  July,  only  two  months  after  the  Colonel’s  death,  Norwich  returned 
two  Conservatives — Sir  Samuel  Hoare  and  Sir  Harry  Bullard.  Patteson, 
referring  to  the  result,  stated: 

It  was  proof  of  the  brilliant  leadership  and  wise  policy  which  the  late  leader 
had  pursued  with  undaunted  courage  for  so  many  years. 

Referring  to  Norwich  Union  progress,  looking  back  on  the  period 
covered  by  this  third  Secretaryship  it  will  undoubtedly  be  realized  that 
the  twenty  years  which  it  embraced  had  seen  great  development.  A 
business  which  at  the  beginning  of  Charles  Edward’s  management  had 
in  the  main  been  confined  to  the  British  Isles,  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  expanded  not  only  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  scanned 
the  Pacific  and  had  reached  out  its  tentacles  into  many  a  foreign  land. 

Before  carrying  this  story  to  the  next  generation,  the  life  of  the  Colonel’s 
younger  brother  Arthur  and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  of  his  sister  Lucy 
were  of  such  interest  as  to  call  for  inclusion  in  these  pages. 
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Chapter  XXVII 

Arthur  introduced — Expenditure — Lost  in  Paris — Betting  on  an  election — The 
Indian  Mutiny — Cambridge — Attempted  assassination  of  Louis  Napoleon — On 
leaving  Cambridge— Finance — The  fall  of  Gladstones  administration — Marriage— 
Arthur  acquires  property — Spain ,  Morocco,  and  the  Hebrides 


ARTHUR  BIGNOLD  was  born  on  July  8th,  1839.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  Sir  Samuel’s  children.  No  reference  to  the  family’s 
L activities  in  business  and  public  life  during  the  Victorian  era 
would  be  complete  unless  it  contained  some  account  of  his  life,  which 
contrasted  in  many  respects  with  the  lives  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  recorded  in  these  pages. 

After  reaching  early  manhood  Norwich  saw  little  of  him,  unless  it 
was  when  he  came  down  to  stay  with  his  father,  and  as  the  years  went 
by  only  a  large  family  gathering,  such  as  a  wedding  or  funeral,  brought 
him  back  to  his  native  city.  His  interests  covered  a  very  wide  range.  He 
was  a  scholar,  graduated  LL.B.  with  honours.  For  some  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Kennel  Club  and  a  Fellow  both  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  later  life,  as 
a  Unionist,  he  represented  the  Northern  Burghs  in  Parliament.  When  not 
in  London  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  letter  he  received  from  his  father,  written  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  shortly  after  leaving  his  private  school  in  Norwich,  read  in 
conjunction  with  Arthur’s  reply,  is  characteristic. 

Father  to  son: 


I  am  sorry  you  should  have  been  so  long  without  news  from  home.  Had  I 
realised  I  would  have  found  time  myself  to  have  written  you.  However,  you 
should  have  received  a  letter  from  your  mother  yesterday  with  a  check  for  the 
needful.  I  thought  it  rather  a  pill  after  the  supplies  you  had  had  at  starting  in 
April  and  again  on  your  return  from  London,  but  if  all  is  fairly  and  legitimately 
expended  I  shall  make  no  objection,  though  at  your  age  I  am  incurring  very 
much  heavier  expenses  than  I  did  for  either  of  your  brothers  at  the  same  period 
of  their  lives.  Money,  my  boy,  I  find  goes  away  very  fast  with  so  many  of  you. 
One  thing  I  must  warn  you  of  before  you  return  home — that  I  must  have  good 
hours  kept.  No  staying  out  at  night  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Be  careful  in  return/ 
ing  home  not  to  get  out  of  a  train  whilst  in  motion,  and  if  you  have  to  cross  a  line 
on  account  of  changing  trains  find  out  that  nothing  is  coming  at  the  same  time. 


Arthur  to  his  father.  Sunday ,  February  12th ,  i8$$ 

As  Mother  said,  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like  this  10 d.  Income  Tax,  but 
who  does  ? 
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ARTHUR  BIGNOLD 
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CHARLOTTE  LUCY 
1835-1924 


BIGNOLD 


Notwithstanding  the  terseness  of  this  acknowledgment,  it  should  be 
recorded  that  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  fluent  correspondent.  Letters 
passing  between  Sir  Samuel  and  Arthur,  written  round  about  this  period, 
refer  to  a  host  of  different  subjects;  for  example — the  Derby,  the  Boat  Race, 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  peace  celebrations  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  talks  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  Arthur’s  godfather,  and  who  was  at  the  time  negotiating  the  purchase, 
which  did  not  materialise,  of  the  Sandringham  Estate  for  the  sum  of 
^iSc^ooo.1 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1857  saw  the  long-projected  visit  to  France 
materialise,  and  Arthur,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  taken  by  his 
mother  to  Paris,  where  her  daughter  Jane  and  her  husband  were  staying 
at  a  pension  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  the  cause  of  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  to  them  all,  as  may  be 
judged  from  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fenn,  his 
brother/indaw,  to  Sir  Samuel,  giving  his  account  of  how  on  one  occasion 
young  Arthur  got  lost,  and  also  Arthur’s  plausible,  though  hardly 
altogether  convincing  explanation,  vouchsafed  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
John  Henry  dated  January  13th.  Fenn  says: 

Arthur  is  well  and  was  fortunate  in  that  he  saw  the  Emperor  the  other  day 
when  out  driving.  By  the  by  we  had  a  regular  fright  last  week  about  Arthur. 
He  was  coming  home  from  skating  in  the  Bois  about  5  o’clock  and  took  the 
wrong  turning  and  got  lost.  Just  imagine  us  as  the  hours  rolled  on.  His  mother 
rushed  to  the  Bois  with  a  vague  idea  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  under  one  of  the 
trees,  and  as  there  are  some  thousands  of  trees  there  it  would  have  taken  some 
time  to  look.  Monsieur  le  Precepteur,  as  they  call  him,  made  a  hasty  tour  of  the 
different  cafes  thinking  that  the  jeune  homme ,  as  they  call  Arthur,  might  have 
gone  there.  The  cook  wept  in  the  kitchen,  Josephine  the  help,  who  is  devoutly 
inclined,  fell  on  her  knees  and  said  a  Mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  I  went  to 
the  Police  Station  and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  no  one  could  come 
to  grief  in  Paris,  particularly  a  young  man,  and  they  would  guarantee  his  safe 
return  by  the  next  morning.  However,  at  about  10  o’clock  he  appeared,  having 
simply,  as  he  said,  lost  his  way  and  wandered  on — no  one  understanding  him 
and  he  understanding  nobody— -till  at  last  he  saw  the  words  “English  spoken 
here”  in  a  shop.  He  went  in  and  explained  his  case  and  they  called  him  a  cab 
in  which  he  came  home  all  right,  but  very  hungry,  but  he  said  that  he  was 
not  thirsty. 

Arthur’s  account  of  Paris,  and  of  this  particular  incident,  is  as  follows: 

We  get  our  coffee  at  8,  then  our  dejeuner,  which  is  a  succession  of  8  or  10 
dishes,  and  a  pint  of  vin  ordinaire  at  11.30.  Diner  is  ditto  to  dejeuner  at  6.  We  go 
to  Paris  sight-seeing  between  dejeuner  and  diner,  i.e.  between  12  and  6.  The 
skating  on  the  lake  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  quite  excellent.  I  expect  you  have 
heard  how  I  got  lost.  If  you  have  not  heard  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  hear. 

1  Subsequently  bought  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII). 
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The  facts  are  these — I  am  not  finding  it  easy  to  get  any  time  to  myself,  except 
when  I  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  skating.  The  other  day,  as  we  had  gone 
together  several  times,  I  persuaded  the  family  to  let  me  make  my  own  amusement, 
telling  them  I  should  be  back  by  about  3  o’clock.  They,  not  unnaturally,  upset 
themselves  as  I  didn’t  turn  up  till  nearly  10.  Having  finished  skating  I  went  to 
have  a  look  round  to  see  the  life  these  Frenchies  lead  and  got  talking  in  three 
cafes,  then  when  I  left,  with  the  intent  of  returning,  a  scoundrel  guided  me  to 
the  wrong  direction.  I  will  tell  you  all  when  we  meet.  I  got  my  score  back  on 
someone  else,  tho’,  as  one  Frenchman  is  no  better  or  worse  than  another.  In  the 
evening  there  is  always  music  or  whist.  Playing  at  whist  the  other  night  I  could 
not  resist  chaffing,  and  when  one  Monsieur  led  off  with  4  honours  and  6  trumps  in 
his  hand,  I  said,  “Messieurs  encore  une  Vaterloo”.  Gad,  how  black  they  looked, 
but  they  got  over  it  and  said,  “Monsieur  was  a  Moquer”. 

On  his  return  from  France  we  find  him  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
electioneering.  Another  of  his  letters,  written  to  his  brother  John  Henry 
just  prior  to  the  General  Election  of  1857,  may  be  recorded: 

My  dear  John, 

The  inquiries  in  Norwich  after  your  health  are  not  daily  but  hourly,  and  I 
think  I  may  reply  now  that  you  really  are  steadily  improving.  There  is  a  con^ 
siderable  amount  of  excitement  watching  Wild  and  picking  up  bits  of  information 
to  take  to  the  Governor.  He  is  playing  a  very  deep  game,  and  if  successful,  which 
I  don’t  doubt,  yet  too  expensive  to  be  pleasant.  My  bets  on  it,  which  are  all 
made  through  Collins,  are  more  than  I  can  afford.  Do  you  mind  standing  in 
£10  ?  i.e.  taking  .£20  to  .£10  he  is  member  by  the  3rd  September  ?  I  will  guarantee 
the  money.  Sam  had  a  long  interview  yesterday  afternoon  with  Wild  and  says 
that  all  is  right  and  that  it  must  be  over  in  three  weeks.  I  hardly  dare  write  all 
this  on  paper  in  case  of  its  being  seen,  but  the  post  is  safe,  I  hope.  Old  Kemp 
and  George  and  Harry  went  in  a  four  wheeler  to  hear  Mr.  Gibbons  preach  at 
Caistor  and  old  Kemp  went  to  sleep  and  woke  up  saying,  “that’s  a  fluke”.  Very 
little  billiards  and  very  little  anything  going  on.  The  new  officers  are  infernally 
slow  and  you  or  I,  or  anyone,  could  give  them  thirty  in  fifty.  Mrs.  Thurtell  is 
dead  and  buried  and  old  Thurtell1  almost  mad,  poor  fellow.  I  go  back  to 
Oxbro’  the  week  after  next.  As  you  feel  now  when  do  you  think  it  probable 
you  will  get  back? 

Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

Arthur  Bignold 

P.S. — Let  me  hear  by  return  whether  you  will  stand  in  a  tenner. 

The  Indian  mutiny  was  just  about  to  break  out,  and  a  paragraph 
from  another  undated  letter  to  his  father,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  July,  reads: 

I  haven’t  much  time  to  read  the  newspapers  these  days,  trying  as  I  am  to 
cultivate  a  desire  for  knowledge,  but  Yes,  isn’t  the  Indian  news  horrible  J  I  can 
appreciate,  dear  father,  that,  as  you  say,  you  rejoice  that  you  have  no  son,  brother, 
or  connection  out  there. 

1  His  tutor. 
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To  this  his  father  replied: 

I  cannot  see  any  way  out  of  the  affair,  tho*  everybody  says  that  we  must 
reconquer  Bengal  and  hold  the  Presidencies.  What  I  most  fear  is  the  fearful 
decimation  of  our  troops  as  they  arrive,  from  the  climate,  whilst  the  native  can 
replace  his  men  as  fast  as  they  fall.  We  must  hope  for  the  best,  but  already  the 
havoc  of  brave  men  has  been  great. 

In  October  1857  Arthur  went  up  to  Cambridge,  the  college  selected 
being  Trinity  Hall. 

His  letters  from  Cambridge  clearly  indicated  that  the  wish  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  to  lead  a  life  at  college  such  as  his  parents  desired, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  was  necessary,  and  Newmarket,  Epsom, 
and  Ascot  seem  to  have  supplied  his  wants. 

It  was  on  January  14th  of  this  year  that  Orsini  had  made  his  attempt 
to  assassinate  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  when  driving  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris  and  the  excitement  created  at  the  time 
was  intense.  This  attempt  on  the  Emperor’s  life  had  caused  a  great 
sensation  throughout  England,  where  Orsini  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
were  both  well  known  to  the  British  public. 

Sir  Samuel,  writing  to  his  son  from  the  Norwich  Union  offices  in 
Blackfriars,  London,  on  May  3rd,  makes  some  interesting  comments  in 
relation  to  the  outrage: 

Lucy  and  I  had  quite  a  catch  this  morning  in  seeing  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince,  with  the  royal  children  and  Court,  go  in  state  to  the  National  Gallery 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  Lucy  thought  she  had  a  bow  from  Her  Majesty.  I  shall 
let  you  know  when  you  are  to  come  to  Town  to  spend  two  or  three  days  with 
us.  I  had  a  long  gossip  yesterday  morning  with  the  Duke1  who  showed  me  the 
gold  snuffbox  with  the  head  of  the  Emperor  set  in  diamonds,  presented  to  him 
by  Elis  Majesty.  Wherever  one  goes  everybody  is  rejoicing  that  the  assassins  hand 
was  not  raised  against  the  Emperor  during  his  sojourn  in  England.  My  plans 
are  to  be  in  Town  next  week,  being  under  an  engagement  to  dine  with  the  Lord 
Justice  at  Roehampton  on  the  nth. 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  led  to  the  introduction  of 
what  was  known  as  the  “Conspiracy  to  Murder”  Bill.  As  a  result  of 
bringing  forward  this  measure  Lord  Palmerston  was  defeated.  Thus  the 
Bignold  family  had  once  again  to  turn  their  attentions  to  electioneering 
and  the  political  problems  of  the  times. 

When  Arthur  left  Trinity  Hall  in  i860  it  was  as  a  prizeman.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  that  his 
knowledge  of  English  literature  and  history  was  remarkable.  Sir  Samuel 
wrote  of  him: 

It  is,  my  dear  boy,  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  you  should  have 
acquitted  yourself  so  well.  My  hope  and  belief  now  is  that  you  will  be  able  to 
utilise  your  knowledge  and  talents  in  such  directions  as  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  success  of  your  life. 

1  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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After  three  years  of  study  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  period  of  relaxa^ 
tion  should  follow,  and  it  was  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  that 
he  acquired  a  desire  to  travel.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  southern 
Germany  were  amongst  the  countries  visited  on  one  occasion  and,  on 
another,  Spain.  This  latter  journey  was  the  forerunner  of  many  visits  he 
paid  to  the  Peninsula  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  Travelling,  however, 
no  matter  how  pleasant  and  even  useful  it  might  be  in  completing  his 
education,  was  not  likely  to  provide  a  lucrative  career,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  his  father  found  employment  for  him  with  a  firm  of  brokers 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

At  night  he  would  find  his  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  listen 
to  the  great  debates  between  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  which  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  these  years. 

City  life  made  a  great  appeal  to  him,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  between  the  years  1863  and  1870  he  was  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  making  money.  This  was  all  to  the  good,  as  at 
about  this  time  his  father  was  feeling  the  strain  of  having  had  to  educate 
a  family  of  thirteen — in  itself  no  small  burden  and  an  expense  which  he 
had  had  to  face  in  addition  to  the  cost  entailed  by  the  many  and  various 
public  duties  and  appointments  he  had  undertaken. 

The  writer  can  well  remember  his  Aunt  Lucy  telling  a  story  about 
her  brother  Arthur  somewhat  like  this: 

One  day  my  father  was  much  exercised  in  his  mind  about  money  and  he 
mentioned  the  matter  to  my  brother  Arthur.  He  was  a  very  canny  man,  was 
your  Uncle  Arthur,  and  when  my  father  told  him  of  his  concern  my  brother 
Arthur  merely  said,  “Father,  I  must  have  time  to  think”.  A  few  days  later  he 
came  to  my  father  and  said  to  him,  “Father,  I  can  make  you  money,  how  much 
do  you  require?”;  and  my  father  said  £10,000.  My  brother  Arthur  replied, 
“Then  I  will  find  you  the  money,”  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  came  back  and 
said  to  my  father,  “Father,  there  is  the  money”. 

Another  story  is  told  of  him  in  relation  to  betting,  which  is  introduced 
so  as  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  which  has  been  so  often  asked 
about  Arthur:  Why  he  was  in  later  years  nicknamed  “Bookie”? 

It  seemed  that  when  at  Cambridge  he  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
undergraduates  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  betting,  and 
having  more  sense  than  the  remainder,  he  decided  that  he  would  become 
a  “layer”  instead  of  a  “backer”.  On  one  occasion  he  appears  to  have 
approached  his  father  for  a  loan  of  £2,000  without  divulging  the  uses 
to  which  he  proposed  to  put  it,  and  thus  equipped  very  soon  not  only 
returned  the  £2,000  to  his  father,  but  found  himself  with  a  very  con^ 
siderable  balance.  In  later  life  he  was  always  prepared  to  “lay  the  odds” 
amongst  his  'friends,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  those  who  lost  referred 
to  him  as  a  “bookmaker”  and  those  who  won  went  away  satisfied. 

In  1866  he  was  contemplating  marriage  for  the  first  time,  and  before 
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the  year  was  out  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  John  Lake  of  Armagh. 
She  was  described  as  a  lady  of  great  charm,  quiet  and  retiring.  After 
some  few  years  he  provided  her  with  a  home  at  Strathbran,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  a  church  is  erected  to  her  memory.  The  early  months 
of  this  year  will  always  stand  out  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  this 
country.  Lord  John  Russell,  Bright,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone  were  all 
out  to  give  battle.  The  House  was  packed  as  night  after  night  the  debate 
on  Reform  swayed  to  and  fro.  John  Bright  was  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  the  poor  case  put  forward,  and  Robert  Lowe,  encouraged  by  Disraeli, 
was  exposing  what  he  designated  as  a  “hollow  sham”.  Gladstone  had 
announced,  in  a  neveMo^beTorgotten  speech  in  Liverpool,  “that  the 
Government  had  passed  the  Rubicon  and  broken  the  bridge  and  burned 
their  boats  behind  them”.  The  final  debate  was  carried  on  for  no  less 
than  eight  nights  before  the  division  came  to  be  taken  on  the  morning 
of  April  28th.  The  House  was  crowded  to  excess,  the  numbers  voting 
constituting  a  record. 

This  is  what  Arthur  says  about  it  when  he  writes  to  his  father  on  the 
following  day: 

10,  Bury  Street, 

St.  James’s,  S.W. 

I  met  Lucy  yesterday  afternoon  and  took  her  to  Paddington — all  right  with 
the  exception  of  losing  a  black  box  with  a  new  pair  of  boots  in  it.  I  put  her  in 
a  carriage  with  some  ladies.  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  and 
stayed  there  until  four,  when  they  divided.  Up  to  the  day  before  we  had  a 
majority,  but  yesterday  Vernon  and  Foley,  who  had  promised  Grosvenor,  returned 
to  their  allegiance  and  Mills  was  unexpectedly  unseated  and  Leatham  seated. 
Lord  Holtham  wouldn’t  vote  and  King’s  County  was  adjourned  till  Monday, 
but  this  is  small  beer.  It  was  a  most  animated  scene  and  it  was  broad  daylight 
as  I  walked  home.  The  steps  of  the  Carlton  were  crowded  with  members. 
Disraeli  was  talking  to  them  and  seemed  very  much  excited.  Neither  Party  have 
much  to  congratulate  themselves  upon.  I  shall  not  be  coming  down  quite  yet. 

From  now  onwards  correspondence  shows  some  decline.  He  was 
fully  occupied  in  London  with  his  Stock  Exchange  associations  and 
the  property  business  which  he  had  already  begun  to  build  up.  His 
purchases  were  mainly  in  St.  Pancras,  adjoining  St.  Pancras  Station, 
which  he  not  unreasonably  hoped  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  required 
by  the  railway  for  the  extension  of  their  goods  yard.  He  also  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  in  Kensington,  and  before  he  died  he 
owned  the  whole  of  Edward’s  Square,  consisting  of  leasehold  houses  and 
some  shops.  Had  he  lived  until  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  when  a 
general  rise  in  property  values  took  place,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  these  investments.  Unfortunately'  for  his  estate 
the  property  market  at  the  time  when  he  died  was  probably  at  the  lowest 
it  had  been  for  very  many  years,  and  as  there  were  certain  mortgages  to  be 
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satisfied  the  sale  of  these  blocks  did  not  leave  the  margin  which  could 
otherwise  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

His  holidays  were  spent  en  garcon ,  and  his  favourite  countries  for  travel 
were  Spain  and  Morocco.  In  one  letter  without  date,  but  of  this  period, 
bearing  a  Spanish  postmark,  he  refers  to  having  got  inland  from  Tangier 
as  far  as  Tetuan,  which  seventy  years  ago  must  have  been  no  small 
achievement.  Other  holidays  less  ambitious  were  spent  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  passion  for  bird  study  led  him  thither.  He 
could  imitate  the  call  of  many  birds  and  was  particularly  conversant  with 
the  habits  of  wildfowl.  In  addition,  he  was  practised  in  hawking  and 
many  are  the  days  he  spent  in  pursuance  of  this  pastime.  In  fact,  this 
love  of  nature  and  travel  led  to  recognition  by  both  the  Royal  Zoo^ 
logical  Society  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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Chapter  XXVIII 

Arthur  purchases  deer  forests — House^parties — Highlands — Representations  of  the 
Northern  Burghs — The  Khaki  Election — A  Liberal'  Unionist  victory — Services 
rendered — Knighthood — The  1906  contest — The  Burghs’  ain  M.P. — Sir  Arthur 
and  Lady  Bignold  tour  the  constituency — Rejoicing  in  Wick — An  Address  of 
Welcome — The  poor  mans  testimony — The  carters’  parade — The  members’ 
soiree — A  visit  to  the  Orkneys — The  Freedom  of  Kirkwall — The  youngest  burgess 

speaks — The  gift  of  a  public  park 

fk  FTER  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  in  1875  Arthur’s  life  underwent 
L\  a  considerable  change,  and  he  was  shortly  to  live  in  the  Highlands, 
JL  jl where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  short  intervals  spent  in  London  at  his  Hat  in 
Princes  Chambers  or  at  No.  2  Curzon  Street.  In  the  far  north  of  Scotland 
he  acquired  over  a  period  of  years  a  considerable  landed  estate  which 
consisted  of  three  forests — that  of  Lochrosque,  with  the  lodge  which  was 
his  main  residence;  the  adjoining  Forest  of  Cabuie,  with  a  lodge  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Fannich;  and  the  Forest  of  Strathbran  with  its  lodge. 

During  the  months  ofMay,  June,  and  July  he  would  go  up  to  Scotland 
and  stay  at  one  of  the  smaller  lodges  from  which  he  would  fish  the  many 
lochs  and  streams  on  the  property.  At  the  beginning  of  August  he  would 
take  up  residence  at  Lochrosque.  From  then  to  the  end  of  the  season 
there  was  always  a  house/party,  which  consisted  of  his  sporting  friends 
and,  more  often  than  not  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  season,  his 
sister  Lucy.  No  better  description  of  this  life  in  the  Highlands  can  be 
given  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Major  Alex  Sladen,  a  personal  friend 
and  West  End  manager  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office: 

One  rather  striking  feature  [he  says]  of  the  house^party  in  Scotland  was  that 
it  nearly  always  consisted  of  people  who  were  not  particularly  well  off.  For  this 
reason  he  discouraged  anything  like  tipping  on  a  large  scale,  both  in  the  house 
and  amongst  the  keepers  and  stalkers.  It  was  one  of  his  plans,  whenever  possible, 
to  include  a  doctor  in  the  house^party,  no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  having  some 
medical  aid  at  hand  in  so  isolated  a  place,  and  pursuant  of  this  policy  he  on  more 
than  one  occasion  asked  Sir  Felix  Semon,  who  was  then  physician  to  King 
Edward  VII,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Sir  Felix  had  never  before  shot  a  stag  and,  in 
fact,  had  never  previously  attempted  stalking.  By  the  time  his  visit  was  over  he 
had  killed  a  stag  or  two  and  was  doubtless  very  pleased  both  with  his  efforts  and 
with  the  way  the  stalker  had  helped  him  in  the  accomplishment,  with  the  result 
that  he  presented  the  latter  on  leaving  with  a  ten^pound  note.  The  stalker  was  so 
amazed  that  he  brought  it  to  A.  B.,  saying  that  Sir  Felix  had  evidently  made  a 
mistake,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  the  note  for  fear  of  offending  him. 

They  were  always  very  jolly  parties  and  consisted  largely  of  young  people, 
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whom  he  liked  to  have  about  him.  The  house-party  assembled  just  before 
August  1 2th,  when  grouse  shooting  commenced,  but  stalking  was  necessarily 
delayed  until  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  A  typical  day  at 
that  time  of  year  would  be  to  arrange  for  two  parties  of  two  or  three  guns  each, 
to  walk  up  grouse  over  setters,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  party  went  off  to  one 
or  two  different  lochs  to  fish.  Our  host  was  very  jealous  of  making  a  good  bag 
on  the  1 2th,  and  although  the  moor  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  grouse  moor, 
and  was  never  driven,  some  good  bags  were  made  within  the  first  few  days,  whfch 
were  duly  wired  to  the  Scotsman  and  appeared  in  that  paper  the  next  day.  Extracts 
from  my  Game  Book  show  that  on  August  12th,  1892,  two  such  parties  killed 
217  grouse,  whilst  on  the  17th  three  guns  killed  144.  The  forest  also  yielded  some 
120  or  more  stags  a  year.  Later  on  in  the  month  a  few  stags  were  killed,  and  then 
one  rifle  would  be  sent  out  on  a  part  of  the  forest  whilst  other  guests  would  be 
detailed  to  shoot  grouse  or  fish. 

The  “Squire”,  as  we  all  affectionately  called  him,  was  very  keen  on  bridge, 
and  there  was  always  a  rubber  going  directly  the  guns  had  got  home  and  had  a 
bath  and  a  change.  He  was  a  very  good  player,  though  at  the  same  time  sur- 
prisingly  tolerant  of  the  indifferent  play  of  many  of  his  guests. 

The  Scottish  season  over,  host  and  hostess  came  south  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Curzon  Street  before  they  again  began  entertaining  at  some  country  house 
which  the  Squire  would  take  with  the  shooting  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
He  seldom  took  the  same  place  two  years  running,  perhaps  because  he  enjoyed 
the  interest  of  a  change  year  by  year.  In  this  way  he  rented,  amongst  others,  such 
well-known  shoots  as  Rhiwlas  Castle  in  Wales  and  Houghton  Hall  and  Thetford 
Abbey  in  Norfolk. 

In  the  year  1900  politics  were  to  make  their  claim  upon  him  and  thus, 
with  the  war  in  South  Africa  running  none  too  well,  with  the  Liberal 
Party  split  into  three  groups,  and  with  one  by  the  name  of  Hedderwick 
representing  the  Northern  Burghs,  accused  of  pro-Boer  sympathies, 
Arthur  was  invited  in  this,  the  Khaki  Election,  to  contest  the  constituency 
as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government.  This  request  he  acceded 
to,  standing  as  a  Liberal-Unionist.  The  Northern  Burghs,  or  “my  little 
burghs”,  as  he  always  called  them,  consisted  of  the  towns  of  Wick, 
Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and  Tain. 

His  address  to  the  electors  was  issued  from  Lochrosque  on  September 
19th,  and  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Electors  of  the  Northern  Burghs 

I  have  received  an  intimation  in  very  plain  terms  of  an  intention  to  nominate 
me  for  the  Burghs  on  the  present  dissolution. 

At  my  advanced  age  it  is  more  than  a  trial  to  come  out  and  undertake  public 
responsibilities,  but  it  would  be  a  sorer  trial  still  to  have  to  incur  the  charge  of 
falling  away  from  faithful  friends  at  a  moment  of  extreme  crisis  of  our  country. 
I  cannot  desert  them;  but  remember,  it  is  you  who  call  me  to  the  front,  and  you 
must  see  to  it  that  the  call,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  becomes  effective. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  that  you  can  make  my  response 
a  forerunner  of  victory.  Should  you  send  me  to  Parliament,  I  should  endeavour 
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by  both  vote  and  voice  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  full  benefit  which  the  successful 
defence  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  against  the  recent  Boer  invasion  has  entitled 
Great  Britain  to  require.  The  lesson  of  the  late  war  is  the  necessity  to  be  ready 
prepared  against  any  future  attack. 

The  attitude  of  Irish  Nationalists  during  the  war,  their  avowed  and  adopted 
hostility  to  Great  Britain,  confirms  my  opposition  to  a  grant  to  them  of  a  separate 
parliament. 

The  enfranchisement  question  stands  in  an  unfinished  state.  I  recognise  that 
the  effects  of  education  upon  the  masses  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  brought 
to  the  front  the  claims  of  citizens  at  present  unenfranchised  and  I  would  support 
a  Bill  for  universal  manhood  suffrage.  Whether  as  your  member  or  not,  I  shall 
equally  continue  to  grudge  no  effort  to  promote  the  local  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  one  of  the  Burghs. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Arthur  Bignold 

Those  advocating  his  candidature  advanced  nine  reasons  why  the  electors 
should  vote  for  him,  and  these  were  set  out  in  the  local  papers.  They  were: 

1.  Because  he  is  right  on  the  South  African  settlement. 

2.  Because  every  vote  given  to  him  is  emphatically  not  pro/Boer. 

3.  Because  he  has  no  interests  to  serve  but  the  interests  of  the  con/ 
stituency. 

4.  Because  the  constituency  will  always  rank  first  with  him. 

5.  Because  he  stays  in  the  north,  and  that  thus  the  constituency  will 
know  where  to  find  him. 

6.  Because  he  will  devote  himself  fully  to  his  Parliamentary  duties. 

7.  Because  he  will  not  be  associated  politically  with  the  men  who 
urged  “soldiers  of  the  Queen”  to  turn  their  rifles  on  their  fellows, 
and  to  become  traitors. 

8.  Because  he  stands  for  the  Empire:  not  dismembered  and  disin/ 
tegrated,  but  as  a  solid  compact  whole. 

9.  Because  he  is  not  the  candidate  for  whom  Kruger  would  vote. 
The  election  resulted  in  Arthur’s  return  by  a  comfortable  majority. 

Life  in  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have  appealed  to  him  from 
the  first  and  he  early  settled  down  to  his  new  duties. 

In  the  smoking/room,  “Bignold’s  corner”,  as  it  was  called,  quickly 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  acknowledged  resort  of  the  wits  of  the  House. 

There  were  three  special  services  which  he  rendered  his  constituency 
which  will  remain  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  capacity  and  success. 

1.  Where  many  had  failed,  after  years  of  patient  effort,  he  secured  the 
amortisation  of  the  old  debt  on  Wick  Harbour  and  arranged  a  new  loan 
on  favourable  terms. 

2.  Cromarty  and  Dingwall  railway  scheme  had  been  long  dead  or 
dormant  when  he  took  up  the  matter,  and  in  time  becoming  chairman 
of  the  company,  he  carried  the  scheme  to  a  successful  issue,  securing 
larger  grants  and  special  terms. 
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3.  The  most  notable  work  in  which  he  figured  concerned  all  hand/ 
line  and  drift  fishermen  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  champion  their  cause  and  persuade  the  Government  to  remedy 
some  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 

It  was  in  1904,  in  recognition  of  these  and  other  services,  that  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  him, 
with  the  permission  of  Mr.  David  Watt  of  Dingwall,  one  of  his  closest 
friends.  Mr.  Watt  says: 

It  was  I  who  walked  down  to  the  Junior  Carlton  Club  with  him  when  on 
the  way  he  discussed  Knighthood  or  Baronetcy  (either  was  open).  He  thinks  he 
tossed  for  it.  In  any  event  knighthood  won — he  had  no  immediate  heir.  On  the 
way  I  suggested  he  should  take  a  cab,  but  no!  He  would,  as  he  put  it,  “save  a 
shilling” — yet  he  was  generous  and  beneficent,  forgiving,  etc.,  etc.  He  met  the 
Earl  of  Essex  on  the  way  and  closed  a  bet  on  the  Derby  which  he  said  he  would 
have  missed,  besides  losing  a  shilling!  I  recall  an  occasion  on  which,  through 
his  agency,  half  a  dozen  Scots  constituencies  were  contested,  the  funds  for  which 
were  “raised”  through  his  endeavours. 

Having  enjoyed  his  confidence  from  1900  until  his  death,  I  came  to  sincerely 
love  the  man  who,  behind  all  electioneering  efforts,  was  as  straight  as  a  die. 

The  years  were  passing  and  Sir  Arthur  was  sixty/seven  years  of  age 
when  in  1906  the  Opposition  put  up  the  Chinese  Slavery  cry  which 
assisted  materially  in  bringing  about  the  landslide  suffered  by  the  Unionists 
in  this  election.  England  was  flooded  with  pictures  of  Chinamen  in 
chains  watched  reproachfully  by  the  ghosts  of  British  soldiers,  but  the 
electors  of  this  far/off  northern  constituency  were  not  to  be  misled.  Their 
constituency  was  the  last  to  poll.  No  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
issue  in  other  parts,  the  Northern  Burghs  announced: 

“We  will  never  cast  a  vote  against  one  of  ourselves,  for  such  Sir  Arthur  is. 

An’  when  the  Burghs  saw  them  a*, 

An’  coonted  up  baith  great  an’  sma’. 

They  said  frae  oot  among  them  a*. 

There’s  nane  like  auld  A.  B. 

He’s  tried  an’  trust’d  in  the  trade, 

He’s  never  failed  what  he  has  said, 

Weel  vote  for  him  until  he’s  made 
The  Burghs’  ain  M.P. 

Sir  Arthur  was  returned  and  was  the  only  Unionist  member  north 
of  Edinburgh  to  retain  his  seat  for  the  Government. 

In  October  1906,  accompanied  by  Lady  Bignold,  he  visited  his 
constituency — in  this  year  Arthur  had  married  again — for  five  years  he 
had  been  a  widower.  His  second  wife  was  Florence,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Agar  of  Leicester. 

The  whole  of  the  far  northern  countryside  gave  itself  over  to  ten  days’ 
enjoyment.  The  Northern  Herald ,  in  its  issue  of  Thursday,  October  18th, 
came  out  with  the  following  headlines:  “Great  Public  Welcome”, 
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“Universal  Rejoicings”,  and  in  an  introductory  article  wrote:  “The  visit 
of  Sir  Arthur  Bignold  to  Wick  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
burgh.  Every  cheer  from  the  crowds,  every  bonfire  on  the  surrounding 
heights  and  every  flashing  light  on  the  boats  in  the  harbour  testify  signify 
candy  to  the  fact  that  Wick  is  the  friend  of  the  able,  courteous,  and 
honourable  man  who  has  never  once  grudged  time,  means,  or  labour  so 
long  as  Wick  could  be  aided  to  come  into  her  own  again.  So  we  stand, 
unitedly  and  loyally,  by  the  tried  servant  who  through  good  and  evil 
report  has  done  his  duty  and  never  betrayed  the  great  interests  entrusted 
to  his  keeping.” 

To  attempt  to  describe  in  any  detail  the  numerous  functions  which 
were  held  during  their  tour  would  be  impossible  for  want  of  space. 

A  public  reception  was  accorded  on  arrival.  “I  love  work,”  Sir 
Arthur  stated,  “so  let  us  get  down  to  business.” 

As  was  natural,  one  of  his  first  engagements  was  to  visit,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  the  Bignold  Hospital,  which  he  had  erected  and  endowed 
and  from  thence  they  did  a  round  of  the  local  industries — the  wool  mills, 
rope  works,  and  boatyards. 

Having  put  in  a  full  day’s  work,  at  a  function  in  the  evening  they 
were  the  recipients  of  handsome  presents  to  mark  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage.  The  chairman  in  presenting  four  handsome  silver  fruit  stands 
concluded  his  remarks  thus: 

Your  deeds  in  the  far  north  will  remain  permanent  monuments  to  the  kindness 
of  your  heart,  Sir  Arthur  Bignold,  long  after  many  of  us  have  passed  away. 

To  this  Sir  Arthur  replied: 

I  have  never  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  to  thank  you  adequately  for  your 
kindness.  From  the  geographical  position  of  Wick,  perched  upon  the  summit  of 
Great  Britain,  far  from  the  storm  centre  of  the  Empire,  it  needs  must  be  that  all 
or  nearly  all  visitors  come  from  the  south.  I  came  first  through  politics  and  now 
the  political  tie  has  merged  into  the  personal  one  and  I  have  the  happiness  to 
count  upon  friendships  that  have  stood  and  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  To-night 
you  have  forged  another  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  me  to  your  northern  land, 
so  now  let  me,  on  my  side,  say  again  that  it  is  my  ambition  to  leave  behind  a  name 
in  the  history  of  Wick  as  of  a  man  who  wrought  some  permanent  benefit  for  its 
citizens  in  the  preservation  of  a  harbour  strong  enough  to  stand  against  the  power 
and  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

No  sooner  had  Arthur  resumed  his  seat  than  an  unexpected  occurrence 
took  place,  which  he  afterwards  referred  to  as  being  the  event  which  most 
touched  him  in  his  life. 

A  Mr.  John  Forbes  entered  the  hall  and,  mounting  the  rostrum, 
addressed  the  audience  in  the  following  terms: 

I  rise  in  the  name  of  the  poor  of  this  district,  being  one  of  their  number,  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Bignold  and  his  Lady  for  what  Sir  Arthur 
has  been  the  means  of  doing  for  the  poor  since  he  became  connected  with  these 
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Burghs.  Through  good  as  well  as  through  evil  report  he  has  been  the  means  of 
ministering  to  our  necessities  in  times  and  ways  without  number,  and  more 
especially  do  we  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  having  been  given  groceries, 
clothing,  boots,  as  the  case  might  require. 

That  Sir  Arthur  Bignold  and  his  wife  may  have  their  Indian  summer  yet  and 
enjoy  the  blessing  that  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow,  is  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  wish.  Whilst  we  render  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  let  us  not  forget  the  instrument  by  whom  these  gifts  have  been  supplied.  Our 
meeting  here  to-night,  therefore,  is  one  more  proof  of  that  which  the  good  old 
book  says:  “The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together — the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  all.” 

Rising  to  his  feet,  Sir  Arthur  said: 

Rich  and  poor  there  must  ever  be,  whilst  it  is  the  privilege  and  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  former  to  befriend  the  latter.  In  respect  of  what  little  I  have  done 
it  is  a  constant  reminder  to  myself  that  I  ought  to  have  done  more. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  episode  was  included  in  the  next  day’s 
programme — the  Carters’  Parade.  Argyle  Square  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  of  meeting  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  member  respectfully 
requesting  him  to  meet  them  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  carters 
turned  out  on  horseback  wearing  Baden  Powell  hats.  An  address  of 
welcome  recorded  appreciation  of  the  services  their  member  had  rendered 
in  connection  with  improvements  to  the  harbour,  and  continued: 

Especially  do  we  feel  that  this  community  owe  you  a  debt  of  everlasting 
gratitude  for  your  magnificent  gift  of  our  Cottage  Hospital.  From  the  nature  of 
our  calling  wre  are  especially  liable  to  accidents,  and  already  many  of  our  number 
have  received  the  generous  benefits  of  this  institution  for  which  we  are  so  deeply 
grateful.  We  also  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  valuable  gift  of  the  Bignold  Park 
where  children  of  the  town  now  have  abundant  facilities  for  healthy  recreation. 
In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  are  proud  of  you  as  a  gentleman,  as  one 
whom  the  King  hath  delighted  to  honour  and  as  our  respected  and  trusted 
member,  and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  so  worthily 
represent  the  Northern  Burghs  in  Parliament. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Carters  of  Wick  and  Pulteneytown,  at  Wick,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  1906. 

Sir  Arthur  replied  in  these  terms: 

Gentlemen  [he  said],  a  precept  I  learned  when  a  boy  was:  “Be  ye  kind  to  one 
another  as  this  world  you  journey  through”;  but  the  carters  of  Wick  are  remark- 
able  as  having  gone  one  better,  and  they  are  kind  to  their  horses  too  (cheers). 
Accidents,  however,  must  happen  even  in  such  a  well-regulated  society  as  carters, 
and  when  they  do  I  hope  you’ll  be  comfortable  in  the  hospital — (cheers).  We 
still  have  our  first  of  May  Carters*  procession  in  London,  and  very  pretty  it  is,  but 
the  wicked  motors  are  spoiling  us,  and  the  carters  call  them  “Sparrow  starvers” 
because  there  are  no  more  nose-bags  to  empty  to  the  birds — (laughter  and  applause). 
On  my  part  I  have  always  regarded  motor-cars  as  the  rich  man’s  luxury  at  the 
risk  of  the  poor  man’s  life — (laughter  and  applause) — and  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  hear  that  they  had  all  been  sold  at  fjj  a  ton  for  scrap  iron — (renewed 
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laughter  and  cheers).  Thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kind  address  and 
picturesque  parade. 

An  evening  was  set  aside  when  the  member  himself  was  host  and 
upwards  of  1,000  people  of  all  classes  accepted  the  invitation  to  his  “At 
Home”.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the  decorations  of  the  hall  he  had 
requisitioned  for  his  party.  The  walls  were  embellished  with  crimson 
satin  facings,  draped  with  red,  white  and  blue,  whilst  the  frieze  of  the 
building  was  adorned  with  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers,  crowns  and  the 
royal  arms.  A  crimson  carpet  covered  the  floor  and  the  furniture  con/ 
sisted  of  rosewood,  Chippendale,  and  Sheraton.  In  all,  some  sixty  tables 
were  set — each  was  furnished  with  a  solid  silver  tea/service  and  the  china 
was  Dresden. 

During  the  visit  to  Wick  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  knew  no  bounds. 
Many  bonfires  were  lighted  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  All  boats  in 
the  harbour  were  bedecked  with  flags  by  day  and  Chinese  lanterns  by 
night,  whilst  countless  flags  were  seen  flirting  in  the  breeze  from  private 
houses.  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Bignold  left  for  Kirkwall  on  Saturday, 
October  20th,  by  the  afternoon  train. 

The  last  episode  was  the  handing  of  a  telegram  to  Sir  Arthur  which 
read: 

From  Absent  FisLcurers — Great  Yarmouth.  Please  convey  to  Sir  Arthur 
and  Lady  Bignold  our  heartiest  congratulations — Wick  Fislvcurers. 

The  cathedral  city  of  Kirkwall  was  enfete  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  day  set  aside  to  welcome  the  popular  Member  of  Parliament,  who 
was  visiting  the  burgh  by  invitation  in  order  to  receive  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  The  Provost,  on  rising,  said: 

We  have  agreed  to  rise  above  party  politics  and  to  honour  as  best  we  can  the 
gentleman,  public  servant,  benefactor  and  philanthropist,  already  wearing  the 
royal  honour  of  knighthood.  One  who  devotes  himself  with  thoroughness  and 
without  stint  to  the  local  needs  and  interests  in  the  public  service,  and  to  many 
good  deeds  and  benefactions  both  here  and  elsewhere.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
Sir  Arthur,  in  being  the  medium  of  conferring  upon  you  the  greatest  honour  we 
have  in  our  power  to  bestow,  and  in  asking  you  to  accept  this  Burgess  ticket, 
with  its  casket  made  of  oak  from  our  venerable  cathedral,  I  would  remind  you 
that  this  ticket  gives  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  may  the 
blessing  of  God  accompany  it  and  go  with  you  throughout  your  life. 

Sir  Arthur,  in  his  reply,  said: 

As  a  Southerner  I  have  ever  thought  of  Orcadians  that  “the  world  of  waters 
was  their  home”,  and  on  last  Saturday  night  had  there  still  been  a  Sibyl  in 
Stromness  who  drove  a  trade  in  favourable  winds,  I  would  have  bargained  with 
her  for  one — (laughter) — but  I  have  come  with  a  light  heart  to  a  kindly  people, 
and  I  thank  them  for  their  welcome.  By  your  act  and  deed  to/day  I,  who  entered 
Scapa  Flow  a  Southerner,  am  to  depart  an  Orcadian — (cheers) — and  no  man 
living  could  appreciate  that  honour  more  highly  than  I  do.  It  was  with  something 
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akin  to  dismay  that  I  read  your  Burgess  Roll  and  marked  the  honoured  names 
of  the  past — statesmen,  soldiers,  men  of  light  and  learning  in  the  land.  Side  by 
side,  as  they  were  friends  in  life,  stood  on  your  roll  the  names  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  applied  the  words 

of  Dryden:  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one  but  all  mankind’s  epitome. 

His  teeming  brain  was  filled  with  the  immensity  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
unremitting  exertion  of  so  many  studious  years  that  it  positively  throbbed  with 
the  impulses  of  genius.  It  was  his  Homeric  authorship  which  brought  him  in 
close  touch  with  Alfred  Tennyson. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  very  year  in  which  they  signed  the  Burgess  Roll,  1883, 
that  in  company  with  their  friend,  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  visit  was  paid 
to  Kinlochewe,  hard  by  my  Scottish  home,  where  Sir  William  Harcourt  uttered 
one  of  the  happiest  bon  mots  ever  made.  All  three  were  early  risers,  but  Sir  William 
being  the  latest  on  that  occasion,  met  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Alfred  Tennyson 
returning  to  the  hotel  at  8  a.m.  The  poet  was  enjoying  his  first  pipe  of  tobacco 
in  the  morning  air  and  Sir  William  exclaimed:  “The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken’d 
bards” — (laughter) — alluding  to  Tennyson’s  song,  “The  Princess”: 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half/awaken’d  birds. 

The  present  occasion  also  recalls  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  man  who  was 
associated  with  the  Northern  Burghs  and  who  passed  from  the  stage  of  life  just 
one  hundred  years  ago — Charles  James  Fox.  Fox  was  unquestionably  the  most 
picturesque  personality  that  ever  held  the  field  in  British  politics.  We  who  are 
heirs  of  his  efforts  do  not  hesitate  in  one  voice  to  record  our  gratitude  to  the 
champion  of  liberty  who  was  ever  “greatest  still  with  least  pretence”.  In  this 
galaxy  of  world-renowned  talent  what  place  can  there  be  for  me  ?  For  Kirkwall 
I  have  accomplished  nothing  considerable,  but  the  day  will  come,  and  sooner 
than  you  wot  of,  when  Kirkwall  will  be  constituted  a  subsidiary  naval  base — 
this  I  firmly  believe.  (Cheers.)  That  eternal  want  of  pence  is  the  curse  alike  of 
Governments  and  individuals.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  communication  with 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  can  be  shortened — perhaps  you  are  near  enough  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  South,  but  anyway  you  are  more  in  touch  with  Scotland  than 
when  the  churches  of  Orkney  offered  up  their  usual  loyal  prayers  for  James  II 
three  months  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Germains.  To  me  it  seems  that  it  is  in  home 
conditions  of  the  city  of  Kirkwall  that  advancement  can  best  be  made.  Orcadians 
are  proud  to  be  a  self-relying  people  and  when  you  leave  the  island  you  go  to 
assured  success  in  other  lands.  I  take  the  honour  of  citizenship  which  you  have 
just  conferred  upon  me,  to  be  an  invitation  to  associate  myself  with  the  home-life 
of  Kirkwall  and  the  Orcadian  people  and  henceforth  I  shall  have  the  right  of 
a  burgess  to  take  a  share  in  municipal  improvements,  and  I  pray  that  when  the 
end  comes  you  will  be  able  to  say  of  the  youngest  burgess  of  the  burgh  that  he 
had  done  his  duty.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  proceedings  were  no  sooner  over  than  Sir  Arthur  announced: 

I  desire  to  make  a  gift  of  a  public  park  to  the  city. 

Three  days  later  he  was  back  in  London. 
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Chapter  XXIX 

The  lgio  elections — The  claims  of  Scapa  Flow — Relative  naval  strength — Defeat 
— Death — Extracts  from  obituary  notice — Funeral 

THE  year  1910  was  to  see  two  elections.  In  the  contest  which 
took  place  in  January  the  main  subjects  at  issue  were  the  Budget 
controversy  and  the  challenge  which  the  Unionists  brought 
against  the  Government  of  being  neglectful  of  our  naval  strength.  Sir 
Arthur  had  not  only  always  taken  an  intense  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  country’s  naval  supremacy,  but  he  had  never  tired  of  stressing  the 
claims  of  Scapa  Flow  to  become  a  great  naval  base,  and  in  this  election 
campaign  he  visited  Kirkwall  and  dealt  with  the  project  at  some  length. 

In  view  of  what  has  subsequently  taken  place,  his  speech  on  that 
occasion  is  of  special  interest.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

Since  the  great  debate  in  July,  the  Government  have  been  taking  into  con^ 
sideration  the  natural  advantages  of  Scapa  Flow.  Why  should  they  not  do  more 
than  consider?  I  made  it  my  business  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  position  here,  and  how,  with  a  small  outlay  a  floating 
dock  is  ready  now  for  a  Dreadnought  at  Pegal  Burn,  near  Cava,  with  a  depth 
of  forty/nine  feet  at  the  edge.  No  forward  step  has  been  taken.  From  Shetland 
to  Portsmouth  we  have  not  one  single  dock  on  the  North  Sea  which  would  hold 
a  Dreadnought;  we  have  two  in  the  course  of  construction  at  Rosyth  and  one  dry 
dock  on  the  Tyne,  but  not  large  enough  for  a  Dreadnought,  and  so  if  one  of  our 
ships  be  put  out  of  action  it  is  imperative  that  the  ship  be  taken  to  Portsmouth 
for  repair,  exposed  en  route  to  torpedo  attack.  The  multiplication  of  battleships 
and  more  mechanical  appliances  will  be  of  no  avail  without  fortications  of  harbour 
to  protect  them,  and  the  construction  of  docks,  both  floating  and  dry,  in  which 
ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  can  be  repaired;  hence  the  necessity  which  I  have 
pressed  upon  the  Government  of  giving  it  at  once  to  the  coasts  of  Kirkwall  and 
Cromarty. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  comparative  statement  of  the  naval 
strengths  of  Britain  and  Germany,  enumerating  the  various  dry  and  floating 
docks,  either  already  constructed  or  in  the  process  of  construction  in  the 
latter  country,  and  then  returning  to  battleships,  he  argued  as  follows: 

If  you  count  the  four  Austrian  Dreadnoughts,  as  you  must  do,  as  German, 
our  rival  will  have  a  majority  of  this  class  of  ship  upon  the  water  in  the  spring  of 
1912.  Why  then  does  our  Government  delay  the  work  in  Scapa  Flow?  I  am 
authorised  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  say  that  they  ought  to  have  utilised 
Scapa  Flow  long,  long  ago.  We  review  our  fleets,  run  up  our  colours  and  shout 
aloud  that  we  are  invincible.  Our  rival  says  little  but  does  much,  such  as  putting 
on  28,000  artificers  at  Essen  last  July,  and  working  night  and  day  shifts  con^ 
tinuously,  beyond  the  35,000  artificers  added  last  spring.  Any  Government  which 
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longer  delays  the  dock  at  Scapa  will  be  false  to  the  greatest  of  all  public  trusts. 
Orcadian  hearts  of  oak,  I  feel  that  I  can  look  forward  across  the  waves  of  time 
and  see  the  Kirkwall  of  the  future,  a  hive  of  industry,  with  the  Fleet  in  Scapa 
Flow,  and  our  city  no  longer  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  fishing  alone,  but 
her  sons  reaping  the  benefit  of  her  position  in  the  Empire,  where  she  stands  ready 
to  meet  the  enemies  of  Britain  at  the  gate.  Some  share  in  the  work  of  the  coming 
time  I  would  love  to  have,  and  to  prove  myself  a  loyal  burgess  and  guild  brother 
of  the  town. 

In  spite  of  his  vision  and  the  wisdom  of  his  arguments,  they  were 
none  the  less  insufficient  to  return  him  for  the  constituency,  which  this 
time  he  lost  to  a  forceful  and  able  opponent  in  Robert  Munroe,  a  barrister 
from  Edinburgh,  who  was  subsequently  to  become  Lord  Advocate.  At 
the  close  of  this  same  year,  when  there  was  yet  another  election,  the 
principal  question  before  the  electorate  then  being  the  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Sir  Arthur  had  another  opportunity  to  persuade  the  electorate 
to  reverse  their  decision,  but  the  voting  in  the  Northern  Burghs  followed 
the  general  viewpoint  taken  throughout  the  country  and  the  result  was 
“No  change”. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  election  at  the  time  created  rather  special 
interest,  as  Radicals  and  Unionists  on  this  occasion  tied  with  272  seats, 
and  had  this  contest,  which  was  the  last  declaration  to  be  announced, 
returned  once  again  to  its  old  love,  it  would  have  provided  the  Unionist 
Party  with  a  majority  of  one. 

Correspondence  between  Arthur  and  his  sister  Lucy  at  about  this 
time  shows  that  in  many  ways  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  of  Parlia^ 
mentary  duties,  and  from  now  onwards  until  his  death  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  looking  after  his  estates  and  London  properties,  and  no  doubt 
was  able  to  pursue  his  hobbies  and  return  to  his  books. 

Extracts  from  his  obituary  notice,  and  from  contributions  made  to 
the  papers  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  quite  unexpectedly 
at  his  London  house,  No.  2  Curzon  Street,  on  Tuesday,  March  23  rd, 
1915,  tell  of  the  last  few  years  in  particular,  and  summarise  this  interesting 
life  of  seventy/six  years.  The  Ross'sbire  Journal  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  possessed  the  family  aptitude  for  underwriting  and  states: 
“Insurance  had  a  great  fascination  for  him  and  sometimes,  as  a  relaxation, 
he  indulged  in  it  as  a  mere  hobby.” 

In  addition  to  the  various  appointments  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  should  be  recorded  that  he  was  a  magistrate  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty;  a  freeman  of  several  of  the  burghs;  president  of  the  Ross  and 
Sutherland  Benevolent  Society,  and  chief  of  the  Gaelic  Society.  A  charac/ 
teristic  which  he  retained  until  the  last  was  a  rooted  dislike  for  motor/cars; 
he  never  possessed  one.  It  was  only  in  these  last  few  years,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  more  easily  enjoy  his  shooting  and  fishing  by  their  aid,  that 
he  was  ever  persuaded  to  enter  one. 
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CHARLES  ARTHUR  BATHURST  BIGNOLD 

1857-1915 

From  a  painting  by  Hugh  G.  Rjviere 


Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  multifarious  tastes,  and  possessed  a  remark/ 
able  memory  which  he  always  attributed  to  his  love  for  Shakespeare,  with 
whose  works  he  was  closely  familiar.  He  was  a  fluent  linguist  and  could 
speak  five  languages,  and  on  going  to  reside  in  the  Western  Highlands 
he  soon  became  a  master  of  Gaelic,  and  steeped  in  its  lore  and  legends, 
was  able  to  speak  to  his  Highland  servants  in  their  own  language,  which 
went  a  long  way  further  to  cement  the  friendly  relationship  which  always 
existed  between  the  employer  and  his  employees.  As  to  literature,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  was  familiar  with  that  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  that 
of  classical  Greece  and  Rome  and  modern  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry  and  could  place  the  whole 
range  of  poetry  under  contribution  for  apt  illustration  and  appropriate 
recitation  when  he  abandoned  himself  to  intimate  conversation  of  an 
intellectual  nature. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  animals  and  woe  betide  the  would/be  sports/ 
man  who  by  ineptitude  or  by  carelessness  wounded  a  stag.  The  man 
who  could  not  take  down  his  stag  without  inflicting  unnecessary  pain 
was  of  no  use  at  Lochrosque  and  he  never  received  a  second  invitation. 
He  loved  Ross/shire,  and  his  own  far/stretching  forests.  He  studied  nature 
and  probably  knew  as  much  of  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and  denizens  of 
the  forest  as  anybody  living.  Whether  with  rod  or  gun — and  he  handled 
both,  the  one  with  rare  subtlety  and  the  other  with  masterly  accuracy  and 
precision — he  was  a  sportsman  to  the  backbone.  No  stag  ever  fell  to  the 
rifle  on  Lochrosque  when  once  “roaring”  was  heard  and  the  monarch  of 
the  forest  had  lost  his  keener  powers  of  defence.  Every  gillie  learned  to 
love  and  honour  the  sportsman  who  honoured  all  laws  and  played  the 
game.  In  fact,  in  all  senses  of  the  word  he  was  a  naturalist,  and  as  such 
took  great  pride  in  preserving  the  bird  life  on  his  Highland  estates,  even 
when  such  protection  conflicted,  as  it  inevitably  did,  with  the  preservation 
of  game.  Thus,  there  was  never  a  day  when  one  might  not  see  one  or 
more  golden  eagles  soaring  majestically  between  the  hill/tops  or  quartering 
some  part  of  the  forest  in  search  of  rabbit,  grouse,  or  mountain  hare.  He 
would  never  allow  one  of  these  to  be  trapped  or  destroyed,  and  they  nested 
every  year  in  their  eyrie  on  the  forest. 

Sir  Arthur  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  burial/ground  at  Achanalt.  Many 
well/known  people  from  the  far  north  mingled  with  the  gillies  and  the 
crofters,  and  met  the  coffin  at  the  hill/side  station.  Headed  by  pipers 
John  MacColl  of  Oban  and  James  Mackintosh,  his  principal  stalker, 
Highland  gillies  and  servants  bore  the  remains  of  Arthur  Bignold,  Laird 
of  Lochrosque,  to  the  final  resting/place.  The  Dean  of  Moray  conducted 
the  service  and  the  mourners  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Glen 
who  still  cherish  the  memory  of  one  who  was  beloved  from  Strathbran  to 
Glen  Docharty,  and  over  the  whole  of  that  northern  country/side. 
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Chapter  XXX 

Miss  Lucy  Bignold — The  new  Surrey  Street  home — Hostess  and  philanthropist — 
Drawingroom  parties — Social  life  and  political  activities — Tank  Week — Family 
visitors — A  Press  tribute — A  Norwich  Union  resolution — Funeral  rites 

IUCY,  or  to  give  her  her  full  title,  Miss  Charlotte  Lucy  Bignold, 
has  figured  largely,  not  without  reason,  in  the  preceding  pages. 
_jShe  was  most  probably  Sir  Samuel’s  favourite  daughter,  and 
beyond  doubt  Arthur’s  favourite  sister.  Born  in  1835,  whilst  William  IV 
was  still  upon  the  throne,  for  many  years  before  her  death  she  was  one  of 
the  few  remaining  strands  that  bound  the  Norwich  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  that  of  pre- Victorian  days. 

For  many  years  after  her  mother’s  death  she  and  her  sister  Louisa  kept 
the  home  going  for  their  aged  father,  and  when  he  died  in  1875  business 
requirements  of  the  Norwich  Union  necessitated  the  two  maiden  sisters 
seeking  another  residence.  Fortune  seemed  to  have  favoured  them,  for 
the  neighbouring  premises  known  as  Stanley  House,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  those  days  almost  a  replica  of  the  house  to  be  vacated, 
came  into  the  market  and  Arthur,  acting  on  their  instructions,  acquired 
the  property.  This  was  to  be  Lucy’s  home  for  the  remainder  of  her  long 
life.  Here  for  fifty  years  she  lived  surrounded  by  all  that  we  associate  with 
the  Victorian  era.  Antimacassars  and  plush  seemed  to  be  overfall,  whilst 
Crown  Derby  and  Worcester,  Wilkie  and  Landseer  appeared  almost  to 
fight  each  other  for  position  upon  the  walls.  Everything  was  cherished 
by  the  owner,  not  so  much  because  of  its  value,  for  Chippendale  or 
Sheraton  was  just  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  housemaid’s  pantry  as  in 
the  library  or  drawing-room,  but  because  all  these  things  had  formed 
part  of  her  father’s  old  home — things  she  had  lived  with  since  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  if  she  could  she  would  have  taken  them  with  her  when  she  died. 

As  a  hostess  she  was  unsurpassed.  When  the  Judge  came  down  for 
the  Assizes  more  often  than  not  a  dinner-party  was  given,  at  which  what 
her  nephews  and  nieces  used  to  call  “the  whole  goldsmiths’  and  silver¬ 
smiths’  alliance”  was  brought  out.  Any  newcomers  to  Norwich,  whether 
it  be  to  fill  leading  positions  in  the  civic  administration  or  in  the  Church, 
were  invariably  early  guests  at  Surrey  Street.  For  many  a  year  her  garden- 
parties  were  amongst  the  principal  events  of  the  Norfolk  summer  season. 
These  parties  were  by  no  means  confined  to  society  gatherings.  There 
were  entertainments  for  the  families  of  the  men  who  were  members  of 
her  Bible  classes  and  an  annual  event,  until  the  taxi  made  its  appearance, 
was  the  party  given  for  the  cabmen,  the  drivers  of  the  old  four-wheelers 
and  hansoms  all  being  invited.  As  the  years  went  by  and  numbers 
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became  so  reduced  that  a  party  was  impossible  a  small  gift  was  forth/ 
coming  instead,  and  envelopes  containing  postal  orders  were  handed  to 
Mr.  Vickers,  or  “Ginger”,  as  he  was  called,  and  old  Sparrow  Parsons, 
who  must  have  been  the  last  of  the  old  cabbies  of  Norwich.  Such  were 
the  regular  functions,  but  there  was  scarcely  an  organisation  of  any 
importance  that  at  one  time  or  another  did  not  hold  either  its  annual 
meeting  or  a  bazaar  in  the  Stanley  House  garden. 

Such  a  character,  with  her  gracious  manners,  her  deep  religious 
convictions,  her  political  keenness  and  her  zest  for  philanthropy,  was 
naturally  never  at  a  loss  to  find  employment,  and  her  special  interests  lay 
probably  in  the  old  School  Boards,  University  Extension,  and  such 
philanthropic  enterprises  as  the  Police  Court  Mission,  of  which  she  was 
the  foundress  and  became  the  life  and  soul  in  Norwich.  As  a  politician 
she  was  an  ardent  but  by  no  means  diehard  Conservative  and,  being  a 
fluent  speaker,  she  was  never  at  a  loss  to  translate  her  thoughts  into  words. 
For  some  sixty  years  under  her  own  roof  she  conducted  a  Bible  class  for 
working  men  every  Sunday  afternoon,  which  gave  her  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  with  them  the  fruits  of  her  wide  reading,  for  she  had  a  mind 
ever  alert  to  learn  fresh  truths  from  whatever  source,  and  such  was  the 
confidence  that  her  pupils  had  in  her  that  they  would  discuss  freely  their 
pleasures  and  sorrows,  knowing  that  nothing  which  was  told  her  in 
confidence  would  ever  pass  her  lips.  When  the  first  women  magistrates 
were  appointed  she  headed  the  short/list,  but  to  the  suggestion  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  “No  doubt”,  she  said,  “there  are  good  women  well  able  to  be 
of  service,  but  for  my  own  part  I  feel  that  I  would  prefer  to  leave  that 
particular  work  to  others,  whilst  I  hope,  please  God,  to  continue  my  work 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  lessening  the  stigma  which  it  produces.” 

The  First  World  War  provided  her  with  a  splendid  opportunity 
which  she  seized  upon  with  alacrity. 

When  war  was  declared  Lucy  was  in  her  eightieth  year.  Her  advanced 
age,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from  immediately  seeking  fresh  avenues 
for  service.  A  call  upon  the  Matron  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital  led  to  her  undertaking  to  increase  the  number  of  her  visiting 
days,  and  as  the  contingents  of  wounded  to  arrive  in  Norwich  grew,  even 
more  frequently  than  before  the  well/known  carriage  and  pair,  the  last 
privately  owned  turn/out  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  made  its  way 
to  the  hospital.  If  the  occupant  was  old  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
coachman,  and  of  the  butler  who  sat  on  the  box  seat  at  his  side,  of  Punch 
and  Bolo,  the  pair  of  black  horses  and,  indeed,  of  the  landau  itself.  As 
was  natural,  on  leaving  the  hospital  wounded  men  would  find  their  way 
to  Surrey  Street,  where  they  were  assured  of  a  welcome,  and  in  her 
drawing/room  she  would  sit  surrounded  by  men  in  hospital  blue  and 
the  notes  of  the  grand  piano  would  strike  up  “Tipperary”  and  “Pack  up 
your  troubles”,  and  their  hostess  would  be  seen  beating  time  to  “It  wasn’t 
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the  girl  I  saw  you  with  at  Brighton — oh!  oh!  who’s  your  lady  friend”, 
and  after  the  guests  had  departed,  only  to  come  again  another  day,  Aunt 
Lucy  was  heard  to  say:  “It  is  such  very  odd  things  that  they  sing,  but 
I  think  young  soldiers  like  singing.” 

Perhaps  her  most  remarkable  war/time  achievement  was  when  she 
mounted  a  tank  in  the  Market  Place  during  the  Norwich  Tank  Week 
and  appealed  to  a  large  crowd  to  subscribe  to  the  National  War  Bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  her  active  life  really  came  to  an  end,  and 
of  post-war  years,  not  unnaturally  having  regard  to  her  great  age,  there 
is  little  to  relate.  She  found  happiness  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  her 
numerous  nephews  and  great/nephews;  nieces  and  great/nieces,  who  were 
legion.  It  was  seldom  that  she  was  alone,  although  whenever  she  felt  that 
anyone  was  outstaying  his  welcome  she  never  hesitated  to  say  so.  All 
the  family  loved  her  and  all  respected  her,  although  some  went  through 
anxious  times  not  to  offend  her.  The  one  unpardonable  crime  in  her 
eyes  was  to  admit  being  hard/up,  and  if  a  suggestion  was  put  to  her,  as 
it  sometimes  was,  that  a  five/  or  ten/pound  note  would  be  very  acceptable, 
she  instantly  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  that  she  did  not  wish  to  help, 
but  that  her  concern  was  “that  it  was  not  right  in  God’s  sight”.  This 
reasoning  was  generally  accepted  if  only  because  more  often  than  not  she 
relented  and  produced  the  help  asked  for,  but  having  done  so,  she 
habitually  told  everybody  else  who  she  felt  might  be  going  to  make  a 
similar  application.  Thus,  this  system  was  most  effective  and  no  one  can 
have  blamed  her  for  it  when  it  is  realised  what  a  large  number  of  relations 
she  had  to  cope  with. 

To  the  end  of  her  long  life  she  enjoyed  a  wonderful  constitution,  and 
she  was  to  be  seen  driving  about  the  city  until  within  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  7th, 
1924,  in  her  ninetieth  year. 

Her  last  illness  was  short — she  contracted  a  cold  towards  the  end  of 
November  which  necessitated  her  taking  to  her  bed,  and  from  this  illness 
she  did  not  recover. 

A  Press  tribute  reads  thus: 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Lucy  Bignold  Norwich  has  lost  a  great  citizen,  and  there 
has  passed  one  who  had  already  laid  firm  and  deep  the  foundations  of  her  own 
life  work  before  the  birth  of  many  distinguished  women  happily  surviving  to/day, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  has  just  described  “the  past  50  years  as  the  most 
interesting  and  eventful  period  for  women  in  our  national  history,  and  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  world”. 

That  she  was  greatly  loved  is  beyond  question,  and  it  was  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  all  classes  who  were  allowed  to  share  in  that 
affection. 
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>  The  Norwich  Union  was  naturally  one  of  the  numerous  institutions 
to  record  their  sympathy,  and  the  board  passed  a  minute  in  the  following 
:  terms: 

The  late  Miss  Lucy  Bignold 

Before  the  regular  business  of  the  Board,  Mr.  J.  H.  F.  Walter  referred  to  the 
death  on  the  previous  day,  within  a  month  of  completing  her  ninetieth  year,  of 
Miss  Lucy  Bignold,  the  last  surviving  child  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  who  for  such 
a  long  period  was  the  principal  Officer  of  the  Society.  Miss  Bignold’s  continued 
and  keen  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  Society’s  welfare  was  well 
known  to  the  Board,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  letter  expressing  the  Directors* 
sympathy  and  condolence  with  their  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  R.  Bignold,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  should  be  forwarded. 

I  Canon  Meyrick,  preaching  in  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  concluded  his 

1  sermon  with  this  reference: 

Her  life  has  been  a  shining  example  for  others  in  God’s  work,  having  her 
eyes  ever  on  the  far  horizon. 

It  was  a  great  and  representative  gathering  that  attended  the  memorial 
service  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff  were  supported 
i  by  many  members  of  the  Corporation  and  the  magistracy.  The  coffin 
was  met  at  the  Great  West  door  by  the  Dean,  who  took  the  service,  and 
the  church  dignitaries  and  the  Bishop  gave  the  Blessing. 

In  contrast,  the  burial  at  Catton,  where  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
family  vault,  was  a  simple  family  service.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bickersteth,1 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  read  the  committal  sentences  and  the  men  of  her 
Bible  Class  lowered  the  coffin  into  the  grave. 

1  Her  nephew. 
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Part  IV 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  BATHURST  BIGNOLD 

1857  '  1915 


Chapter  XXXI 

Personality — Early  days — A  visit  to  Burnham  Beeches — Eton — France  and 
Germany — Louisa  Cockburn — A  widower — Commencement  of  business  career — 

Henrietta  Longe — A  new  home 

IN  temperament,  and  in  some  respects  in  character,  Charles  Arthur 
Bathurst,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Edward,  who  was  born  on  March  25th, 
1857,  differed  widely  from  those  of  his  family  who  preceded  him. 
He  possessed  none  of  the  impetuosity  of  Thomas,  little  of  Samuel’s  energy, 
and  in  matters  where  his  father  was  wont  to  act  upon  impulse  to  see 
things  through,  Charles  Arthur  was  inclined  to  ponder.  It  was  seldom 
that  he  did  anything  in  haste.  It  was  his  habit  when  faced  with  a  difficult 
problem  to  take  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  set  out  on  opposite  sides  the 
pros  and  cons.  Although  a  good  speaker,  he  lacked  the  fluency  of  his 
great-grandfather,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  father.  When  it  was  a  matter 
of  putting  pen  to  paper  few  men  wrote  a  better  letter.  A  characteristic, 
evidenced  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  his  comparatively  short  life 
(he  was  only  fifty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  died),  was  conscientiousness. 
No  matter  what  it  was  that  required  to  be  done,  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  see  it  through  it  was  done,  though  methods  and  plans  might  often  be 
changed  in  the  process.  This  hesitancy,  which  in  later  years  increased, 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  ill  health.  At  a  period  which  in  most  lives 
would  be  regarded  as  that  of  vigorous  manhood,  he  suffered  from  attacks 
of  asthma  and  bronchitis  which,  as  the  years  went  by,  became  almost 
chronic,  unless  relieved  by  a  change  of  climate. 

Charles  Arthur’s  education  was  thorough.  It  consisted  of  a  short 
spell  as  a  day  boy  at  a  Norwich  school,  which  in  those  days  was  much 
thought  of,  known  as  Miss  Brewer’s,  followed  by  two  or  three  years  with 
a  tutor  at  a  small  place  called  Misbourne,  not  far  from  Slough,  which 
was  preparatory  to  going  to  Eton.  From  Misbourne  a  letter  written  to 
his  mother  clearly  shows  that  he  was  getting  on  well  with  his  school-mates, 
and  gives  an  account  of  an  outing,  probably  to  Burnham  Beeches. 

Dearest  Mamma, 

It  has  been  colder  here  yesterday  and  to-day.  One  of  the  boys  came  back 
yesterday  named  Willie  Talbot.  I  received  my  books  quite  safely.  I  needed  them 
badly  for  my  work.  I  hope  it  did  not  give  much  trouble  sending  them— it  was 
careless  of  me  to  forget  them,  wasn’t  it?  We  have  not  played  cricket  this  term; 
only  the  three  big  boys  once  had  a  game.  Have  very  many  pears  been  gathered 
since  I  came  back  ?  Has  that  espalia  of  apples  been  gathered  yet  ?  I  mean  one 
on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  go  up  the  kitchen  garden  ?  I  heard  from  Aunt  Louisa 
yesterday.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  visit  at  Morley.  Hawarth  Peel  is  not  back; 
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he  may  come  on  November  ist,  and  there  is  one  other  named  Arthur  Kerr  who 
is  not  yet  back. 

We  had  a  very  nice  day  on  Thursday.  We  started  a  little  after  twelve  o’clock. 
When  we  got  there  Mr.  Fenn  found  a  nice  place  to  stop  and  then  we  went  about 
a  little.  Afterwards  we  had  luncheon.  We  helped  to  get  the  things  out  ourselves. 
There  were  ponies  and  donkies  there.  I  had  three  rides,  one  on  a  pony  and  two 
on  donkies.  We  got  home  here  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine.  As  we  were  coming 
back  we  cheered  in  the  village  and  when  we  got  into  the  gates  here  we  cheered. 
When  we  cheered  we  held  up  branches  of  green.  Isn’t  it  getting  near  the  holidays 

now  ?  This  time  next  week. 

Where  shall  I  be. 

Not  in  this  Academy. 

Hope  all  are  well  at  home.  With  much  love  to  you  all. 

Always  I  remain, 

Your  most  affectionate  son, 

Wednesday ,  October  $th,  1870  C.  A.  B.  Bignold 

After  leaving  Misbourne,  Charlie,  as  the  family  called  him,  went  to 
Eton.  He  was  entered  for  Madam  de  Rosens,  and  his  name  appears 
frequently  in  copies  of  the  Eton  Chronicle  and  the  Boating  Calendar  during 
the  next  few  years.  In  the  early  days  it  was  in  the  lower  remove  and  as 
a  pupil  in  the  upper  fifth  in  1877  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Lord  Curzon 
and  others  who  in  later  life  were  to  make  their  mark. 

The  Boating  Calendar  of  1874  shows  that  he  rowed  for  St.  George  and 
in  1875  for  Britannia,  and  in  the  next  year  or  two  he  was  the  winner  of 
several  heats.  Some  of  the  relics  of  those  days  at  Eton  remained  with 
him  throughout  his  life.  On  the  wall  of  his  study,  collecting  the  dust  of 
ages,  were  to  be  seen  two  of  the  old  school  boating  hats  complete  with 
their  garlands,  and  two  birch  brooms  which  told  another  story,  whilst 
tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  room  was  a  broken  oar. 

In  later  life,  it  was  a  habit  on  returning  home  from  business  to  change 
his  coat  for  an  old  school  blazer  and  wear  it  for  dinner.  This  was  possibly 
because  he  found  it  comfortable — likewise  his  brother  Reggy,  who  was 
also  an  Etonian  and  a  contemporary,  would,  when  he  came  to  spend  a 
night,  follow  suit,  and  thus  garbed  the  two  men  would  sit  over  the  fire 
smoking  their  pipes  until  my  mother  would  knock  on  the  floor  above, 
an  indication  that  it  was  past  midnight. 

For  a  young  man  intending  to  enter  the  Norwich  Union  in  the  early 
’eighties,  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  was  desirable.  The  Societies 
connections  on  the  Continent  were,  in  the  ’seventies,  making  rapid 
progress,  and  thus  the  Colonel  decided  that  his  son  should  go  for  a  short 
time  to  Germany  and  then  to  France  to  complete  his  education.  After 
a  few  months  spent  at  Bonn  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  lodged  with 
a  French  family  named  Blanchy,  the  Fire  Society’s  agents,  who  undertook 
to  help  him  not  only  to  learn  the  language  but  also  to  obtain  some  insight 
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into  their  business,  which  was  that  of  wine  merchant-cum-insurance 
broker.  This  year  or  more  spent  in  Bordeaux  cemented  the  friendship 
between  the  Bignolds  and  the  Blanchys  which  dated  back  to  the  Coloners 
early  manhood,  and  it  may  be  added  that  after  more  than  a  hundred 
years  that  friendship  is  still  as  close  as  ever.  When  Charles  Arthur  left 
Bordeaux  he  was  in  his  twenty/first  year.  The  Colonel  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Lewis  of  the  “Alliance**,  who  readily  agreed  to  give  his  friend’s  son 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  at  least  a  grounding  of  insurance.  A 
notebook  which  was  compiled  at  the  time  shows  that  this  opportunity 
was  taken  full  advantage  of.  It  contains  some  two  or  three  hundred  pages 
describing  various  types  of  risks,  ratings,  and  tariffs,  and  a  number  of 
surveys  and  reports  on  loss  experience  in  foreign  countries.  After  a  year’s 
training  at  the  Alliance  Head  Office,  the  Colonel  decided  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  his  son  to  enter  the  Norwich  Union,  which  he  did  in  1879 
with  the  title  of  assistant  secretary. 

A  digression  is  here  necessary.  It  has  been  said,  but  with  doubtful 
truth,  that  it  was  whilst  he  was  still  at  Eton  that  Charles  Arthur  became 
engaged  to  Louisa,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Major-General  James  Cockburn. 
In  any  case  this  boy-and-girl  attachment  ripened  into  an  engagement. 
The  General  was  Vice-President  of  the  Fire  Office.  Louisa  Cockburn 
was  a  girl  of  great  charm  and  possessed  a  sweet  disposition.  In  April 
1880  the  wedding  took  place.  The  young  couple  looked  forward  to 
years  of  uninterrupted  happiness.  A  child  was  born  in  January  of  the 
following  year,  who  was  named  Samuel  after  his  great-grandfather. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  the  unexpected  came  to  pass,  and  at 
twenty-four  years  of  age  my  father  was  a  widower  and  a  baby  boy 
motherless.  There  are  some  things  that  are  better  left  to  surmise 
and  the  effect  produced  by  this  cruel  blow  is  one  of  them.  What 
may  be  said  is  that  he  cherished  the  memory  of  his  first  love  until 
the  day  he  died. 

After  his  young  wife’s  death  Charles  Arthur,  taking  his  baby  son 
with  him,  returned  to  Harford  Lodge,  where  little  Sam  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandparents.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  ten  years, 
finding  plenty  to  occupy  his  time  and  mind  at  the  office,  where  he  won 
for  himself  the  esteem  of  the  staff,  a  circumstance  which  was  of  the  greatest 
comfort  to  him  when  in  due  course  he  became  secretary  and  later,  when 
his  health  began  to  fail.  For  relaxation  he  would  often  go  over  to  Morley 
for  a  day’s  shooting  and  find  pleasure  in  a  game  of  tennis.  He  also 
enjoyed  a  game  of  billiards.  A  contemporary  description  of  him  which 
was  circulated  to  the  Society’s  foreign  agents,  reads: 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bathurst  Bignold,  our  Assistant  Secretary,  may  be  described  as 
a  man  of  striking  appearance,  tall  (his  height  is  6  ft.),  and  powerfully  built.  He 
possesses  a  dignified  manner,  and  being  slow  of  speech  he  gives  us  the  impression 
of  the  man  that  he  is,  that  is,  of  a  cautious  disposition.  ...  A  quiet  humour  is 
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one  of  the  characteristics  that  go  to  make  up  a  personality  which  is  appreciated 
by  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  one  day  was  much  the  same  as  another  until 
he  year  1891,  when  my  father  and  mother  (then  Henrietta  Charlotte 
Longe)  discovered  that  they  were  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  each 
other.  She  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Bacon  Longe  of  Spix^ 
worth — an  estate  which  had  been  in  the  Longe  family  since  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  After  the  day’s  work  was  finished  he  would  get 
into  his  dog/cart  and  drive  over  to  Spixworth  Hall  on  a  summer  evening 
and  do  his  courting.  My  mother  was  married  from  her  father’s  house 
on  June  3rd,  1891. 

My  parents*  first  home  was  within  the  city  boundary.  It  was  a  small 
house,  but  it  had  a  nice  garden  and  was  well  adapted  to  requirements. 
It  was  here  that  the  writer  was  born  in  1892,  a  daughter,  Christine,  in 
1894,  and  two  other  sons — Rupert  Alfred  Francis  in  1896  and  in  the 
following  year  Victor  Bruce,  who  lived  but  a  few  months.  The  loss  of 
this  baby  was  a  sad  blow.  The  child  was  buried  at  Spixworth,  my  father 
carrying  the  little  coffin  from  the  church  and  lowering  it  into  the  grave. 

As  the  years  went  by  a  larger  house  became  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  family,  and  so  when  Eaton  Hall,  an  attractive  property 
with  large  gardens,  and  in  those  days  a  good  deal  of  park  land,  became 
vacant,  the  family  moved  to  this  new  home  situated  some  two  miles  out 
of  Norwich.  It  was  here  that  my  father  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  and  it  was  here  that  he  died. 
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Chapter  XXXII 

The  fourth  secretaryship — Centenary  celebrations — St.  Andrew’s  Hall  banquet — 
Major  Frank  Astley  Cubitt — Death  of  the  Queen 

ON  the  death  of  his  father  in  1895  Charles  Arthur  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  period  covered  by  this  secretaryship  saw 
a  great  expansion  of  business,  in  particular  the  advent  of  the 
motor-car  and  the  cinematograph  opened  up  wider  fields  for  insurance. 
The  fourth  secretary’s  tenure  of  office,  however,  was  mainly  associated 
with  four  events  of  major  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Fire  Office.  They 
were  the  celebration  of  its  centenary  in  1897,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
in  1906,  the  acquisition  of  the  Norwich  and  London  Accident  Associa- 
tion  in  1908,  and  the  passing  of  the  Company’s  new  Act  in  the  same  year. 

The  centenary  year,  coinciding  with  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond 
Jubilee,  brought  to  England  an  even  larger  number  of  the  Society’s  foreign 
representatives  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Tuesday,  June  1st, 
the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  was  fixed  officially  for  celebration  day.  The 
gathering  was  representative  of  all  five  continents,  and  from  distant  lands 
unable  to  send  a  delegate,  congratulatory  telegrams  poured  in  in  a  steady 
stream.  At  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  Patteson,  the  President,  in 
moving  the  report,  struck  the  note  that  whilst  the  directors  were  unable  to 
show  a  record  year  in  all  countries  where  the  Society  traded,  the  company 
enjoyed  a  very  good  position.  The  accounts  showed  that  the  office  never 
stood  better  or  stronger  financially  than  it  did  at  that  time.  “The  balance 
in  the  plate”  was  larger  than  it  had  ever  been.  In  the  course  of  his  response 
to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officials  and  staff,  the  secretary  said  this  was  a 
proud  day  and  perhaps  a  prouder  one  for  him  than  for  any  other  gentleman 
present.  He  was  able  not  only  to  take  pride  in  his  position  as  secretary, 
but  was  able  to  speak  to  them  that  day  as  the  representative  of  those  who 
had  been  at  the  helm  of  this  great  institution  since  its  birth.  He  desired 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  all  the 
Society’s  representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  office.  There  were  many  instances  in  the 
service  where  sons  had  risen  to  their  responsibilities  and  had  accordingly 
been  appointed  to  the  positions  vacated  through  old  age  or  death  by  their 
fathers.  The  position  of  the  office  that  day  showed  that  this  policy  pursued 
by  the  board  in  the  past  had  been  fully  justified. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  largely  given  up  to  celebrating.  The 
President  gave  a  garden-party,  as  did  also  the  Norwich  Insurance 
Institute.  A  dinner  was  given  in  London  which  was  held  at  the  Albion 
Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street,  to  which  all  members  of  the  Fire  Offices 
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Committee  were  invited,  most  of  the  companies  being  represented  by  their 
chief  officers.  For  the  occasion  permission  was  obtained  for  the  singing 
of  a  verse  of  the  National  Anthem,  specially  composed  for  the  Jubilee  year.  \ 

Thou  who  for  three  score  years,  I 

Through  happiness  and  tears,  ! 

Has  kept  our  Queen. 

Hear  us  again,  we  pray,  , 

And  in  th’  eternal  day  ' 

God  Save  the  Queen1 

Another  function  which  took  the  form  of  a  presentation  was  of  a  | 
more  personal  character.  The  secretary  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
gift  of  plate  which  was  handed  to  him  with  an  accompanying  address 
which  read  as  follows: 

To  Charles  Arthur  Bathurst  Bignold,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  Secretary  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society,  which  post  has 
been  held  with  conspicuous  honour  and  ability  by  no  less  than  four  successive 
generations  of  your  family,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  Society  having  attained 
the  one  hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  We,  the  undersigned,  your  Managers  and 
Superintendents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  beg  most  respectfully  to  ask  your 
acceptance  of  the  accompanying  silver  plate,  not  only  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem 
and  regard,  but  as  a  lasting  memento  of  the  above-named  interesting  circumstances. 

Assuring  you  of  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  future  welfare,  as  well  as 
that  of  your  honoured  Society,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  representatives  in  the  principal  towns  where 
business  was  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 

In  this  week  of  festivities  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the  banquet, 
which  was  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  By  good  fortune  the  writer  has 
in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by  his  cousin.  Rev.  Samuel  Bickersteth,2 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  vividly  describing  the  scene: 

Norwich  to  London 

June  2nd ,  1897.  8.30  a.m. 

My  dearest  Father, 

I  think  you  will  like  some  account  of  the  memorable  centenary  at  the  banquet 
of  which  I  was  present  last  night  at  Norwich.  If  you  will  excuse  a  sheet  of  this 
old  sermon  paper  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  in  a  jolting  third  next  to  the  engine 
and  clouds  of  dust,  I  will  give  you  some  account  of  my  impressions. 

It  seems  characteristic  of  our  fin  de  siecle  to  wish  to  obtain  in  a  moment  of  time 
an  impression  of  a  scene,  or  of  an  institution,  which  only  prolonged  previous 
effort  has  rendered  possible.  Many  of  us  want  to  see  the  Queens  procession  on 
the  22nd  just  from  this  motive,  as  it  will  photograph  on  the  retina  of  memory  an 
imperishable  picture  of  the  British  Empire.  To  compare  smaller  things  with 
great,  certainly  the  scene  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  last  night  enabled  me  to  take  in 
1  Words  by  Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertson,  M.A.  2  Afterwards  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
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at  a  glance  the  men  and  the  methods  by  which  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  has  been  won.  When  one  considers  that  the 
four  generations  of  Bignolds  represented  by  Thomas,  Samuel,  Charles,  and  Charles 
Arthur,  have  been  at  the  helm  from  the  first  day  until  now,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
all  one's  mother’s  blood  stirred  within  me. 

Well,  the  place  of  meeting  lent  dignity  to  the  proceedings.  Very  noble  looked 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall  as  the  stewards  marshalled  the  250  guests,  or  more,  into  the 
banqueting  chamber.  The  soft  radiance  of  the  electric  light  made  it  possible  to 
enjoy  every  part  of  the  lofty  building,  to  the  old  grey  walls  of  which  colour  and 
brightness  was  lent  by  trophies  of  flags  representing  the  different  nationalities 
among  which  the  Society  has  agents.  As  you  know,  since  1879  it  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  world.  There  was  good  music  during  the  dinner,  and  the  Cathedral 
Quartette  supplied  glees  and  songs  between  the  speeches.  The  chair  was  taken 
at  8  and  it  was  past  1  o’c.  this  morning  before  the  response  had  been  made  to 
the  last  toast. 

The  Company  was  representative  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  and  as  for  the 
agents,  they  had  come  from  places  as  distant  as  Brazil  and  Russia  and  as  New 
York  and  Sydney.  No  wonder  they  were  determined  to  enjoy  leisurely  the 
genius  loci. 

Mr.  Patteson  presided  and  Charlie  sat  near  him.  I,  of  course,  was  present 
as  Charlie’s  guest,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  put  me  between  two  intelligent 
and  agreeable  friends  of  his  own.  After  a  good  dinner,  well  served,  came  the 
usual  toasts,  and  then  Sam  Hoare  rose  amid  plaudits  renewed  again  and  again 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening.  “Prosperity  to  the  Norwich  Union”,  which 
he  did  with  effect.  He  coupled  with  it  the  names  of  Patteson  and  Bignold.  The 
octogenarian  President  mumbled  on  quite  inaudibly  and  at  great  length.  What 
about?  Well,  about  half  an  hour  is  all  I  can  answer  for. 

Then  came  Charlie’s  turn.  He  had  been  prodigiously  hard  worked  over  this 
Centenary  and  very  nervous  over  its  success  and  the  speech  he  had  to  make,  but 
he  had  no  need  to  be.  Rising  in  his  place  with  simple  dignity  and  by  a  curious 
accident  almost  immediately  under  the  picture  of  old  Sir  Samuel,  whose  full-length 
presentation  portrait  by  an  R.A.  hangs  on  the  wall,  he  stood  there  until  the 
thunder  of  applause  died  away  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  begin.  No  one  was 
better  received.  At  first  he  was  husky,  as  he  modestly  waived  aside  the  reception 
as  a  personal  matter  and  preferred  to  accept  it  as  a  tribute  to  those  of  his  name 
who  had  preceded  him.  Then  he  passed  on  to  business  details,  giving  a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  old  “Norwich”  founded  just  100 
years  ago  by  his  great-grandfather,  had  been  refounded  in  1821  by  his  grandfather. 
He  added  some  effective  business  details  to  bring  out  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  trade.  An  instance — in  1797  £28  was  the  modest  premium  income,  in  1815 
it  had  risen  to  .£49,157,  and  in  1848  ^93,165.  In  this  year  his  father  had  become 
connected  with  it,  and  in  1875,  when  in  due  course  he  had  been  made  Secretary 
in  succession  to  Sir  Samuel,  the  premium  income  was  .£247,353;  but  in  1895, 
after  20  years  of  labour  and  anxiety  the  income  had  risen  to  £^90 6,762. 

Then  came  a  forecast.  Their  energies  had  gone  out  into  all  lands  and  until 
new  lands  were  discovered  they  could  hardly  expect  quite  so  rapid  a  development, 
but  it  would  be  as  sure,  if  slower.  He  wound  up  by  felicitous  allusions  to  the 
men  around  him,  foreign  agents  and  home  staff  by  whose  means  it  had  been 
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won.  Never  had  any  secretaries  been  better  served  by  those  about  them.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  he  omitted  no  one  whom  he  ought  to  have  mentioned,  and  when 
he  finished  all  the  agents  and  staff  rose  like  one  man  and  sang  “For  he’s  a  jolly 
good  fellow”.  He  had  hit  the  mark  and  his  position  is  henceforth  assured.  The 
most  effective  touch  was  this  sentence:  “I  remember  in  my  youth  my  father  saying 
to  me  that  in  his  judgment  the  secret  of  success  in  insurance  work  lay  in  this — 
choose  the  best  agents  you  can,  but  then  put  implicit  confidence  in  them.” 

Sam  Hoare,  with  whom  I  chatted  on  the  platform  and  who  is  in  this  train, 
said,  “Bignold  did  his  part  most  wonderfully  well”.  I  thought  of  Sir  Samuel 
and  Uncle  Charles  and  how  pleased  they  would  have  been. 

The  after'proceedings  were  to  me  tedious,  but  the  New  York  agent  was  an 
orator  and  the  Russian  an  interesting  person.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
magnificent  silver  trophy  which  was  duly  displayed  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  and 
will  become  an  heirloom.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  there  was  presented 
to  Charlie  himself  (quite  to  his  surprise)  4  richly  carved  solid  silver  fruit  dishes 
and  spoons. 

Does  not  all  this  account  make  you  rub  your  eyes  and  see  here  history  repeating 
itself,  e.g.  the  scene  in  January  1872  at  which  I  was  present  with  you  and  mother? 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  Charlie.  I  was  always  proud  of  my  boyhood  friend. 
Aunt  Lucy  sat  on  the  dais  and  took  a  spirited  interest  in  every  detail  and  I  escorted 
her  home  through  the  deserted  streets  at  1.30  a.m. 

Edie  will  decipher  this  scrawl,  which  it  has  required  some  persistence  to 
complete. 

Ever  your  dearly  loving  son, 

Samuel  Bickersteth 

Less  than  twelve  months  after  the  events  just  recorded  Patteson,  the 
old  President,  died  and  the  directors  appointed  Major  Frank  Astley 
Cubitt  to  succeed  him.  No  history  of  the  Norwich  Union,  however 
limited  in  its  scope,  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  out/ 
standing  qualities  and  character  of  the  new  chairman.  The  Major,  as 
he  was  always  called,  was  a  man  of  very  definite  convictions  and  a  strong 
personality.  He  was  a  man  who,  above  all  else,  to  use  a  colloquialism, 
called  “a  spade  a  spade”.  He  was  looked  upon  by  everybody  as  a  man 
of  the  utmost  honesty  of  purpose  and  of  sound  judgment.  His  record, 
both  in  the  Society’s  service  and  in  other  walks  of  life,  commanded 
respect.  He  had  occupied  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  many  years  and  on  the  death  of  General  Cockburn  in 
1888  he  had  been  elected  Vice/President.  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  he  had  on  leaving  the  university  commenced  a 
military  career  with  the  West  Norfolk  Militia.  During  the  Crimean  War 
he  was  gazetted  to  the  5th  Northumberland  Fusiliers  (the  old  “Fighting 
Fifth”),  and  served  with  his  regiment  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  being 
wounded  in  the  siege  of  Lucknow.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  mutiny 
medal  with  two  clasps  and  possessed  the  Officers’  Volunteer  Medal  for 
long  service.  He  furthermore  held  several  important  local  appointments. 
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C.  A.  B.  BIGNOLD 
A  holiday  snapshot  taken  in  Switzerland  in  1903 


The  closest  understanding  and  confidence  existed  between  the  new 
president  and  the  secretary. 

No  events  of  note  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Fire  Office  during 
the  next  year  or  so,  but  on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  the  office  followed 
what  had  become  an  accepted  tradition,  the  recognition  of  events  of 
national  importance  by  the  recording  of  a  minute  in  the  Society’s  records, 
and  under  date  of  January  28th,  1901,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  and  forwarded,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  president  and 
secretary: 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society 

The  Directors  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  assembled  at  the  Board 
Meeting  this  day,  desire  respectfully  to  tender  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  your  most 
gracious  Consort,  their  most  sincere  sympathy  in  the  irreparable  loss  which  Your 
Majesties  and  the  country  have  sustained  through  the  death  of  your  august  and 
universally  beloved  mother,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

A  new  reign  had  commenced  and  the  Society  had  entered  upon  its 
second  century. 


F.G.— 14 
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Chapter  XXXIII 

A  present  from  Russia — Holidays  in  the  Engadine — Lake  Como — “L’Entente 
Cordiale” — Eaton  Hall — A  toll  of  rats — Freemasonry — The  8.50  train — A  talk 
with  Ellen  Terry — The  Secretary  opens  his  umbrella — Christmas  at  Eaton — An 
unusual  occurrence — San  Francisco — The  Kaiser  in  London 

TO  measure  Charles  Arthur’s  personality  in  its  true  perspective  it 
must  be  realised  that  climate  and  health  were  the  principal  contrL 
butors.  Thus  Norwich,  the  east  coast  and  work  were  responsible 
for  one  side  of  his  life  and  the  sunshine  and  rarified  air  of  Italy  or 
Switzerland,  with  relaxation,  accounted  for  the  other. 

Shortly  after  the  events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  handsome 
present  arrived  from  Russia.  To  this  gift,  dispatched  with  all  the  best 
of  intentions,  may  be  largely  ascribed  the  troubles  which  lay  ahead.  The 
Society’s  Russian  representative  sent  to  my  parents,  in  appreciation  of  the 
reception  he  had  received  in  Norwich,  a  quantity  of  magnificent  sables. 
They  were  taken  to  a  London  expert  and  graded;  some  of  them  were 
made  up  into  a  cape  for  my  mother  and  the  remainder  formed  the  lining, 
collar,  and  cuffs  of  the  heaviest  fur/coat  imaginable.  My  father  was 
immensely  pleased  with  this  present.  Its  originality  appealed  to  him. 
The  coat  was  worn  whenever  there  was  an  excuse.  The  habit  grew  as 
time  went  by  until  in  later  years,  except  on  really  warm  days,  he  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  without  it.  It  became  part  and  parcel  of  him,  and  if 
by  any  chance  he  discarded  it  and  happened  to  catch  cold  the  reason 
attributed  was  that  he  had  gone  out  without  his  fur^coat.  The  wearing 
of  the  coat,  not  unnaturally,  meant  that  as  soon  as  he  took  it  off  he  was 
cold,  thus  it  became  customary  to  work  up  the  temperature  of  the  rooms 
which  he  used  to  more  degrees  Fahrenheit  than  Americans  would  demand 
from  their  central  heating.  On  arrival  at  the  office  on  a  board  day  it  was 
usual  for  a  clerk  to  be  sent  up  to  the  board/room  an  hour  before  the 
meeting  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Holidays  were  spent  on  the  Continent  and  he  would  generally  be 
absent  from  England  for  about  five  or  six  weeks.  I  remember  when  a 
child  at  Pontresina  having  pointed  out  to  me  the  mountains  which  he 
had  climbed  in  the  Engadine — some  of  them  had  entailed  a  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours’  climb.  He  would  explain  that  it  was  little  effort  to  him 
in  an  air  in  which  he  could  breathe  freely.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  holidays  spent  in  Italy.  He  would  take  a  boat  on  Como  and  dive  in, 
telling  the  boatman  to  keep  at  a  respectable  distance,  but  to  watch  in  case 
he  got  cramp,  and  he  would  then  swim  out  into  the  lake  and  cover  a 
distance  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  miles  before  climbing  into  the  boat. 
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In  the  summer  of  1904  Vevey,  on  Lake  Geneva,  was  the  place 
selected  for  a  holiday.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  King  Edward’s 
policy  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  was  becoming  fully  appreciated.  Vevey, 
like  most  other  Swiss  holiday  resorts,  was  packed  with  English,  French, 
and  American  visitors.  The  Swiss  were  anxious  to  show  their  satisfaction 
at  the  realisation  of  a  better  and  closer  understanding  between  Britain  and 
France,  and  the  Trois  Couronnes  Hotel,  where  my  parents  were  staying, 
staged  a  gala  evening.  Charles  Arthur  was  asked  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  evening:  “His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  and  VEntente  Cordiale ”, 
which  he  did  with  effect,  speaking  for  the  most  part  in  English,  but  as 
a  compliment  to  the  Frenchmen  present,  part  of  the  speech  was  delivered 
in  French. 

Eaton  Hall,  before  the  family  moved  out  of  Norwich,  had  been 
occupied  by  a  Norwich  citizen  who  was  the  owner  of  a  large  fruit  shop. 
The  shop  was  supplied  with  produce  grown  at  the  Hall,  thus  there  was 
a  very  large  kitchen  garden  and  no  less  than  a  dozen  glasshouses  of 
different  descriptions.  My  father  took  great  interest  in  the  garden  and  he 
would  make  a  tour  of  inspection  whenever  the  weather  permitted  and 
usually  the  time  selected  for  a  complete  survey  would  be  a  Sunday  morning 
after  church.  When  the  peaches  and  nectarines  were  ripe  these  Sunday 
walks  round  the  garden  were  especially  popular  with  the  family.  The 
rule  was  that  the  fruit  was  never  to  be  touched  except  by  my  parents  or 
by  the  gardener.  The  chief  amusement  was,  however,  of  a  different  nature. 
It  was  the  weekly  toll  of  rats.  This  recalls  a  story.  The  plan  for  keeping 
the  rats  down  was  to  pay  threepence  a  rat;  accordingly,  the  week’s  bag 
was  laid  out  in  a  row  at  the  kitchen  garden  entrance  and  Barrett  the 
gardener  would  appear,  touch  his  cap,  give  an  account  of  how,  when, 
and  where  they  were  caught  and  receive  payment.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  as  the  number  of  rats  on  parade  each  week  increased  as 
time  went  by  the  plan  was  becoming  too  expensive.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  gardener  displayed  his  “kill”  with  pride  my  father  very  slowly 
and  with  great  deliberation,  pointing  with  his  stick,  said:  “Barrett,  I  seem 
to  recognise  that  rat.”  The  following  Saturday  when  he  came  to  the 
study,  as  was  the  custom  to  receive  his  weekly  wages,  he  was  told: 
“Barrett,  I  have  been  thinking  about  all  these  rats,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  curious  that  the  number  killed  each  week  increases. 
I  think  shall  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  making  you  a  present  from  time 
to  time.  If  the  plan  doesn’t  work  I  can  always  employ  a  rat-catcher!” 

During  these  years  Masonry  played  an  important  part  in  Charles 
Arthur’s  life.  He  had  not  only  passed  through  the  chair  of  his  Mother 
Lodge,  Union  52,  but  was  an  officer  in  several  of  the  more  advanced 
degrees — Mark,  Arch,  and  Rose  Croix.  He  was  also  a  Knight  Templar 
and  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  held  Grand  rank  as  a  Past  Grand  Deacon 
of  England.  Other  evening  engagements  varied;  sometimes  it  would  be 
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a  concert  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  or  a  visit  to  the  theatre  when  a  celebrity 
such  as  Dan  Leno  appeared  in  Norwich.  It  was  not  unusual  to  take  a 
box  at  the  theatre  when  Shakespearian  plays  were  produced — on  one 
occasion  it  was  to  see  Irving  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Some  of  the 
greatest  thrills  were  forthcoming  when  an  invitation  was  accepted  for 
some  big  ball  which  was  being  given.  Before  getting  into  the  carriage 
the  maidservants  were  all  invited  into  the  drawing/room  accompanied  by 
the  wives  of  the  gardener  and  coachman  so  as  to  admire  my  mother’s 
ball-room  gown. 

Norwich  Union  business  necessitated  regular  visits  to  London,  and 
about  every  ten  days  the  secretary  had  to  attend  meetings  in  the  city.  He 
hated  having  to  comply  with  general  practice.  He  liked  to  do  things  in 
his  own  way,  which  was  invariably  different  from  other  people’s  ways. 
These  London  visits  caused  no  small  amount  of  excitement.  The 
secretary  always  joined  the  train  at  Trowse  (the  first  station  out  of  Norwich) 
where  all  the  fast  trains  then  stopped.  He  reasoned  that  if  he  got  into 
the  train  at  Norwich  (Thorpe)  he  would  have  to  engage  in  conversation 
with  business  acquaintances  too  early  in  the  morning.  Furthermore, 
Thorpe  Station  was  always  draughty.  On  the  day  before  going  to  London 
a  clerk  would  be  sent  to  the  station-master  at  Trowse  with  a  message: 
“Mr.  Bignold  will  be  catching  the  8.50  train  to-morrow  morning.”  There 
is  no  record  of  the  train  ever  having  been  missed,  but  nevertheless  there 
was  never  more  than  a  minute  to  spare.  Hat,  coat,  and  muffler  would  be 
brought  into  the  dining-room.  Breakfast  would  be  consumed  at  record 
speed — one  stride  from  the  hall  door  and  the  coachman  gave  a  flick  with 
the  whip  and  the  brougham  would  make  off  at  a  breakneck  pace  for 
Trowse.  A  tap  at  the  window  with  a  signet  ring  at  intervals  indicated 
to  the  coachman  that  time  was  being  lost.  As  the  brougham  got  to  a 
point  half-way  down  Bracondale  Hill  and  within  sight  of  the  little  station 
a  porter  would  raise  his  hand,  turn  round,  and  signal  to  the  station-master 
that  the  carriage  was  approaching.  By  this  time  the  train  was  already  in 
the  station.  A  moment  later,  about  half  a  dozen  long  strides  would  carry 
the  secretary  through  the  entrance,  over  the  line,  and  more  often  than 
not,  as  the  train  was  moving,  he  would  take  one  leap  for  a  compartment 
indicated  by  a  porter  who  stood  there  ready  to  slam  the  door  behind 
him.  When  in  London  he  would  usually  stay  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  where  he  had  been  a  member  since  early  manhood.  There  he 
would  do  a  certain  amount  of  entertaining.  In  return  for  this  hospitality, 
he  would  be  invited  to  some  of  the  city  companies’  dinners,  when,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  the  guests  would  be  presented  with  the  most  lavish 
presents,  which  he  brought  home  for  my  mother — a  practice  which  he 
used  jokingly  to  say  owed  its  origin  to  Mafeking  night,  when  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  stay  the  night  at  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
arriving  home  a  day  later  than  expected.  Of  the  return  journeys  from 
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London  there  is  not  so  much  to  relate,  but  two  incidents  may  be  men/ 
tioned.  Once  he  found  himself  travelling  with  Ellen  Terry  and  as  a 
result  two  tickets  arrived  by  post  for  some  play  in  which  she  was  taking 
the  lead.  An  accompanying  note  read:  “Please  accept  in  appreciation  of 
a  most  agreeable  hour  spent  in  the  train/* 

A  story  which  he  used  to  tell  against  himself  is  worth  recording. 
Jumping  into  a  third/class  carriage  at  the  rear  of  the  train  at  Liverpool 
Street,  in  the  days  when  few  corridor  coaches  were  in  use,  he  found  himself 
in  company  with  a  very  tough/looking  customer  who  was  to  be  his 
travelling  companion  as  far  as  Ipswich,  which  was  the  first  halt.  When 
the  train  got  under  way  the  man  proceeded  to  take  down  from  the  rack 
a  brown/paper  parcel  which  he  unpacked  and  displayed  its  contents, 
consisting  of  a  shirt  and  shaving  gear.  He  then  carefully  did  the  parcel 
up  again  and  replaced  it.  This  performance  was  repeated  time  and  time 
again  throughout  the  journey,  but  at  no  time  did  the  man  utter  a  word, 
until  at  length,  when  nearing  the  tunnel  at  Ipswich  (in  those  days  there 
was  no  lighting),  he  came  and  sat  opposite  his  travelling  companion  and 
said:  “Be  so  good!  my  name  is  Patrick  O’Flannagan,  and  sure  as  fate 
I  was  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  the  night  of  the  murders.’*  With  this 
remark  darkness  descended!  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  my  father  moved 
along  to  the  other  corner  and  opened  his  umbrella.  Thus  when  the  train 
arrived  at  the  platform  anyone  interested  in  what  was  going  on  in  that 
“third”  would  have  seen  in  one  corner  a  madman  exhibiting  his  shirt 
and  in  another  the  secretary  of  the  Norwich  Union  holding  out  in  front 
of  him  an  open  umbrella. 

No  account  of  life  at  Eaton  Hall  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  Christmas.  For  some  days  before  the  festival  presents  would 
begin  to  arrive.  They  came  from  places  as  far  apart  as  Edinburgh  and 
Exeter,  Hamburg  and  Lisbon.  Caviare  would  be  sent  from  Moscow 
and  Newtown  Pippins  from  New  York.  The  Norwich  Union  repre/ 
sentatives  never  forgot  their  secretary  at  Christmas/time.  As  the  gifts 
always  consisted  of  edibles  the  family  did  full  justice  to  them.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  with  disastrous  results.  To  a  child  who  had  just  partaken 
of  turkey  and  plum/pudding,  my  father  would  say:  “Perhaps,  old  boy, 
as  you’ve  had  some  caviare  you  had  better  not  take  much  of  the  Devon/ 
shire  cream — your  mother  thinks  it  unwise.”  Christmas  always  brought 
together  a  large  family  gathering  at  Eaton. 

It  was  one  night  in  April  1906  that  something  unusual  occurred. 
Six  o’clock  struck  and  the  secretary  had  not  returned  home.  The  hours 
passed  and  the  family  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  carriage  coming  down 
the  drive.  At  length  bed/time  arrived  and  it  was  past  ten  o’clock  when 
a  messenger  rang  the  bell.  Mr.  Bignold  would  be  home  shortly,  he 
said;  very  important  business  had  detained  him.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
came  home.  A  table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  study  and  the  fire 
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was  made  up.  “There  has  been  a  very  serious  earthquake  and  Dad  is 
very  worried,”  was  the  explanation.  All  kinds  of  questions  were  asked 
by  the  children:  “What  is  an  earthquake?”  “Would  we  have  one  here?” 
“Where  was  San  Francisco  ?”  “If  it  was  so  far  away,  why  did  it  matter  ?” 
At  past  eleven  Corsbie,  the  secretary’s  confidential  clerk,  arrived  in  a 
four/wheeler  carrying  a  large  dispatch  case.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  that  the  lights  were  extinguished. 

The  Norwich  Union  had  weathered  Baltimore  and  several  serious 
conflagrations,  but  an  earthquake  was  something  new.  None  of  the 
companies  knew  how  they  stood.  No  one  could  gauge  the  liability. 
Norwich  Union  commitments  were  heavy.  More  than  four  square  miles 
of  the  city,  comprising  some  five  hundred  blocks,  had  suffered  destruction 
by  fire.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  insurance  companies  would 
not  be  less  than  $200,000,000.  The  fires  had  burned  for  seventy-two  hours. 

As  soon  as  was  practicable  a  full  account  of  the  calamity  was  com- 
municated  to  Norwich  and  a  description  of  how  various  types  of  buildings 
stood  up  to  both  shock  and  fire  was  forwarded,  together  with  any  lessons 
that  were  to  be  learned.  A  summary  of  the  experiences  of  the  Society’s 
representative  (Mr.  Fuller)  in  the  stricken  city  is  of  interest: 

By  a  devious  route  between  two  fires  I  reached  the  Norwich  Union  office 
at  about  8  o’clock  to  find  the  building  on  fire.  I  found  the  floor  had  bulged 
upwards  some  two  or  three  feet.  I  employed  my  time  in  saving  as  much  as  I 
could  of  our  property,  but  within  twenty  minutes  of  my  arrival  the  office  itself 
was  wrapped  in  flames.  In  this  part  of  the  city  the  water-pipes  were  disjointed 
through  the  action  of  the  earthquake,  rendering  the  water  system  practically  useless. 
The  death  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  from  a  falling  chimney  was 
deplorable.  Chief  Sullivan  was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  as  a  fire-fighter. 
The  hand  of  death  had  removed  him  when  he  was  most  needed.  Under  such 
unfavourable  conditions  the  flames  marched  fiendishly  on  without  interference. 
The  blowing  up  of  the  buildings  was  freely  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  checking 
the  fire,  but  for  the  most  part  the  soldiers  who  turned  out  to  help  did  not  understand 
the  use  and  application  of  explosives,  and  it  was  not  till  sappers  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Navy  yard  took  charge  that  better  results  were  attained.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  favourable  wind  to  help  and  an  almost  dead  calm  prevailed.  The  fires 
consequently  burned  sluggishly,  the  flames  being  drawn  skyward.  From  the  roof 
of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  (the  most  modern  building  in  this  part  of  the  city) 
the  sight  which  met  the  eye  was  awe-inspiring.  At  two  o’clock  the  fires  were 
burning  to  the  east  and  south.  The  grand  old  Palace  Hotel  was  in  the  clutches 
of  the  flames.  The  whole  sight  was  frightful  to  behold.  The  conflagration  was 
spreading  slowly  but  deliberately.  To  me  it  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
army  in  action.  The  hope  was  still  entertained  that  at  least  the  fire  would  not 
cross  Sansome  Street,  which  is  80  feet  wide,  but  it  slowly  worked  its  way  south¬ 
ward  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  our  perch  on  the  fourteenth  floor  and  soon 
after  the  whole  structure  was  engulfed  in  flames.  Towards  nightfall  I  left  the 
stricken  city  for  Oakland  and  ultimately  arrived  home.  All  night  long  the  lurid 
light  of  the  conflagration  could  be  seen  and  the  weird  detonations  of  dynamite 
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could  be  heard.  The  following  morning  I  returned  to  the  city  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  as  far  as  I  could,  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  After  passing  round  the 
fire^line  northward  to  Chinatown,  I  went  west  and  south  and  later,  retracing  my 
steps,  approached  the  area  surrounding  the  City  Hall.  This  valuable  structure 
had  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  earthquake  and  was  soon  finished  by  the 
flames.  All  through  Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the  disaster,  the  flames  continued 
to  rage  and  buildings  which  in  the  morning  had  appeared  reasonably  safe,  by 
nightfall  were  converted  into  roaring  furnaces.  Friday  was  well  advanced  when 
the  conflagration  was  really  brought  under  control.  Amongst  the  comparatively 
few  important  buildings  saved  were  the  Post  Office,  Mint,  and  Appraisers 
Building,  and  the  Electrical  Works. 

The  historic  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Russian  Hill,  escaped  destruction.  With  all  the  usual  means  of  transportation 
suspended,  the  automobile  contributed  services  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
throughout  the  catastrophe. 

I  have  witnessed  what  is  doubtless  the  greatest  calamity  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  recorded.  A  sympathetic  world  having  heard  of  the  disaster,  and 
anticipating  the  needs  of  the  hour,  responded  with  promptitude  and  magnanimity 
and  a  debt  of  gratitude  will  surely  endure  far  beyond  the  time  when  the  burned 
and  blackened  ruins  shall  have  made  way  for  the  new  and  greater  San  Francisco. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  June  and  passed  a  vote  of  complete 
confidence  in  the  executive.  A  few  months  later  a  statement  was  issued 
which  amounted  to  this: 

That  the  maximum  commitments  of  the  Norwich  Union  did  not  exceed 
half  a  million.  That  the  Society,  in  common  with  certain  other  British  insurance 
companies,  had  a  special  clause  protecting  them  against  loss  caused  through  or 
by  earthquake,  and  that  such  companies  had  agreed  to  adopt  a  uniform  attitude. 
The  advice  of  counsel  in  Britain  and  America  was  obtained  and  first  opinions 
reached  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  the  effect  that  the  company  was 
not  liable  for  losses  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  earthquake,  but  that  the  onus  of 
proof  rested  with  the  insurance  company  and  that  the  terms  of  all  policies  would 
have  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law  in  force  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  statement  was  followed  by  a  notice  which  appeared  in  The 
Times ,  reading: 

The  Norwich  Union  had  a  protective  earthquake  clause  in  its  policies,  the 
validity  of  which  was  being  investigated,  but  that  in  any  event  all  commitments 
would  be  met  out  of  the  Society’s  balance  at  the  end  of  1905. 

The  board  later  received  intimation  that  the  filing  of  any  suits  in  the 
Federal  Courts  would  involve  the  revocation  of  the  Society’s  licence  to 
do  business  in  California.  No  claims  were  contested,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  Norwich  Union  withdrew  from  California  in  March  1907,  and  it 
was  not  until  five  years  later  that  business  recommenced. 

Before  bringing  this  episode  in  Norwich  Union  history  to  a  close  it 
should  be  observed  that  what  might  have  been  a  staggering  blow  had 
been  averted  by  a  wise  financial  policy  which  enabled  this  heavy  liability 
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to  be  met  out  of  the  undistributed  profits  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account  without  having  to  draw  upon  the  reserve  fund. 

The  San  Francisco  disaster  had  been  surmounted  and  the  Fire  Office 
entered  a  new  era.  World/wide  confidence  in  the  stability  of  British 
insurance  institutions  was  considerably  enhanced  as  a  result  of  the  prompt 
settlement  of  losses  and  for  many  years  British  companies  held  a  pre^ 
eminent  position  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  November  of  1907  Kaiser  Wilhelm  visited  London  and  was 
entertained  at  the  Guildhall.  Charles  Arthur  was  one  of  the  guests.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  German  Emperor  delivered  his  neveMo^be^ 
forgotten  speech  on  AngkvGerman  relations: 

The  main  prop  and  base  for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  between  our  two  countries,  and  I  shall  further  strengthen  them  as 
far  as  in  me  lies.  The  German  nation’s  wishes  coincide  with  my  own. 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  referred  to  an  inscription,  “Blood  is  thicker 
than  water”,  which  he  had  noticed  on  Messrs.  Waring  &  Gillows 
premises,  adding:  “May  this  ever  be  so  between  our  two  countries.” 
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Chapter  XXXI V 

The  new  Act — The  Norwich  and  London  Accident  Association— John  James 
Deuchar — Life  Office  expansion — Surrey  Court  and  the  Dukes  of  Notfolk — New 

Headquarters — Another  centenarian 

THE  year  1908  stands  out  in  Norwich  Union  history.  The  Fire 
Society  had  been  in  existence  hi  years  and  the  Life  Office  was 
celebrating  its  centenary.  Between  the  years  1821  and  1879  the 
government  of  the  Fire  Office  had  been  by  deed  of  settlement — appro/ 
priate,  no  doubt,  when  the  deed  was  executed,  but  now  out/dated  by 
the  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  in  industrial 
concerns,  just  as  in  1879  additional  powers  had  been  sought  and  a 
sub-division  of  the  shares  had  taken  place,  and  the  capital  increased,  so 
now  a  further  extension  of  powers  and  a  modernised  constitution  was 
called  for.  Some  of  the  changes  effected  by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  briefly  specified.  Until  then  the  Society  was  only  empowered  to 
undertake  fire  risks  and  risks  analogous  to  fire.  The  new  Act  included 
provision  for  the  transaction  of  insurances  of  every  description,  including 
fire,  life,  accident,  and  marine.  A  further  subdivision  of  the  shares  took 
place — for  each  of  the  old  ^100  shares  ^12  paid,  four  shares  of  ^25 
with  ^3  paid  were  substituted.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  them  more 
marketable,  and  it  added  to  the  number  of  shareholders.  Permission  was 
also  sought  for  an  increase  of  capital,  and  wider  borrowing  facilities  were 
granted.  On  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  title  of  the  Society’s  chief  officer 
was  changed  and  the  more  embracing  designation  of  general  manager 
and  secretary  adopted. 

In  addition  to  possessing  a  Fire  Office  and  a  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Norwich  was  also  the  home  of  a  flourishing  Accident  Insurance  Conv 
pany.  In  1856  Charles  Suckling  Gilman  and  his  son,  Charles  Rackham 
Gilman,  had  founded  the  Norwich  and  London  Accident  and  Casualty 
Assurance  Association.  This  enterprise  had  as  its  precursor  the  General 
Hailstorm  Insurance  Company,  which  had  been  started  in  1843  (when 
hail  had  caused  immense  damage  to  crops),  and  which  it  subsequently 
absorbed  in  1898.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  business  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  the  largest  provincial  casualty  company 
in  the  country.  The  relationship  of  Gilman’s  Office  with  the  Norwich 
Union  had  from  its  early  days  been  cordial.  Gilman  had  approached 
Sir  Samuel  and  persuaded  him  to  become  the  first  President,  and  he  in 
turn  had  been  followed  by  Patteson,  who  had  retained  the  chairmanship 
until  he  died.  The  company  had  been  originally  formed  to  transact 
personal  accident,  marine  voyage  risks,  and  plate/glass  insurance,  but  in 
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the  course  of  years  expansion  had  taken  place  and  the  business  of  the 
Crown  of  Bristol  had  been  acquired.  In  1908  the  company,  which  had 
by  then  adopted  the  less  cumbersome  title  of  the  Norwich  and  London 
Accident  Association  with  an  office  in  St.  Giles  Street,  Norwich,  was 
transacting  all  classes  of  insurance  usually  associated  with  an  accident 
company.  It  had  branches  in  London  and  in  most  of  the  industrial 
centres  of  the  kingdom.  Its  operations  also  extended  to  America,  Aus/ 
tralia,  India,  and  many  European  countries.  The  authorised  capital 
stood  at  £ 200,000 ,  of  which  .£100,000  was  paid  up.  The  trading  figures 
submitted  to  the  shareholders  in  respect  of  the  sixteen  months  ended 
December  1907  showed  premiums  £404,301,  claims  £237,906,  reserves 
£302,960.  Here  was  what  may  be  described  as  a  ripe  plum,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more  suitable  basket  for  that  plum  to  fall  into  than  that 
of  the  Norwich  Union. 

A  talk  at  the  Liverpool  Street  Hotel  between  the  general  manager 
of  the  Fire  Office  and  Charles  Storey  Gilman,  the  manager  of  the 
Accident  Company,  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  a  committee  comprising 
directors  of  both  institutions  to  try  and  come  to  terms.  An  agreement 
was  come  to  and  under  date  June  4th,  1908,  the  shareholders  were 
circularised  with  a  letter  the  substance  of  which  was  that: 

The  Society  is  to  take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Association  as  from 
the  first  of  January  last,  the  shareholders  of  the  Association  receiving  the  equivalent 
of  £34  per  share,  of  which  £5  will  be  paid  in  cash  and  £29  per  share  in  4% 
First  Debenture  Stock,  to  be  issued  by  the  Society  to  the  amount  of  £580,000. 

An  extract  from  a  memorandum  written  a  few  days  later  by  Charles 
Arthur  to  Charles  Noverre,  the  London  manager  of  the  Fire  Office, 
indicates  his  personal  feelings  in  regard  to  the  price  paid. 

The  nett  cost  of  purchase,  £432,000,  is  less  than  18  months  premium  income, 
which  compares  favourably  with  prices  paid  in  recent  years  in  fire  transactions 
of  similar  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Accident  business  is 
free  from  the  vicissitudes  due  to  conflagration  hazard  that  affect  Fire  business. 

The  purchase  was  in  due  course  completed. 

Charles  Arthur  had  succeeded  his  father  as  a  trustee  of  the  Life  Office, 
which,  notwithstanding  that  its  directorate  included  several  members  who 
were  not  on  the  Fire  Board  and  that  its  management  was  entirely  separate, 
was  still  closely  allied  to  the  sister  institution.  During  the  few  years 
following  Sir  Samuel's  death  the  business  of  the  Life  Society  had  grown 
considerably  but  its  enormous  expansion  dates  from  the  year  1887.  Then 
it  was  that  John  James  Walker  Deuchar  was  appointed  chief  officer. 
Deuchar  came  to  the  Life  Office  with  many  years  of  insurance  experience 
behind  him,  having  received  his  training  with  the  Standard  Life.  He 
later  became  assistant  actuary  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Life.  From  the 
moment  that  he  took  up  his  new  appointment  in  Norwich  he  directed  all 
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his  energies  to  the  extension  of  the  business.  In  1893  the  Reliance  Mutual 
Life  was  acquired.  This  meant  taking  over  seven  thousand  additional 
policies  and  a  large  volume  of  business.  The  progress  made  during  the 
period  of  Deuchar’s  management  up  to  1906,  when  yet  another  company, 
the  Scottish  Imperial,  was  taken  over,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  new 
business  had  increased  nearly  twelvefold,  premiums  showed  a  corre^ 
spondingly  marked  increase,  whilst  the  total  funds  which,  when  he  was 
appointed,  stood  at  £1,872,269,  had  by  then  risen  to  .£6,087,168. 

Up  till  now  the  Life  business  had  been  housed  in  the  portion  of  the 
Surrey  Street  premises  which  in  years  gone  by  had  been  used  by  the  old 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Joint  Stock  Bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bignold 
mansion,  and  later  it  had  overflowed  into  the  house  itself.  The  stables 
were  turned  into  a  storehouse  and  the  coaclvhouse  into  a  refectory,  while 
the  fine  old  elms  with  their  colony  of  rooks  must  needs  disappear,  so  that 
the  yard  might  be  utilised  to  full  advantage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  with  its  phenomenal  expansion,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  additional  office  accommodation  became  imperative.  On  hearing 
that  the  property  exactly  opposite  was  in  the  market,  the  Life  Office  Board 
acted  promptly  and  not  only  acquired  just  such  a  neighbouring  site  as 
they  sought,  but  became  the  owners  of  a  freehold  of  considerable  historic 
interest,  whereon  stood  the  old  city  house  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Their  residence  was  known  as  Surrey  Court  from 
its  association  with  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1547,  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  only  escaping 
a  similar  fate  through  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

Building  operations  were  commenced  in  1901,  and  it  was  towards 
the  close  of  1904  that  the  move  “across  the  street”  was  made.  Having 
decided  to  build,  the  board  made  sure  that  a  building  should  be  erected 
which  was  worthy  of  the  Society.  No  expense  was  spared. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  J.  Skipper,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich.  The 
front,  which  is  of  stone,  reproduces  some  of  the  features  of  the  old 
Amicable  Office  which  stood  in  Serjeant’s  Inn,  London.  On  either  side 
of  the  central  block  are  two  statues,  that  on  the  left  representing  William 
Talbot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  founder  of  the  Amicable,  whilst  that  on 
the  right  depicts  Sir  Samuel  in  his  mayoral  robes.  Above  the  main 
entrance  is  some  stained  glass  dated  1697  which  came  from  Surrey  Court. 
The  spacious  main  office  is  lighted  by  a  dome.  The  walls  are  lined  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  Skyrose  Cipollina,  Rosso 
and  white  marble.  The  principal  rooms,  all  of  which  are  panelled  with 
different  kinds  of  wood,  are  grouped  round  the  main  hall,  which  is 
surrounded  by  an  imposing  colonnade  of  forty  massive  pillars  of  Verde 
Antico  and  Cipollina  marble,  some  of  them  of  ancient  manufacture. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  staff*  can  work  under  such  conditions 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  their  comfort  and  efficiency. 
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In  1908  the  Life  Office  had  been  in  existence  a  hundred  years.  Birth' 
day  celebrations  began  on  Wednesday,  June  17th,  and  lasted  for  two  days. 
Travellers  from  London  were  conveyed  to  Norwich  by  a  special  non-stop 
train  from  Liverpool  Street  in  exactly  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  directors 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  branch  managers,  officials  of  the  Society,  and  repre- 
sentatives  of  other  offices  at  the  Maid’s  Head  Hotel.  So  large  was  the 
gathering  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  party  whilst  the  banquet 
was  in  progress.  A  reunion  took  place  later  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel, 
where  the  toast  list  followed  a  recherche  repast. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  the  next  day  and  was  followed  by  a 
luncheon  served  in  a  pavilion  which  had  been  specially  erected  in  the 
grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  Society’s  offices — 500  guests  were  invited. 
Responding  to  the  toast  of  “Visitors  and  Sister  Institution”,  proposed  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Haynes  Sparrow  Robinson,  my  father  said: 

Much  as  I  appreciate  the  privilege  extended  to  me  in  allowing  me  to  recall 
the  fact  that  it  was  my  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Bignold,  who  had  succeeded 
in  starting  on  a  satisfactory  basis  the  great  institution  which  we  are  to-day  honour¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  so  much  for  private  reasons,  but  as  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  great 
sister  institution  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  that  I  desire  to  express  how 
much  I  value  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  taking  part  in  your  proceedings, 
and  of  assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  associate  myself  as  cordially  with  the  celebration 
of  your  centenary  as  you  did  with  the  Fire  Office  centenary  eleven  years  ago. 

The  festivities  were  brought  to  a  close  with  an  “At  Home”,  given  in 
the  great  central  marble  hall  of  the  office,  where  700  guests  were  present. 
In  referring  to  the  proceedings  in  their  June  issue,  the  Post  Magazine  stated: 
“No  other  British  office  could  have  afforded  equal  accommodation  or 
lent  itself  so  admirably  to  such  a  function.  Great  good  taste  and  correct 
judgment  characterised  every  part  of  the  proceedings.”  The  occasion  had 
been  a  complete  and  outstanding  success. 
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Chapter  XXXV 

John  Large— Jottings  and  recollections  of  a  future  General  Manager — The  junior 
clerk’s  anecdotes — After  a  day’s  work — The  King  visits  Norwich — Funeral  of  H.M. 

King  Edward  VII — Correspondence — Retirement  of  Deuchar — The  President’s 

Garden-party 

PREVIOUS  secretaries  had  been  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  sons  whom  they  could  bring  into  the  business,  thus 
enabling  them,  when  they  thought  it  necessary,  to  strengthen  the 
executive  and  provide  for  continuity. 

Charles  Arthur,  at  that  time  having  no  son  of  a  suitable  age  who 
wished  to  enter  upon  an  insurance  career,  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
right-hand  man.  The  promotion  of  John  Large  to  assistant  secretary  in 
1901  introduced  to  Norwich  one  who  had  already  held  an  important 
dual  appointment  as  manager  for  Scotland  of  both  Fire  and  Life  Societies. 
Large’s  experience  was  great  and  he  quickly  brought  his  technical  know¬ 
ledge  to  bear  upon  the  business.  As  the  years  passed  the  relationship 
between  Charles  Arthur  and  Large  grew  even  stronger.  The  secretary 
would  seldom  come  to  an  important  decision  without  discussing  the 
issue  with  Large,  upon  whose  opinion  he  placed  the  utmost  reliance. 
Large,  on  his  part,  showed  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  chief  and  a 
constant  sympathy  with  him  in  his  ill  health. 

Forty  years  witness  many  changes  and  few  of  those  who  were  then 
members  of  the  staff  are  still  in  the  Society’s  service,  but  there  are  some 
who  can  call  to  mind  those  years,  and  when  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
talk  can  relate  many  good  stories  about  the  office  and  their  old  chief. 
Some  of  the  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Williamson,  later 
general  manager  of  the  Fire  Society,  and  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Kett,  a  junior 
clerk  of  those  days,  who  have  been  good  enough  to  let  me  have  what 
they  term  “a  few  jottings  and  recollections”,  should  certainly  find  a  place 
in  these  pages. 

E.  F.  Williamson  writes: 

My  first  recollection  of  the  Secretary  is  of  being  summoned  to  attend  for  an 
interview  after  having  sat  for  the  examination  which  all  candidates  for  junior 
clerkships  had  to  take  in  those  days.  He  was  sitting  in  the  room  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  on  the  ground  floor  facing  Surrey  Street.  I  remember  the  old-world 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  me,  a  boy  of  16,  and  later  found  that  this  was 
typical  of  his  attitude  to  everyone.  I  suppose  I  made  a  sufficiently  good  impression 
as  a  few  days  afterwards  I  was  told  to  come  for  a  month  on  trial. 

At  this  time  the  Secretary  was  a  man  of  marvellous  physique  and  looked  the 
picture  of  health,  although  even  then  he  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  asthmatic 
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affliction  which  gradually  wore  him  down  and  curtailed  his  life.  It  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  he  was  popular  with  the  staff,  as  he  was  not  the  type  of  man 
either  to  seek  or  even  desire  popularity.  He  had,  however,  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  staff  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  in  some  discussion  and 
criticism  of  him  one  of  the  older  clerks  intervened  and  said,  “But  don’t  forget,  he 
is  a  friend  of  the  staff”. 

This  was  true,  and  I  think  that  he  regarded  the  Norwich  Union  staff  as 
members  of  the  family.  He  was  most  punctilious  in  his  dealings  with  them  and 
invariably  referred  to  them  as  “Gentlemen  of  the  Staff”.  The  total  staff  at  Head 
Office  in  those  days  numbered  about  120  (all  men)  and  the  office  was  still  run 
under  one  Chief  Clerk  in  the  person  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Clark,  known  to  everyone 
as  G.  O.  C.,  initials  which  to-day  would  be  misleading  in  one  respect,  but  very 
much  to  he  point  in  another,  as  he  was  definitely  a  power  in  the  land.  Like  his 
chief,  he  was  a  “character”  and  an  exceptionally  clever  man,  not  only  knowing 
as  near  as  may  be  everything  about  the  office  and  its  business,  but  with  wide 
cultural  interests  outside  in  science  and  art  as  hobbies.  He  affected  an  extreme 
roughness  in  speech  with  the  broadest  Norfolk  accent.  One  day  the  Secretary 
said  to  him,  “You  know,  Mr.  Clark,  what  we  want  in  this  office  is  gentlemen’s 
sons,”  to  which  G.  O.  C.  replied,  “No  we  don’t.  We  want  boys  what  can  write.” 

The  Secretary  was  properly  particular  about  the  courtesies,  then  more  common 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  on  an  occasion  within  my  recollection  he  sent  for  one 
of  my  junior  colleagues  and  said  .  .  .  “it  is  customary  for  young  gentlemen  on  the 
staff  when  they  meet  me  in  the  street  to  take  their  cigarettes  out  of  their  mouths 
and  lift  their  hats”. 

In  my  own  case  I  recollect  overtaking  him  in  St.  Stephen’s  one  day  and, 
thinking  that  he  would  not  see  me,  passing  without  taking  any  notice.  When 
I  got  a  few  yards  ahead  I  remember  hearing  his  penetrating  voice  calling  me  by 
name,  and,  returning,  he  asked  me  to  do  some  trifling  thing.  I  was  quite  sure 
then,  and  still  am,  that  what  he  really  intended  to  do  was  to  let  me  know  that 
I  had  passed  him  without  the  usual  courtesy,  although  he  didn’t  say  so. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Secretary’s  meticulous  attitude  to  those  in  the  service 
which  was  particularly  impressed  upon  me  in  one  instance.  A  matter  had  arisen 
which  had  brought  the  Norwich  Union  into  conflict  with  another  important 
office,  and  it  hinged  upon  certain  information  in  the  possession  of  a  branch 
manager  not  being  known  at  Head  Office.  When  the  trouble  developed  the 
departmental  head  went  to  the  Secretary  in  great  wrath  and  either  said  or  insinuated 
that  the  branch  manager  had  wilfully  withheld  the  facts.  The  Secretary  seldom 
showed  more  than  a  little  annoyance  or  irritation  if  things  didn’t  please  him,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  flared  up  and  said,  “I  would  have  you  understand  that  the 
Norwich  Union  managers  do  not  act  in  that  way”. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kett  writes: 

The  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Bathurst  Bignold  was  not  easy  of  approach,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  he  did  not  care  for  new  faces,  but  when  you  were  successful  in 
obtaining  his  confidence,  provided  you  behaved  yourself,  you  could  rest  assured 
that  you  would  always  receive  just  and  kind  consideration,  so  much  so  that  I  can 
truly  say  during  the  number  of  years  I  served  with  him  in  office  work  or  his 
personal  requirements,  I  never  remember  an  unkind  word  from  him,  and  his 
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charming  smile  when  you  had  pleased  him  in  some  service  made  everything 
worth  while. 

In  my  recollection  of  my  old  chief  one  particular  incident  comes  back  to  my 
mind.  It  was  not  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  Secretary  to  come  in  personal 
contact  with  the  staff,  unless  upon  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  His 
instructions  were  conveyed  via  his  assistant  and  the  heads  of  the  various  depart^ 
ments  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  employed  in  the  Army.  An  edict 
had  gone  forth  that  certain  forms  were  not  to  be  used  or  issued,  and  by  one  of 
those  unfortunate  oversights  which  always  seem  to  occur  when  something  really 
important  is  concerned,  these  very  forms  were  in  fact  used  and  issued.  The  matter 
came  to  light  some  time  later  and  those  involved  were  summoned  to  the  assistant 
secretary’s  room,  a  portent  of  really  great  happenings,  since  he  himself  was  to 
grant  them  an  interview.  When  they  arrived  the  storm  broke  and  he  addressed 
all  concerned  at  great  length  and  in  a  manner  leaving  nobody  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  thought  of  them  and  their  capabilities.  He  had  arrived  at  the  point  of 
delivering  judgment  and  administering  suitable  punishment  (and  the  very  least 
expected  was  summary  dismissal),  when  the  door  opened  and  in  came  the 
Secretary.  To  those  assembled,  what  had,  up  to  then,  been  a  gloomy  foreboding 
now  became  a  certainty,  for  he  had  obviously  arrived  to  confirm  the  sentence 
about  to  be  pronounced.  Faces  were  grave  and  strained  and  one  present  at  the 
time  said  that  literally  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop.  In  a  tense  atmosphere 
he  inquired,  “Large,  Large,  what  is  all  this?”  He  listened  attentively  to  the  recital 
of  misdoings,  his  face  indicating  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  enormity  of  the 
matter  under  investigation,  and  then  replied,  “Oh,  well,  I  don’t  suppose  it  is  likely 
ever  to  happen  again.  Get  outside,  you  fellows,  I  must  speak  to  Large.” 

That  meeting,  needless  to  say,  was  hurriedly  abandoned  and  never  resumed, 
and  it  was  said  by  those  present  that  they  detected  just  the  suspicion  of  a  twinkle 
in  the  eyes  of  the  chief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  intense  business  activity  in  the  years 
following  1906  had  left  its  mark.  It  was  now  becoming  obvious  that  his 
responsibilities  were  imposing  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  constitution. 
When  asked  to  take  on  the  shrievalty,  and  later  the  mayoralty,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  decline — a  great  disappointment.  As  a  magistrate  for  both 
the  city  and  the  county  he  managed  to  serve  on  the  bench  whenever 
possible.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Trustee 
Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  For  the  rest,  when  a  day’s  work 
was  finished  he  was  always  ready  to  get  home,  and  over  the  study  fire  he 
would  spend  his  evenings  reading,  maybe  Dickens  or  Harrison  Ains/ 
worth,  who  was  one  of  his  favourite  authors,  or  perhaps  when  The  Times 
was  laid  aside  he  would  occupy  his  time  with  a  chess  problem  or  in 
looking  through  his  stamp  collection — the  two  latter  pastimes  were  more 
often  than  not  reserved  for  the  holidays  when  my  brother  Rupert  and  I 
were  at  home. 

On  October  25th,  1909,  King  Edward  VII  visited  Norwich.  The 
programme  was  an  ambitious  one.  It  consisted  of  reviewing  the  Terri/ 
torial  Force,  presenting  a  guidon  to  the  King’s  Own  Royal  Regiment 
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of  Norfolk  Yeomanry,  and  colours  to  the  4th  and  5th  Battalions  of  the 
Norfolk  Regiment.  Later  in  the  day  His  Majesty  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  an  extension  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. 

It  was  238  years  since  a  reigning  monarch  had  visited  the  city,  the 
last  time  having  been  when  King  Charles  II,  accompanied  by  his  queen, 
had  entered  Norwich  in  state  in  the  year  1671.  King  Edward  naturally 
found  the  city  ett  fete  for  the  occasion  and  gaily  decorated.  The  Fire  and 
Life  Societies  joined  forces  in  the  erection  of  an  archway  across  the  road 
between  the  two  offices,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the  legend* 
“Our  Policy  is  to  Assure  your  Majesty  of  our  Loyalty  ’.  As  might  be 
expected,  both  institutions  were  largely  represented  in  the  day’s  pro' 
ceedings.  No  less  than  forty  members  of  the  staff  were  on  parade  with 
their  various  units  and  had  the  honour  of  taking  part  in  the  march  past. 
Two  of  the  directors  and  the  general  manager  of  the  Life  Office  were 
members  of  the  Civic  Reception  Committee,  and  four  more  members  of 
the  board  were  presented  to  His  Majesty.  Wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  my  father  took  part  in  the  civic  reception  which  was 
held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall. 

Six  months  later  King  Edward  died.  At  a  board  meeting  held  on 
May  9th,  1910,  the  directors  passed  a  resolution  recording  their  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  Royal  Family,  and  resolutions  of  condolence  were 
forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  for  transmission  to  Queen  Alexandra  and 
King  George  V. 

Under  date  of  May  21st  my  father  wrote  to  me  at  Charterhouse: 

We  got  home  last  night  after  a  four  hours’  journey,  there  being  only  Sunday 
train  service,  after  having  seen  the  great  procession.  Sam  and  Aunt  Cecy  were 
also  with  us — the  former  went  with  the  “Queue”  to  see  the  Lying  in  State  on 
Thursday;  it  took  him  3  hours.  I  didn’t  attempt  it.  We  were  most  interested 
with  the  wonderful  sight  yesterday.  Apart  from  the  pageantry  the  splendid  respect 
and  stillness  of  the  dense  crowds  was  remarkable,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  such  a  people  couldn’t  be  in  favour  of  breaking  up  our  Constitution.  It  was 
very  impressive  and  made  as  bright  as  could  be,  under  the  circumstances,  which 
no  doubt  would  have  been  his  wish.  The  nine  kings  being  present  was  an  unprece^ 
dented  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  missed  you  all  three  so  much  and  would  have 
loved  to  have  had  you  with  us.  I  was  sorry  afterwards  not  to  have  taken  Chris 
up.  The  place  was  draughty,  but  I  hope  I  shan’t  get  worse  from  it,  or  your 
mother  either  from  fatigue.  The  seats  were  good  and  the  office  did  it  very  well. 
Read  Rupert’s  letter  also  and  his  papers  from  me.  I  can’t  be  sure  of  anything  till 
the  Annual  Meeting  is  over  on  the  31st  inst.,  but  if  we  can  we  shall  then  try  and 
get  down  to  see  you  both.  Aunt  Lucy  dines  with  us  to-night.  I  offered  her  a 
place,  but  she  didn’t  care  to  go  up,  having  just  returned  home.  Let  me  know 
about  your  work  and  cricket  also.  With  fondest  love  and  prayers. 

The  suggested  visit  to  Charterhouse  did  not  on  this  occasion  material' 
ise.  Business  delayed  the  annual  holiday  which  this  year  my  parents 
spent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  Sandown,  two  months  later,  he  wrote: 
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CHARLES  ROBERT  BIGNOLD 

1892- 

From  a  portrait  in  oils  by  David  J agger 


THE  NORWICH  WAR  MEMORIAL 

From  the  sketch  by  the  architect,  Sir  Edwin  L.  Lutyens,  R.A 


July  26th 

Just  a  few  words  before  post  goes  to  say  we  have  arrived  here  this  afternoon. 
The  weather  has  improved — if  it  will  only  last  it  may  do  me  good.  We  went 
through  Godaiming  at  1.45  (about)  without  stopping,  and  thought  of  you  both 
and  wished  we  could  have  seen  you.  I  am  sorry  about  the  French  Master’s  report, 
but  I  am  glad  you  wrote  and  told  me.  I  am  pleased  you  think  the  other  masters 
have  reported  favourably.  I  hope  Tod1  won’t  be  very  much  annoyed.  I  am 
thinking  of  you  both. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  marked  “Copy”  which  relates  to  this  year 
was  to  Deuchar,  his  opposite  number  at  the  Life  Office: 

I  know  you  told  me  of  the  probability,  but  now  it  has  come  about  I  am 
particularly  sorry  for  the  cause  which  has  forced  upon  you  the  decision  to  retire. 
I  only  trust  that  with  freedom  from  responsibility  you  will  find  that  your  usual 
good  health  will  return.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  feel  that  the  Life  Office  is  not  to 
be  altogether  robbed  of  your  services. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  Major  Cubitt  gave  a  garden-party  at 
Thorpe  Hall  to  the  Fire  Office  staff  in  celebration  of  his  having  completed 
forty  years  as  a  director.  My  father  wrote  to  me  at  Carlton  Colville 
Rectory,  where  I  was  staying  with  my  uncle: 

You  will  anyway  be  returning  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  for  your  birthday 
and  your  mother  and  I  are  going  to  a  garden-party  which  the  Major  is  giving 
on  the  24th,  and  we  should  wish  to  take  you  with  us.  They  are  such  old  friends 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  mind,  and  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it  and  it  may  be  all 
to  the  good  that  you  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  staff. 

1  A.  H.  Tod,  M.A.,  Housemaster  of  Verites  (Charterhouse). 


F.G.— 15 
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Chapter  XXXVI 

Resignation — On  Cologne— Agadir— The  war  clouds  gather— Return  to  England 
—Presentations— Family  correspondence— Another  service  in  Spixworth  Church— 
The  Majors  letter— The  Reverend  Canon  Bignold— Samuel  Pipkins  tribute 


IT  will  probably  be  well  to  allow  correspondence  for  the  most  part  to 

tell  the  story  of  the  last  few  years  of  Charles  Arthur’s  life.  I 

At  Easter  1911  I  left  Charterhouse,  and  when  my  parents  went 

for  their  holiday  they  took  me  with  them  and,  before  going  to  Switzerland, 

left  me  in  the  care  of  a  German  family  in  Munich,  where  I  was  to  spend 

a  year  learning  German,  attending  lectures  at  the  University,  and,  it  was 

hoped,  gaining  some  experience  of  insurance  business  by  daily  attendance 

at  the  offices  of  the  Munchner  Ruckversicherung. 

Some  weeks  before  starting  on  this  holiday  my  father  had  been  far 

from  well,  and  it  was  realised  that  he  would  in  any  case  have  to  be  abroad 

for  a  longer  period  than  usual  so  as  to  recuperate,  but  what  actually  came 

to  pass,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  which  follows,  had  not 

been  foreseen.  T 

Lugano, 

October  i$tbt  1911 

I  am  now  able  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  in  my  bedroom,  but  I  have  had  rather  a 
sharp  attack  and  am  afraid  cannot  expea  to  get  my  strength  back  again  for  a  little 
time.  When  I  parted  from  you  a  month  ago  I  was  really  feeling  hopeful  as  to 
my  being  able  to  resume  work  on  my  return,  and  I  got  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Major  Cubitt  falling  in  with  my  proposal  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
in  Oaober.  Naturally  I  could  not  foresee  that  I  should  get  another  cold,  and 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  write  and  tell  the  Major.  I  have  ascertained  privately  from 
him  that  in  the  event  of  my  giving  up  they  would  be  prepared  to  grant  me  a  liberal 
retiring  allowance  and  offer  me  a  seat  on  the  Board.  Of  course,  to  give  up  the 
managership,  which  has  been  continuously  in  our  family,  is  a  bitter  trial  and 
one  against  which  I  have  long  struggled.  I  had  too,  as  you  know,  much  looked 
forward  to  being  able  to  be  still  the  chief  when  you  entered  the  office,  but  this 
unfortunate  attack  coming  when  it  did,  seems  almost  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
path  which  I  should  follow  and  which  perhaps,  hard  though  it  may  seem  now, 
may  be  best  for  my  health  and  even  for  your  interest  too.  At  any  rate  it  is  an 
important  point  that  I  should  have  a  seat  on  the  Board  and  so  be  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  that  goes  on.  I  wrote  the  Major  that  I  would  let  him  know  definitely 
my  decision  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

This  letter  was  followed  up  by  another  ten  days  later,  an  extract  from 
which  reads: 


Now,  dearest  boy,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  with  feelings  of  very  real 
sorrow  yesterday  sent  in  my  resignation.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  cost  me  to  write 
the  letter  and  post  it,  but  it  is  done  and  I  must  pray  God  that  it  is  for  the  best. 
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he  letter  to  Major  Cubitt  read  thus: 

Grand  Hotel  Splendide, 

Lugano, 

October  25th,  1911 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in 
view  of  the  unreliable  condition  of  my  health,  which  has  recently  given  me  further 
cause  for  anxiety,  that  the  right  course  for  me  to  take  is  to  place  my  resignation 
of  the  position  of  General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Society  in  the  hands  of  yourself,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  in 
taking  this  step  I  feel  every  confidence,  bearing  in  mind  my  long  service  and 
exceptional  association  of  my  family  with  the  Office  since  its  foundation  under 
their  auspices  114  years  ago,  that  I  shall  receive  generous  treatment  from  the 
Directors.  The  severance  of  the  official  ties  with  the  dear  old  office  is  indeed  a 
bitter  trial  to  me,  but  it  is  one  which  I  am  of  the  opinion  I  ought  no  longer  to 
shrink  from  in  fairness  to  all  concerned.  No  one  is  more  deeply  conscious  of  the 
many  shortcomings  connected  with  my  managership  than  myself,  but  it  will  be 
some  consolation  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  life  if  I  may  feel  that  during 
a  period  of  unparalleled  competition  and  new  developments  in  the  Fire  Insurance 
world,  I  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the  name  of  the  Norwich  Union  well 
to  the  front,  and  if  at  the  close  of  my  career  it  can,  as  I  hope,  be  truly  said  that 
the  name  of  the  old  office  was  as  highly  respected  as  at  any  previous  period  of  its 
existence.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  add  more,  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  in 
the  first  place  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  and  especially  of  yourself,  who  is  now  the  only 
Director  surviving  of  those  who  held  office  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  and, 
secondly,  of  acknowledging  with  the  deepest  gratitude  the  unswerving  loyalty 
and  devotion  extended  to  me  at  all  times  by  my  much  valued  friend,  Mr.  Large, 
and  all  those  who  have  served  under  me  on  the  Head  Office  staff. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  A.  Bathurst  Bignold 

P.S. — I  know  from  what  you  have  already  written  me  that  the  Directors  will 
later  on  remember  my  great  desire  to  have  a  place  found  at  Head  Office  for  my 
son  (Bob),  C.  R.  Bignold.  He  is  at  present  too  young,  but  is  now  at  work  in 
Germany  finishing  his  education  and  with  a  view  to  fitting  himself  for  a  future 
appointment. 

To  this  the  Major  replied: 

Thorpe  Hall, 

Norwich 

October  31st 

Dear  Bignold, 

I  have  already  acknowledged  receipt  of  your  letter,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Directors  at  their  meeting  yesterday.  They  fully  shared  my  deep  feeling  of  sorrow 
which  I  have  already  conveyed  to  you  in  a  personal  letter  that  the  state  of  your 
health  has  compelled  you  to  place  your  resignation  in  our  hands.  In  the  regrettable 
circumstances  they  seem  bound  to  accede  to  your  wishes  and  I  send  you  enclosed 
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copy  of  the  Board’s  minute  which  we  trust  will  be  in  every  way  satisfactory  to 
you.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  relief  from  the  cares  of  business  may  lead  to 
the  complete  restoration  of  your  health  and  that  before  very  long  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  you  as  a  colleague  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

I  think  it  only  right  to  repeat  here  officially  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
in  my  personal  letter  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Board, 
that  your  long  and  devoted  services  to  the  Society  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
and  we  feel  that  you  have  not  only  worthily  maintained  but  added  to  the  distin- 
guished  record  of  your  family  name  in  the  history  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Office.  I 

Yours  very  truly  and  sincerely, 

Frank  A.  Cubitt 

Writing  to  me  on  November  3rd,  my  father  closes  this  correspondence 
with  these  sentences: 

On  the  whole  I  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  I  have  a  secure  pension  for  life.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  learn  that  Mr.  Large 
is  to  be  my  successor.  I  have  received  a  number  of  nice  letters,  including  one 
from  Mr.  Tuck.  This  is  important,  as  he  is  Vice-President,  and  in  it  he  says: 
“If  alive  I  shall  wish  to  support  your  son  coming  into  the  Office  later  on.”  I  also 
had  a  most  friendly  letter  from  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  one  from 
Morgan  Owen  from  the  Alliance.  I  love  to  receive  all  your  news.  I  should  like 
you  to  try  and  go  to  the  opera  for  Christmas.  If  plans  materialise  and  you  return 
to  England  for  three  weeks  early  in  the  New  Year  no  doubt  you  will  stay  with 
Aunt  Lucy.  I  should  like  you  to  make  a  point  of  going  down  to  Charterhouse, 
when  I  hope  your  visit  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  you  in  touch  with  your  old 
schoolfellows.  I  also  want  you  to  arrange  with  Tod  for  Rupert  to  join  the  O.C. 
Club,  which  I  think  is  important  for  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  you  break 
your  journey  at  Cologne  the  Dom  Hotel  near  the  Cathedral  is  good.  Your 
mother  and  I  stayed  there  some  years  ago.  The  sights  there  are  the  Cathedral, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings,  St.  Ursula’s  Church  and  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  and  the  old  Bridge  of  Boats.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  walk  across  one 
bridge  and  return  by  the  other.  Then  there  is  the  original  eau-de-Cologne  shop 
in  Gegenunter  dem  Julicks  Platz. 

The  international  situation  during  the  years  1911  and  1912  was  very 
disturbed.  On  July  1st,  191 1,  the  German  gunboat  Panther  had  appeared 
off  Agadir — all  through  the  summer  feeling  ran  high.  September  saw 
the  tunnels  and  bridges  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  being  patrolled 
night  and  day  in  constant  expectation  of  an  immediate  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  following  are  extracts  taken  at  random  from  letters  which 
passed  between  my  father  and  myself  during  this  anxious  period. 

Innsbruck, 

(Father  to  son)  July  25th ,  1911 

I  am  most  interested  in  all  you  tell  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  always  remember, 
old  boy,  that  you  are  a  guest  in  another’s  country.  To  think  what  you  like  is 
your  privilege,  but  remember  it  is  not  necessarily  wise  or  courteous  to  show  your 
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feelings.  I  think,  personally,  that  Lloyd  George’s  Mansion  House  statement  is 
well  timed.  I  only  hope  it  will  have  the  effect  of  quietening  things  down.  Let 
me  know  what  the  atmosphere  is  after  it  has  sunk  in.  I  am  not  an  alarmist  and 
pray  for  the  best,  but  I  should  like  you  to  keep  always  some  ready  cash  by  you 
in  case  you  had  to  return  or  may  be  join  us  here,  or  elsewhere. 

Munich, 

(Son  to  father)  October  12th ,  1911 

People  here  say  England  will  remain  neutral  unless  it  becomes  a  religious  war, 
and  the  Moslems  were  to  rise,  then,  with  the  millions  of  Musselmen  subjects  under 
our  flag,  we  should  have  to  intervene.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  passed  the 
Rathaus — there  was  nothing  short  of  a  panic.  Men  were  shouting  war  and  hurling 
themselves  about  to  catch  sight  of  a  telegram  which  had  been  stuck  up,  saying 
that  the  French  had  taken  the  forts  at  Agadir  by  force  and  hoisted  the  French  flag. 
Of  course,  pure  fabrication,  but  fancy  playing  such  a  jest. 

Munich, 

(Son  to  father)  October  18th ,  1911 

Feeling  is  very  strained,  in  fact  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  a 
very  bitter  feeling  against  England.  One  sees  it  on  all  sides,  tho’  I  must  admit, 
to  me  personally  everybody  appears  to  be  very  nice.  None  the  less,  one  cannot 
help  sensing  it.  The  other  day  there  were  about  fifteen  men  in  a  restaurant  and 
I  was  at  a  table  close  by.  One  of  the  Germans  began  talking  about  the  British 
Fleet — it  ended  in  uproar.  I  could  not  understand  all  that  was  said,  but  the 
manager  had  to  interfere.  They  got  so  excited,  swearing  and  shaking  their  fists. 

Lugano, 

(Father  to  son)  November  3rd ,  1911 

Thank  you  for  your  interesting  letter.  Did  I  tell  you  some  time  back  I  had 
a  long  letter  from  Storey?1  He  refers  to  having  heard  that  “burring”2  noise  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  which  your  mother  has  so  often  spoken  of  when  she  has 
been  unable  to  sleep.  He  says  that  he  is  convinced  that  when  it  ceases  for  a  bit 
it  is  that  it  changes  course  and  circles  round.  Your  mother  also  had  much  the 
same  news  from  her  friend  Ellie  at  Cromer.  It  is  all  unpleasant  and  makes  one 
really  uneasy.  Please  do  as  I  ask  you,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so — I  wish 
you  to  call  on  the  British  Minister.3  You  may  find  it  very  useful.  I  believe  he 
knows  your  Uncle  Frank.  Remember,  please,  I  wish  it,  dear  boy. 

Munich, 

(Son  to  father)  June  16th ,  1912 

Last  night  I  went  to  dine  with  the  Von  Liepzigs — rather  an  ordeal  in  a  way. 
I  did  no  hand  kissing  as  I  thought  it  wasn’t  expected  of  me,  and  as  things  are 
now  it  wouldn’t  be  sincere.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  nice  people,  especially 
him,  I  thought.  They  also  had  an  officer  there  who  was  interesting,  but  his  chief 
topic  of  conversation  was  “the  prospect  of  Zeppelin’s  airship  flying  over  London”, 
which  didn’t  strike  me  as  being  particularly  healthy. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1912  my  parents  returned  to  England. 
My  father’s  health  had  considerably  improved,  that  is  to  say  that  he  had 
1  Coachman  at  Eaton  Hall.  2  Zeppelins.  3  Sir  Vincent  Corbett. 
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chill  which  caused  anxiety.  All  medical  attention  was,  of  course,  forth/ 
coming,  but  from  the  moment  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  attack  was 
not  following  its  usual  course,  little  hope  remained.  My  mother’s  opinion 
was  worth  more  than  that  of  any  doctor.  So  many  attacks  in  the  past 
had  been  overcome  that  when  the  end  came  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  realise  that  the  long  struggle  was  over. 

Looking  back,  as  the  writer  can  do,  on  the  last  decade  of  his  father’s 
life,  he  is  filled  with  admiration  at  the  courage  which  he  showed,  often 
in  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  In  spite  of  the  distressing  drawback 
of  ill  health  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  did  not  enjoy  life.  There  is 
no  truth  in  a  statement  published  in  an  appreciation  of  his  life  when  he 
died,  to  the  effect  that  before  the  end  came  he  expressed  himself  as  being 
“tired  of  always  fighting  against  death”.  On  all  grounds  such  a  statement 
as  coming  from  him  is  improbable.  Such  a  disposition  as  his  was  much 
more  likely  to  accept  any  eventuality  which  he  felt  to  be  inevitable,  and 
having  lived  the  life  of  a  true  Christian  in  all  respects,  he  was  well  able 
to  reconcile  himself  to  “come  what  may”.  Moreover,  his  health  after  his 
retirement  from  active  business  life  had  improved  and  he  looked  forward 
to  seeing  his  still  growing  family  embark  upon  their  respective  careers. 

Just  as  Charles  Arthur’s  life  differed  widely  from  the  lives  of  his 
predecessors,  so  did  the  parting.  The  funeral  was  at  Spixworth,  where 
he  was  laid  to  rest  after  a  service  in  the  little  church  where,  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier,  he  had  married  my  mother.  Although  the  coffin 
was  conveyed  along  the  same  route  as  that  which  old  Sir  Samuel 
traversed  on  his  last  journey — for  Spixworth  is  the  next  village  beyond 
Catton — in  contrast  to  the  mile/long  procession  then  witnessed,  no  more 
than  four  or  five  coaches  followed  the  hearse  which  was  escorted  by  two 
mounted  policemen  to  the  city  boundary.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
a  number  of  personal  friends,  nearly  all  of  the  Norwich  Union  directors, 
several  branch  managers,  and  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  the 
Head  Office  staff.  The  Life  Office,  Savings  Bank,  and  the  various 
masonic  lodges  with  which  he  was  associated,  were  all  represented. 
The  lesson  and  the  committal  sentences  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  who  was  then  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Of  the  large  number  of  letters  received  two  or  three  should  be  given 
special  mention.  Major  Cubitt  wrote: 

On  my  return  from  Lingwood  I  find  a  note  confirming  all  I  was  too  much 
afraid  of  when  I  drove  away  yesterday.  A  most  cruel  and  untimely  blow  for  you 
all,  and  for  many  of  us  who  have  known  your  father  from  his  babyhood,  a  very 
grievous  loss  also,  especially  for  myself,  for  to  me  it  is  the  severance  of  a  close 
and  very  happy  relationship  in  business  and  socially  through  so  many  years. 

With  Charles  Arthur  gone  all  of  the  Colonel’s  sons  were  dead  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Bignold,  Rector  of  Carlton  Colville, 
Suffolk,  referred  to  several  times  in  these  pages  as  “Reggy”.  He  survived 
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until  I944>  when  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty^four  years.  Of 
him  the  late  Bishop  Pollock  said:  “I  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most 
saintly  and  wisest  of  my  rural  deans.”  Much  that  he  wrote  at  the  time  of 
his  brother’s  death  is  too  intimate  for  publication,  but  a  paragraph  of  one 
of  his  letters  may  be  quoted: 

I  entirely  agree  with  all  you  say.  I  am  quite  sure,  humanly  speaking,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  mother’s  ever  watchful  care  your  father  would  not  have  been 
with  us  as  long  as  he  was.  You  know  without  my  saying  it,  if  Charlie’s  children 
were  my  own  I  don’t  think  I  could  care  for  them  more,  their  success  and  troubles 
will  always  be  my  own. 

One  last  tribute  before  bringing  to  a  close  this  record  of  Charles 
Arthur’s  life — to  Julian  Cubitt,  the  Major’s  son,  who  held  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  London  manager  of  the  Fire  Office,  Samuel  Pipkin,  the  then 
general  manager  of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  personalities  of  the  insurance  world,  wrote: 

I  am  indeed  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bignold.  I  have 
always  regarded  him  with  affectionate  esteem.  We  sat  beside  each  other  for  years 
at  the  Fire  Offices*  Committee,  as  his  father  had  sat  beside  me  also  from  1884. 
There  was  a  charm  about  both  of  them,  but  to  me  as  a  youngster  a  certain  awe 
was  mingled  with  my  regard  towards  the  father,  but  to  his  son  nothing  but  a 
warm  feeling  for  the  man  himself,  and  an  admiration  for  that  perfect  poise  of 
manner,  that  genial  yet  selFpossessed  graciousness,  that  complete  non^advertise^ 
ment,  which  made  companionship  with  him  for  only  two  days  each  three  weeks 
a  delight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  And  he  is  gone!  I  well  remember  his  last 
conversation  with  me  since  his  retirement.  It  was  of  so  confidential  a  nature  that 
no  one  but  the  most  perfect  gentleman  and  sincerest  friend  could  have  engaged 
in  it.  I  heartily  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Bignold  and  his  family  and  join  with  you 
and  all  his  friends  in  reverently  saying  Requiescat  in  pace! 
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Part  V 

CHARLES  ROBERT  BIGNOLD 


Chapter  XXXVII 

Early  memories — Schooldays — Munich  before  the  First  World  War — Duelling 
— Cafe  life — Commencement  of  an  insurance  career — A  walk  to  Berchtesgarten 

FROM  the  first-floor  window  of  what  was  then  a  well-known 
jeweller’s  shop  overlooking  Norwich  Market  Place,  I  heard 
Edward  VII  proclaimed  King. 

There  are  earlier  episodes  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  my  childhood 
which  I  vaguely  recall,  but  this  proclamation  ceremony  which  took  place 
when  I  was  eight  years  old  is  clearly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  It  was 
not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  I  learned  with  great  disappointment 
that  the  wearer  of  the  brilliant  red  robe,  who  was  the  central  figure  on 
the  dais  erected  in  front  of  the  Guildhall,  was  not  His  Majesty,  as  I  had 
supposed,  but  only  His  Worship  the  Mayor. 

A  year  later,  seated  at  the  same  window,  I  looked  down  upon  columns 
of  marching  troops.  The  South  African  War  was  over.  It  was  to  the 
Market  Place  that  the  citizens  flocked  to  welcome  home  their  menfolk 
who  for  the  most  part  had  enlisted  in  the  Norfolk  Regiment.  Intense 
excitement  prevailed  when,  with  bands  playing,  the  Norwich  contingent 
marched  through  the  central  streets  of  their  home  town. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  events  above  referred  to  I  was  sent  to  a 
preparatory  school.  Tyttenhanger  Lodge  was  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
house  stood  upon  the  main  road  between  St.  Albans  and  Barnet.  It  was 
quite  a  good  school  and  I  was  happy  there.  One  of  the  chief  attractions 
was  the  annual  visit  of  the  gipsies  to  the  neighbourhood  for  the  Barnet 
Fair.  On  half-holidays  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  boys  would  find  their 
way  up  to  the  caravans  and  watch  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  have  their 
fortunes  told  by  “the  old  woman  in  the  tent”  who  gazed  into  a  crystal 
bowl.  The  outstanding  event  of  my  school  life  at  Tyttenhanger  occurred 
on  a  certain  Saturday  night  in  the  summer  term.  Lord  George  Sanger’s 
Circus  passed  through  the  village  and  the  school  assembled  at  the  gates 
to  watch  the  long  trail  of  animals  pass  by.  On  the  following  day  it 
became  known  that  one  of  the  lions  had  escaped.  The  school  was 
consequently  informed  that  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon  walk  was  can¬ 
celled.  Not  to  be  outdone,  five  of  us  boys  decided  to  go  out  and  have 
a  lion  hunt.  Mercifully  our  curiosity  was  left  unsatisfied,  for  the  lion  was 
captured  in  a  copse  five  miles  away,  but  as  a  result  of  this  escapade  I  was, 
for  some  time,  not  in  great  favour  with  the  Headmaster.  Whether  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  would  have  lasted  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  by  unexpectedly  becoming 
the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  accident  any  antagonism  he  may  have  felt 
for  me  was  turned  to  sympathy.  During  the  summer  holidays,  whilst 
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playing  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  I  managed  to  shut  my  hand  in  the 
conservatory  door.  This  meant  an  extra  six  weeks*  holiday,  provided  me 
throughout  life  with  an  excuse  for  being  an  unusually  bad  writer,  and 
as  every  passport  I  have  ever  possessed  records  under  the  heading  of 
“Distinctive  Marks” — “First  joint  of  index  finger  of  right  hand  missing”, 
I  am  never  allowed  to  forget  that  game  of  hide  and  seek  and  the  resultant 
accident. 

In  1907  I  went  to  Charterhouse  and  three  years  later  my  brother 
Rupert  joined  me  there.  We  were  both  in  Verites”,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  houses  that  form  the  central  block  of  the  school  buildings.  I  do 
not  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  critics  of  our  public  schools  who  in 
recent  years  seem  to  have  taken  a  delight  in  singling  out  Charterhouse 
for  disparagement.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  school  life  for 
a  delicate  boy  was  admittedly  Spartan.  Every  morning  there  was  early 
morning  chapel  at  seven  o’clock — in  the  depth  of  winter  this  was  a 
perishingly  cold  ordeal.  The  Surrey  hills  all  the  year  round  may  surely 
be  described  as  “bracing”.  Overcoats  were  forbidden — caps  had  to  be 
worn  with  the  peaks  covering  the  back  of  the  neck  instead  of  providing 
some  protection  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  forehead,  and  if  one  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  put  down  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  for 
early  morning  drill  the  chances  of  getting  any  breakfast,  unless  one  was 
a  favourite  of  the  house  butler,  were  slender. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Rendall  was  the  Headmaster.  T.  E.  Page,  that  famous 
classical  scholar  always  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  his 
long  black  morning  coat  and  his  almost  white  Harris  tweed  trousers,  and 
old  Mr.  Girdlestone  (known  as  “Duck”),  who  rumour  had  it  always 
threatened  to  sell  his  house  to  a  girls’  school  if  he  were  superannuated, 
were  two  of  the  senior  housemasters.  During  my  first  term  (Quarter) 
my  form  master  was  Geoffrey  Bickersteth,1  who  was  then  a  temporary 
member  of  the  teaching  staff. 

My  own  record  at  the  school  was  nothing  brilliant.  I  never  got  higher 
than  the  underfifth,  but  probably  because  of  this  I  enjoyed  for  the  last 
two  years  of  school  life  the  coveted  position  of  being  head  of  Long  Room. 
This  in  effect  meant  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  thirty  to 
forty  boys  in  “Verites”  who  were  members  of  the  lower  school.  I  never 
was  any  good  at  cricket,  and  in  those  days  when  the  memory  of  such 
men  as  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Walters  and  G.  O.  Smith  was  still  green,  only 
those  possessing  exceptional  prowess  stood  any  chance  of  obtaining 
Football  1  st  XI  colours.  I  was  reserve  man  for  the  School  Fives  pair 
and  used  to  go  in  for  high  diving  until  I  lost  my  nerve.  The  cause  of 
this  was  that  an  underwater  swirl  had  been  created  through  the  driving 
of  piles  into  the  riverbed  with  a  steam  hammer,  and  this,  catching  me 
unawares,  brought  on  temporary  deafness. 

1  Professor  Bickersteth,  Aberdeen  University. 
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Towards  the  end  of  my  time,  having  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  of 
which  I  was  “guilty” — of  having  bribed  the  school  sergeant  with  gifts 
of  tobacco  to  excuse  my  attendance  at  early  morning  punishment  parades 
— it  may  be  said  that  when  in  19 1 1  my  school  career  ended  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  steered  clear  of  any  major  trouble. 

My  father  had  no  strong  views  as  to  whether  my  education  should  be 
continued  by  my  going  up  to  Cambridge,  or  by  spending  two  years  on 
the  Continent,  so  as  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
Accordingly  he  gave  me  the  choice  and,  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  himself  elected  to  travel,  I  decided  on  the  latter  course.  Germany  in 
1911  was  clearly  heading  for  war.  Her  attitude  towards  foreign  Powers 
was  aggressive,  whilst  her  treatment  of  foreigners  resident  in  her  country, 
particularly  those  of  French  or  Polish  nationality,  was  offensive.  The 
Army  was  everywhere  in  evidence  and  the  police  officious.  The  various 
student  Vereins  sought  opportunities  to  create  strife  within  their  organisa/ 
tions.  Munich,  whither  my  father  decided  to  send  me,  attracted  a  large 
foreign  population.  The  Art  Galleries,  the  Music  Academy,  and  the 
University  drew  large  numbers  of  students  to  the  Bavarian  capital. 
Foreigners  lived  very  much  in  watertight  clubs  and  restaurants.  Thus 
one  restaurant  or  cafe  would  have  a  clientele  which  would  be  almost 
entirely  French.  The  Poles,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  would  all  have  their 
own  favourite  rendezvous.  My  father  attached  great  importance  to  his 
sons  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  home,  and  he  expected  me  to  write 
him  a  weekly  letter.  As  he  possessed  the  family  characteristic  of  keeping 
his  children’s  letters,  many  of  those  which  I  wrote  him  found  their  way 
back  to  me  when  he  died. 

A  description  of  episodes  during  my  stay  in  Munich  is  best  given  in 
extracts  from  my  letters  home. 

November  $th,  1 91 1 

Duelling  is  very  prevalent  here.  The  university  term  here  began  about  a 
month  ago  and  already  one  out  of  every  4  or  5  students  you  meet  is  wearing 
a  black  silk  skulbcap,  which  means  that  his  head  had  been  ripped  open  in  a 
duel.  It  gives  a  cheerful  atmosphere  to  the  place!  but  it  doesn’t  make  me  envious 
to  be  a  student.  I  prefer  to  be  a  man  of  peace  rather  than  war,  but  all  these 
fellows  have  most  warlike  instincts. 

March  2nd ,  1912 

Yesterday  I  went  to  a  private  duel.  A  man  came  round  for  me.  I  know  one 
of  the  fellows  who  fought.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  saw  two  fights,  but  one  was  only 
an  ordinary  students’  fight.  The  place  we  went  to  was  changed  as  the  police 
always  like  to  pretend  they  don’t  know  where  a  fight  is  taking  place,  so  they  go 
to  the  wrong  place.  The  other  fight  was  a  real  got^up  one  what  they  call  a 
“forderung”.  One  of  the  fellows  had  his  girl  insulted.  They  fought  it  out  naked 
to  the  waist,  but  with  heart,  eyes,  and  jugular  veins  protected.  It  lasted  about  14 
minutes.  It  isn’t  fencing.  They  are  put  at  a  certain  distance  apart  and  they  slash 
at  each  other,  40  strokes  being  allowed  to  each,  but  if  the  seconds  see  a  cut  they 
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think  would  be  a  death  cut,  they  intervene,  so  there  is  a  terrible  responsibility  in 
being  a  second,  as  he  has  to  be  terribly  quick  with  his  sword  to  stop  the  slash. 

In  the  first  two  or  three  minutes  one  fellow  got  a  frightful  rip  in  the  lower  rib. 
The  doctors  examined  it  and  pronounced  it  as  not  being  serious,  but  he  lost  a  lot 
of  blood.  The  fight  then  really  became  exciting.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  the 
other  fellow  saturated  in  blood.  However,  they  had  still  another  go  and  he 
received  another  awful  slash  on  the  head  and  fell  down.  Then  came  the  sewing 
up,  but  I  had  had  enough,  so  I  made  an  excuse  and  decamped,  but  you  can 
imagine  for  anyone  who  has  not  seen  anything  like  that,  it  does  give  one  a  bit 
of  a  stomach  ache. 

All  the  doctors  and  seconds  are  in  white  and  the  smell  of  antiseptics  makes 
one  feel  uncomfortable.  The  fellow  who  had  been  insulted  won,  which  was 
satisfactory.  His  girl  waited  outside  in  a  large  closed  motor-car  to  hear  the  result, 
and  made  a  lot  of  fuss  of  him  when  he  came  out.  We  all  waited  to  see  them 
brought  out.  They  tell  me  they  rub  salt  into  the  wounds  so  that  when  they  heal 
up  they  still  show  the  mark  which  they  say  is  what  the  German  girls  like. 

On  cafe  life,  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  I  wrote: 

My  writing  may  be  worse  than  usual,  but  I  hope  you  will  understand,  because 
I  had  rather  a  rough  night  last  night,  but  it  wasn’t  my  fault.  A  fellow  who  I 
know,  who  is  a  Pole,  at  least  he  says  his  mother  is  Polish,  asked  me  to  go  to  their 
cafe.  What  actually  happened  was  that  we  were  all  sitting  quietly  at  dinner 
when  a  fellow  came  in  and  said  that  a  German  Club  was  going  to  raid  them. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  show.  Within  two  minutes  we  turned  all  the  marble 
tops  of  the  tables  up  on  end  and  propped  them  against  the  iron  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  cafe  and  made  a  complete  barricade,  and  then  we  collected  all  the 
bottles  and  mugs.  When  the  Germans  broke  in  you  can  imagine!  But  a  very 
nice  fellow  shouted  to  me,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  we  had  done,  that  we  must 
get  out  of  the  place,  so  during  the  show  I  did  a  bunk  with  him.  A  lot  of  them 
were  hurt,  but  we  got  out.  It  is  bad  luck  on  the  owner  of  the  place,  but  the  Poles 
say  they  will  help  him  to  make  up  the  damage. 

I  was  working  at  the  Munchner  Riickversicherung,  a  German  conv 
pany  with  which  the  Norwich  Union  had  reinsurance  contracts.  A 
letter  dated  April  17th,  1912,  refers  to  my  work  and  to  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic:  . 

Anyway,  it  is  quite  interesting.  For  instance,  the  other  day  I  had  to  find  out 
how  much  we  had  got  on  the  reinsurance  of  the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania.  I  think, 
don’t  you,  for  a  short  time  I  had  better  stop  in  this  department,  as  I  am  learning 
a  good  bit  of  German,  and  then  when  I  know  the  ropes  a  bit  better  I  will  ask 
you  to  apply  for  me  to  be  given  something  rather  more  exciting.  I  had  the  surprise 
of  my  life  the  other  day.  I  was  given  a  cheque  for  £5,  which  they  say  is  a  month’s 
salary.  Apparently  they  don’t  like  the  idea  of  having  anyone  working  for  nothing. 

Isn’t  it  a  dreadful  thing  the  Titanic  going  under.  It  is  too  terrible,  1,400  people 
lost.  I  do  hope  we  knew  no  one  on  board.  It  is  extraordinary  that  both  the 
Titanic  and  the  sister  ship,  the  Olympic ,  should  have  been  unlucky  on  their  maiden 
voyages.  I  am  afraid  it  will  turn  out  to  be  that  she  was  trying  to  beat  the  record 
and  steered  too  near  to  the  iceberg  zone.  This  is  a  dangerous  time  of  the  year, 
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PTE.  B.  A.  WITHERS  AND  GENERAL  SIR 

IAN  HAMILTON 

Oh  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Norwich  War  Memorial,  9  October  1927 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  AERO  CLUB, 
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SOME  OF  THOSE  AT  THE  OPENING  CEREMONY— BY  FRED  MAY 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  AERO  CLUB 

Impressions  by  Fred  May  oj  some  of  those  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  in  1927 


when  the  bergs  begin  to  move.  I  am  not  too  good  at  reading  German  newspaper 
accounts  yet,  so  have  to  trust  to  hearsay  and  then  try  and  work  it  out  in  the  papers 
for  myself.  But  the  Germans  who  told  me  about  it  are  mainly  concerned,  as  they 
say  “that  now  they  have  the  largest  ship  in  the  world**. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  my  friend  Daly  and  I  planned  a 
holiday  together.  Our  intention  was  ambitious.  We  hoped,  on  cycle 
and  on  foot,  to  get  down  to  Bozen  and  Meran  and  return  by  train. 
Shortage  of  cash  and  lack  of  stamina  decreed  otherwise,  and  after  earning 
a  few  pounds  by  way  of  tips  for  ferrying  visitors  with  their  luggage  to  a 
lakeside  hotel  on  the  Starnberger  Zee,  we  eventually  got  to  Salzburg, 
where  we  squandered  our  earnings.  After  staying  two  or  three  days  in 
an  hotel  at  Berchtesgarten,  where  the  only  English  visitors  happened  to 
be  Dr.  Rendall,  my  old  Headmaster  at  Charterhouse,  and  his  wife,  we 
decided  to  return  to  Munich. 

By  Christmas  the  reports  which  my  father  received  regarding  my 
knowledge  of  the  language  were  judged  to  be  sufficiently  good,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  I  returned  home  for  a  few  weeks  before  going  to  France. 


F.G.— 1 6 
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Chapter  XXXVIII 

France  in  1913 — Bordeaux  wine  merchants — BulUfighting — Bordeaux  Annual 
Fair — Work  in  the  city — Germany  in  1914 — Paris  on  the  eve  of  war — Declaration 
of  war — Service  with  the  214th  Battalion  Norfolk  Regiment — The  Southern  Army 
School — An  agricultural  battalion — Meeting  with  H.M.  King  George  V—The 
Irish  Sea — Reading  the  Burial  Service — Demobilisation — Marriage 

FRANCE  in  1913  was  experiencing  political  tension.  Extracts 
from  two  letters  written  early  in  March,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Bordeaux,  are  indicative  of  the  atmosphere  then  prevailing: 

There  has  been  great  excitement  down  here  lately  as  a  Professor  of  German 
at  the  University  spoke  of  a  pacifist  attitude  towards  the  Germans  in  Alsace, 
whereupon  the  students  rose  and  asked  for  his  removal.  The  Socialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  his  side.  The  result  has  been  two  rather  serious  riots  in  the 
streets  and  a  number  of  people  on  both  sides  were  badly  hurt.  It  ended  in  a  win 
for  the  Republicans  and  they  hoisted  a  flag  and  sang  the  Marseillaise.  It  was  quite 
exciting  to  witness. 

And  a  few  days  later,  in  reference  to  French  military  conscription: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  service  being  prolonged  to  3  years. 
I  don’t  think  the  Germans  could  have  expected  such  a  prompt  reply  from  France. 
You  see,  they  have  worked  out  the  whole  scheme  in  about  10  days. 

In  spite  of  this  restive  state  of  affairs  the  temperament  of  the  French 
somehow  seemed  to  allow  a  relaxation  which  in  Germany  was  notably 
absent.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  nonchalance  about  it  all,  and 
whether  it  was  the  good  Bordeaux  wine  or  the  sunshine,  or  both,  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  looking  back  on  my  year  in  the  Gironde 
I  count  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  The  Blanchys,  in  whose  care 
I  was  placed,  were  a  very  large  family,  and  several  of  them  were  about 
my  own  age,  and  many  enjoyable  days  were  spent  playing  tennis  and  golf, 
whilst  in  the  summer  months  they  would  go  down  to  their  seaside  villas 
at  Arcachon  and  take  me  with  them.  My  work  was  interesting  and  it 
never  lacked  variety.  When  fire  insurance  and  marine  risks  were  nego^ 
dated  they  would  arrange  for  me  to  accompany  whoever  was  making  the 
inspection,  and  if  the  insurance  market  was  slack  there  was  always  their 
wine  business  to  turn  to,  and  before  I  left  Bordeaux,  if  I  was  not  a 
reasonably  good  judge  of  a  claret  it  was  certainly  not  their  fault,  for  they 
would  invariably  call  me  into  the  office  when  they  were  sampling. 

Most  Bordeaux  wine  merchants  lived  well.  They  would  often  give 
dinner/parues  to  which  representadves  of  the  leading  wine  lodges  would 
be  invited.  On  such  occasions  only  the  choicest  wines  would  be  drunk. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  different  vintages  to  be 
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Nserved  at  one  of  such  parties.  In  Bordeaux  there  was  no  excuse  for  being 
Hdull.  Sunday  afternoons  would  see  a  huge  crowd  at  the  courses  de  toros. 
|Bull/fighting  was  not  legal  in  France,  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
]by  paying  a  fine  which  absorbed  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  huge 
takings  which  accrued.  The  carcasses  of  the  five  or  six  bulls  which  would 
be  killed  during  an  afternoon  were  given  to  the  poor.  It  was  in  Bordeaux 
that  I  was  initiated  into  bulbfighting.  Since  then  at  different  times  I  have 
seen  many  a  bull  killed  by  well-known  matadors.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  how  I  could  derive  any  pleasure  from  such  a  cruel  practice.  The 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  this — if  I  had  regarded  subsequent  fights 
with  the  same  horror  as  I  experienced  when  I  was  first  taken  to  the  bull 
ring  I  should  have  been  nauseated,  but  the  fact  is  that  after  very  few  visits 
the  general  excitement  and  admiration  for  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
toreador  eclipses  one’s  thoughts  of  cruelty.  It  was  in  Bordeaux  that  I  saw 
Gaillito  in  his  prime,  but  it  was  not  until  I  went  to  Spain  that  I  saw  a 
fight  under  ideal  conditions.  I  had  been  on  a  short  holiday  to  Biarritz 
with  a  friend,  Horatio  Berney-Ficklin,1  and  before  returning  to  Bordeaux 
we  decided  to  go  on  to  San  Sebastian. 

There  is  a  Spanish  saying,  “El  sol  es  el  mejor  torero”  (“The  sun  is  the 
best  bull-fighter”).  It  was  a  day  when  the  sky  was  cloudless.  Alfonso 
was  in  the  royal  box  and  Machaquito,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  at 
his  best.  It  was  said  that  the  plan  he  adopted  in  his  killing  on  that  day 
was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  methods,  and  called  for  the  greatest  courage. 
The  entry  of  the  Toreros  in  all  their  splendour  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  about,  Belmonte,  probably  the  most 
intrepid  of  all  matadors  was  but  a  novillero;  already  his  name  was  on 
everybody’s  lips.  I  think  it  was  seven  years  later  that  I  watched  him  “kill” 
at  a  carida  at  Algeciras. 

Another  form  of  entertainment  was  the  Annual  Fair  which  was  held 
on  a  vast  scale  on  la  Place  de  Quinconce,  where  on  a  fine  evening  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  whole  population  of  the  city  would  congregate. 

I  recollect  as  well  as  yesterday  two  episodes  which  occurred  when 
Ficklin  and  I  were  one  night  mingling  with  the  throng. 

Part  of  the  amusement  provided  was  a  travelling  menagerie  and  we 
went  to  see  the  performing  lions.  That  particular  night  the  lions  were  not 
prepared  to  play  and  to  the  horror  of  a  huge  crowd  of  spectators  one  of 
the  beasts,  taking  a  Hying  leap,  landed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  trainer. 
Attendants  rushed  forward  with  iron  bars  and  attacked  the  beast,  but 
failed  to  drive  the  animal  off  before  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  had  been 
badly  mauled. 

The  other  incident  which  I  call  to  mind  refers  to  a  side-show.  A 
Russian  giant  was  exhibited  with  his  twin  brother.  It  was  a  revolting 
sight.  The  man,  who  stood  over  seven  feet  high  and  broad  in  proportion, 

1  Major-General  H.  Bemey-Ficklin  presided  at  the  Belsen  trials  held  in  1946. 
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had  his  little  twin  brother  growing  out  of  his  stomach.  Both  were  arrayed 
in  full  evening  dress. 

Not  having  the  necessary  money  to  do  all  the  round  of  shows,  and 
wanting  to  see  this  particular  one,  we  decided  to  do  it  on  the  cheap  and 
discovered  a  hole  in  the  tent  which  housed  the  exhibit.  Ficklin  put  his 
eye  to  the  hole  but  alas,  he  was  spotted  from  the  inside  and  before  he  could 
withdraw  he  received  a  stunning  blow  from  a  bruiser  which  closed  his 
eye  and  sent  him  spinning!  It  was  the  next  night  that  we  decided  he 
should  pay  the  price  for  his  brutality,  and  so  we  proceeded  once  more  to 
the  scene  of  action  and  observed  a  large  slab  of  concrete  lying  on  the 
ground.  We  then  formed  a  plan  of  campaign.  It  was  simple — this  time 
I  was  to  look  through  the  hole  and  when  I  dropped  my  left  hand  Ficklin 
was  to  place  the  concrete  in  position.  All  went  according  to  plan.  As  I 
dropped  my  hand  up  went  the  stone.  There  was  a  crash  and  a  string  of 
oaths,  but  we  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  damage.  I  doubt  if  either  of 
us  had  ever  run  faster  in  our  lives. 

I  had  found  the  French  language  much  easier  than  the  German,  and 
so  my  stay  in  France  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  result 
of  a  conversation  which  my  father  had  with  Mr.  Lewis  led  to  the  Alliance 
Assurance  Company  agreeing  that  I  should  undergo  a  year’s  training  at 
their  head  office  in  London  before  joining  the  Norwich  Union.  My 
father  wrote  to  me  at  Ingram  House,  a  residential  club  in  Stockwell  which 
had  been  founded  by  Winnington  Ingram,  Bishop  of  London,  for  young 
men  with  public  school  education: 

Carlton  Club, 

May  2nd ,  1914 

I  am  so  glad  to  feel  that  old  friendships  are  being  renewed.  I  called  at  the 

Alliance  to-day  and  saw  Morgan  Owen. 1  I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  him  that 

you  are  getting  on  well. 

The  Alliance  gave  me  every  opportunity  of  learning  the  basis  of 
insurance.  Partly  because  I  had  been  in  a  reinsurance  company  in 
Germany,  and  partly  to  give  me  a  chance  of  meeting  the  managers  of  other 
companies,  I  was  frequently  sent  out  into  the  city  with  instructions  to 
place  large  insurances.  This  meant,  perhaps,  calling  on  as  many  as  ten 
or  twelve  companies  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 

In  those  days  treaties  did  not  play  as  large  a  part  as  they  do  to/day.  Then 
such  business  as  was  in  excess  of  requirements  was  laid  off  facultatively. 

The  year  1914  saw  the  war  clouds  gathering  thick  and  fast.  Towards 
the  end  of  June  I  returned  to  Germany,  hoping  to  renew  old  acquaintance^ 
ships.  My  travelling  companion  was  my  old  friend  Denis  Daly,  in  later 
years  Military  Attache  in  Berlin  when  Sir  Nevile  Henderson  was  our 
Ambassador.  After  a  month’s  holiday,  and  as  we  were  just  planning  our 
return,  we  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  General  Officer  conv 

1  Assistant  General  Manager,  later  succeeded  Mr.  Lewis  as  General  Manager. 
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manding  the  troops  in  Munich.  The  General  was  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  University,  whose  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  was  well 
known  to  us.  He  made  it  clear  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  very 
kindly  advised  us  where  to  go  to  obtain  passes  which  would  ensure  our 
reaching  the  frontier  without  interference.  On  our  way  home  we  passed 
through  Paris  just  in  time  to  see  the  Union  Jack  being  trampled  underfoot 
in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  by  the  Paris  mob. 

People  were  anxiously  awaiting  Great  Britain’s  decision  whether  she 
would  take  up  arms  alongside  with  France.  That  same  evening  Sir 
Edward  Grey*  s  speech  announcing: 

That  should  a  hostile  fleet  appear  in  the  Channel  we  would  not  leave  the 
shores  of  France  unguarded, 

brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  French,  and  we 
were  cheered  as  Englishmen  on  our  way  to  the  Gare  du  Nord. 

On  arrival  in  London  I  proceeded  to  the  Constitutional  Club  and 
met  my  uncle,1  and  twenty  Tour  hours  later  we  were  standing  outside  the 
gates  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where  a  dense  and  excited  crowd  was 
calling  for  the  King,  and  cheering  such  guns  as  the  country  possessed  as 
they  rumbled  along  the  Mall  towards  Trafalgar  Square. 

Writing  to  me  on  the  day  that  war  was  declared,  my  father  says: 

Eaton  Hall, 

Norwich, 

August  4th,  1914 

I  have  just  seen  your  letter  to  Chris,  and  I  am  thankful  you  are  back.  I  gave 
up  going  over  to  Sam  because  of  the  crisis  and  the  anxiety  about  Rupert.  We 
have  at  last  got  a  telegram  saying  they  tried  to  start  but  were  turned  back  at  the 
station.  They  are  therefore  still  at  Vevey,  but  I  wish  they  could  have  got  home. 

Now,  dear  boy,  with  reference  to  yourself,  it  rather  takes  me  by  surprise  that 
you  should  have  taken  such  active  steps  to  get  into  the  Territorials,  but  I  honour 
your  motive  all  the  same.  What  I  fear  is  that  you  didn’t  make  it  quite  clear  you 
are  voluntary  for  Home  Defence  (which  I  think  is  right),  looking  to  our  health 
and  your  work.  You  might,  of  course,  have  to  go  abroad  with  the  Regiment  if 
it  went.  Make  this  clear.  Come  home  now  as  soon  as  possible  in  case  you  are 
called  out.  Explain  what  you  have  done  to  Mr.  Lewis  before  leaving.  I  send 
a  five^pound  note  in  answer  to  your  telegram  and  will  send  more  later  if  needed, 
but  it  will  probably  do. 

By  good  fortwie  I  was  called  up  for  service  with  a  newly  formed 
battalion  of  the  Norfolk  Regiment,  which  meant  a  period  of  preliminary 
soldiering  in  Norwich.  This  allowed  me  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  at  home,  and  we  were  able  to  pass  many  evenings  together. 

After  about  four  months  the  battalion  was  recruited  up  to  full  strength 
and  the  unit  was  moved  to  Peterborough,  where  it  was  to  undergo  a 
period  of  special  training.  It  was  whilst  I  was  at  Peterborough  that  my 
father  died. 

1  Rev.  Canon  Bignold. 


The  2/4th  Battalion  Norfolk  Regiment  was  recruited  locally.  Colonel 
Mornement,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command,  was  a  great  believer 
in  preserving  the  local  character  of  his  battalion.  Most  of  his  officers  were 
young  men  with  whom  he  was  already  acquainted,  and  the  majority  of 
them,  if  not  actually  friends  before  joining  up,  were  well  known  to  each 
other.  One  of  the  companies  formed  was  recruited  almost  entirely  from 
Norwich  business  men.  After  a  short  spell  of  training  at  Peterborough 
the  unit,  still  unarmed,  was  posted  to  Lowestoft,  where  we  were  armed 
with  Japanese  rifles,  which  were  sighted  in  metres,  and  our  special  task 
in  those  early  days  of  1915  was  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Long  lines  of 
trenches  were  dug  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  town.  The  beach  was 
wired  and  barricades  constructed.  There  were  few  excitements,  but  there 
were  frequent  periods  of  special  vigilance.  Two  or  three  Zeppelin  raids 
left  their  mark  on  the  port  (it  was  before  the  bombardment  by  a  German 
fleet).  The  orders  given  to  the  guard  which  was  posted  on  the  end  of 
the  pier  were  that  rifle  fire  was  to  be  directed  upon  hostile  airships.  These 
orders  remained  in  force  until  it  was  discovered  that  they  merely  amounted 
to  a  waste  of  ammunition.  In  one  of  these  raids  we  suffered  several 
casualties,  and  on  another  occasion  large  fires  caused  damage  to  the  railway 
goods  yard  and  a  number  of  horses  were  killed. 

The  war  at  sea  was  being  energetically  prosecuted.  Enemy  submarines 
were  taking  a  toll  of  our  shipping.  Lowestoft  was  the  base  for  the  large 
number  of  drifters  which  were  engaged  in  mine^sweeping.  I  recall  an 
incident  which  occurred  one  evening  during  the  summer. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  battalion  to  beat  the  Retreat  nightly.  On 
this  particular  evening  large  numbers  of  the  townspeople  and  visitors  were 
collected  on  the  sea  front  to  watch  the  ceremony.  Less  than  a  mile  from 
the  coast  two  Swedish  boats  laden  with  timber  were  leisurely  steaming 
northward.  Suddenly  as  the  band  sounded  the  last  notes  of  the  Belgian 
National  Anthem  (for  we  used  to  play  the  anthems  of  all  the  Allies)  there 
were  two  muffled  explosions  and  it  was  seen  that  one  boat  had  dis^ 
appeared  and  the  other,  which  was  nearer  to  the  shore,  was  sinking. 
Such  boats  as  could  be  got  off  from  the  beach  were  manned  by  soldiers 
and  fishermen,  but  the  barbed^wire  entanglements  meant  that  precious 
time  was  lost.  The  death  roll  was  heavy.  A  silence  descended  upon  the 
spectators  on  the  sea  front  and  over  the  stillness  came  the  cries  for  help 
interspersed  with  the  shrieks  of  the  drowning.  An  officer  was  asked  by 
the  bandmaster  what  he  should  do — should  he  play  “God  Save  the 
King”  2  But  no,  they  were  Swedish  ships  and  no  one  knew  their  country’s 
national  anthem,  and  so  as  the  sun  went  down  and  the  ships  sank,  the 
band  played  and  the  people  sang  “Abide  with  Me”. 

When  the  period  of  service  at  Lowestoft  came  to  an  end  the  battalion 
had  to  be  split  up.  Volunteers  for  foreign  service  were  called  for.  A 
hundred  per  cent  of  those  that  were  fit  responded  to  the  call,  but  in  a 
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very  hastily  formed  unit  many  on  medical  grounds  were  rejected.  For  my 
part,  an  interlude  was  to  occur  in  my  military  service  which  meant 
enforced  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  three  months.  Overcrowding 
had  produced  a  good  deal  of  sickness  among  the  troops  on  the  east  coast 
in  the  early  months  of  the  war  and  the  2/4th  Battalion  did  not  escape 
what  was  a  minor  epidemic.  Visiting  a  billet  as  Orderly  Officer,  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  contract  a  particularly  virulent  germ  from  which  three 
men  died  and  two  became  crippled.  After  an  illness  which  lasted  several 
weeks  I  went  to  Bournemouth  to  recuperate.  It  was  whilst  I  was  there 
that  I  met  Ethel,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James  H.  Dale,  a  civil 
engineer,  who  on  his  retirement  had  lived  in  Kensington.  His  daughter, 
when  I  met  her,  was  enjoying  a  short  holiday  granted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  in  which  she  was  working  in  Whitehall.  Thus  began  an 
acquaintance  which,  ripening  into  friendship,  soon  turned  into  love  and 
led  ultimately  to  marriage. 

On  rejoining  the  battalion  at  Colchester,  where  I  had  been  ordered 
to  report,  I  had  to  appear  before  a  medical  board  which  rated  me  as  C3. 
From  this  category  there  was  no  escape  and  my  discharge  papers  recorded 
that  I  had  suffered  from  P.U.O.  (i.e.  pyrexia,  uncertain  origin).  Perhaps 
I  was  one  of  the  few  fortunate  people  who  pulled  through  after  an  attack 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  ? 

The  remainder  of  my  military  service  called  for  few  soldierly  qualities, 
but  certain  episodes  in  connection  with  these  war  years  left  their  impression 
upon  my  mind.  A  period  of  six  months  intensive  training  at  Colchester 
was  followed  by  several  weeks  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  late  one  night,  in 
intensely  hot  weather,  that  I  reported  to  the  Barrack  Officer  in  York. 
We  were  to  be  quartered  in  the  Fulford  Barracks.  My  instructions  had 
been  to  proceed  from  Colchester  to  York  with  a  contingent  of  men 
numbering  250,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  “Notts  and  Derbys”.  With 
a  subaltern,  two  sergeants,  and  half  a  dozen  lance-corporals  we  entrained 
at  6.30  a.m.  At  Stratford  we  were  shunted  into  a  siding  where  we 
remained  in  a  scorching  sun  for  over  three  hours.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
sanitary  conveniences  on  the  train,  and  as  a  result  of  this  halt  I  lost  eight 
of  the  contingent.  A  halt  at  Doncaster  cost  me  two  dozen  more  men,  and 
it  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  we  eventually  arrived  at  York.  When 
the  roll  was  called  it  was  found  that  I  was  short  by  thirty-odd  men.  The 
conditions  in  the  train  had  been  appalling,  but  those  in  store  for  us  were 
worse.  A  famous  cavalry  regiment  had  hurriedly  vacated  the  barracks. 
There  had  been  a  case  of  army  ragging  which  had  resulted  in  the  suicide 
of  a  young  officer  whose  name  carried  considerable  weight.  A  Court  of 
Enquiry  was  impending.  The  War  Office  had  acted  promptly  and  so 
hastily  had  the  regiment  moved  out  that  even  the  remains  of  the  men’s 
dinners  lay  about  everywhere.  The  water  and  light  had  been  cut  off  and 
the  whole  place  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  indescribable  filth.  I  remember 
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that  even  the  pool  of  blood  that  told  of  the  tragedy  had  not  been  cleaned 
up.  Fortunately,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  was  fairly  quickly  remedied. 
More  officers  and  N.C.O.s  were  posted  to  me  and  life  was  tolerably 
pleasant  until  I  received  my  next  orders,  which  were  to  proceed  to  Bawdsey 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich.  Here  once  again  we  were  on  defence 
works.  The  battalion,  still  under  Colonel  Mornement,  was  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast-line  from  Bawdsey  to  Orfordness. 

The  end  of  1916  saw  the  final  break-up  of  the  battalion.  Having 
been  through  a  couple  of  machine-gun  courses  and  survived  a  Guards 
course  at  Chelsea,  I  was  given  the  appointment  of  Lewis-gun  instructor 
at  the  Southern  Army  School  at  Brentwood.  It  was  an  interesting  job. 
Twice  a  week  telegrams  arrived  in  code  describing  attacks  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  a  few  hours  previously  and  pointing  out  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  experience  gained.  My  duty  was  to  transmit  this 
information  to  the  school.  Whilst  the  students  were  those  who  had  never 
experienced  the  real  thing  I  succeeded,  but  when  they  included  those 
who  had  already  been  over  the  top  and  who  came  to  the  school  for  further 
tuition,  both  my  resourcefulness  and  my  conscience  failed  me  and  I 
applied  for  another  job.  When  one  of  the  agricultural  battalions  was  in 
need  of  a  company  commander  and  the  opportunity  of  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  was  forthcoming  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 

From  small  beginnings  the  company  grew  in  strength  till  by  the  end 
of  the  war  it  numbered  the  best  part  of  1,000  men,  who  were  lent  to  the 
various  farmers  throughout  Essex.  I  was  still  stationed  at  Brentwood. 
In  this  job  I  was  my  own  master  and  this  meant  that  I  was  easily  able 
to  get  up  to  London.  It  was  on  one  such  visit  that  I  met  ITis  Majesty 
King  George  V.  The  King  was  finishing  one  of  his  tours  of  London 
and  the  drive  completed,  no  doubt  so  as  not  to  excite  attention,  he  had 
left  his  carriage  at  one  end  of  the  street  and  was  walking  to  the  royal  car 
which  awaited  him  at  the  other  end.  The  street  had  been  closed  to  all 
traffic,  and  as  I  stepped  from  a  shop  in  the  closed  portion,  where  I  had 
been  buying  some  foreign  postage  stamps,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
the  King.  He  stopped  and  asked  me  what  countries  I  was  interested  in 
(being  himself  a  keen  collector),  where  I  was  stationed,  where  I  lived  in 
peace-time,  and  what  service  I  had  seen.  On  hearing  that  I  had  not  served 
overseas  he  asked  me  several  questions  about  Norwich  and  its  industry, 
which  I  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  On  his  saying  that  his  car 
was  awaiting  him  I  saluted,  as  I  thought,  extra  smartly  and,  overcome 
with  astonishment,  I  stepped  back  into  the  shop  to  recover  my  equilibrium. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war  officers  were  called  for  to  take  charge  of 
drafts  which  were  being  moved  to  and  from  Ireland.  My  name  was 
submitted  and  I  found  myself  one  night  on  board  a  small  boat  in  Fish* 
guard  Harbour  with  some  thirty  men  returning  home  on  leave  bound 
for  Queenstown.  I  asked  a  staff  officer  who  was  standing  on  the  quay 
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to  define  my  duties  and  particularly  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency.  His  answer  was: 

Your  duties  are  to  take  this  lot  over  and  bring  another  lot  back.  As  to  what 
you  should  do  in  an  emergency,  well,  it  just  doesn’t  arise.  She’s  only  a  cockle/ 
shell.  If  anything  strikes  her  she’ll  sink  long  before  you  can  take  to  the  rafts.  If 
you  take  my  advice,  old  chap,  you’ll  put  your  hands  up  quick. 

No  one  wanted  the  job,  and  so  it  was  six  weeks  before  anyone  was 
found  to  take  my  place.  I  did  the  crossing  about  a  dozen  times.  In  a 
cabin  not  large  enough  to  swing  a  cat,  with  the  ship’s  doctor,  a  subaltern 
who  was  my  second  in  command  and  a  bottle  of  whisky,  we  used  to 
play  nap  all  through  the  night.  Once  we  sighted  a  submarine,  but  it 
changed  its  mind,  and  on  another  occasion  the  ship’s  boiler  exploded. 
Apart  from  these  two  occurrences  we  steered  clear  of  trouble. 

Before  returning  to  Brentwood  I  went  over  with  several  officers  and  a 
large  draft  to  Dunkirk  on  an  armed  trawler  escorted  by  a  destroyer. 

The  war  was  fast  drawing  to  its  close.  Ethel  and  I,  who  had  been 
meeting  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1918,  decided  that,  as  soon 
as  hostilities  ceased  and  I  could  get  demobilised,  we  would  get  married. 
Had  it  not  been  that  I  had  so  much  to  look  forward  to  my  last  few 
months  of  soldiering  would  have  been  even  more  depressing  than  they 
turned  out  to  be.  Brentwood  was  in  the  throes  of  what  was  known  as 
Spanish  ’flu.  So  rampant  was  the  disease  that  as  one  walked  through  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  black  handkerchiefs  and  garments  were  to  be 
seen  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  a  sign  that  the  house  was  infected.  At 
Warley  Barracks  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  on  the  sick 
list.  My  second  in  command  and  his  wife  both  contracted  the  scourge. 
So  large  were  the  number  of  deaths  that  for  a  few  days  there  were  no 
clergy  available  to  bury  the  dead,  nor  hearses  to  convey  the  coffins.  I 
remember  my  fellow  officer  asking  me  from  his  sick  bed  to  read  certain 
verses  from  the  Bible  and  to  recite  some  prayers  at  his  wife’s  graveside, 
and  that  is  how  she  was  buried. 

My  application  for  release  had  been  supported  by  the  Norwich  Union. 
Thus,  when  early  in  the  New  Year  I  answered  a  telephone  call  from 
Eastern  Command  inquiring  whether  the  Officer  Commanding  No.  573 
Agricultural  Company  could  be  spared  for  immediate  release,  as  I  hap/ 
pened  to  be  my  own  commanding  officer,  and  as  the  inquiry  related  to 
myself,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  replying  in  the  affirmative.  Two  days  later 
I  passed  through  the  demobilisation  centre  at  Thetford. 

As  Ethel  was  anxious  that  our  wedding  should  be  in  Ireland,  where 
she  had  relatives  and  I  had  friends,  we  went  over  to  Dublin  and  were 
married  there  by  special  licence  on  January  24th,  1919.  After  a  honey/ 
moon  spent  partly  in  Dublin  and  partly  in  Cork  we  returned  to  England 
and  spent  the  first  week  in  February  looking  all  round  Norwich  in  search 
of  a  home. 
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Chapter  XXXIX 

Major  Cubitt’ s  letter — The  Fire  Society’ s  Head  Office — Amalgamation  with  the 
Phoenix— Associations  with  the  Life  Office — Secretarial  duties — Trouble  in  Ireland 

— A  visit  to  Lisbon 


N  the  death  of  my  father  Major  Cubitt1  had  written: 

Thorpe  Hall, 

Norwich, 

My  dear  Robert,  February  8th ,  191$ 

I  am  forwarding  your  mother  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  this  day,  a 
copy  of  which  herewith.  As  you  will  see,  it  affects  yourself  and  renders  you 
independent  of  any  assistance  from  your  mother  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and 
should  make  you  quite  comfortable  in  the  Regiment. 

There  would  be  no  purpose  served  in  offering  you  an  appointment  at  the 
office  until  after  the  war,  but  you  may  regard  the  Board’s  action  as  recognising 
that  you  have  joined  the  Society,  which  I  am  sure  is  what  your  father  would 
have  wished.  After  the  war  we  hope  you  will  come  into  the  office  and  fresh 
arrangements  will  of  course  have  to  be  made  so  as  to  put  you  in  a  position  which 
your  training  warrants.  I  think  this  arrangement  should  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  A.  Cubitt 


When  in  May  1919  I  became  actively  associated  with  the  Fire  Office 
John  Large  was  general  manager.  Twenty/five  years  ago  family  associa^ 
tions  played  a  very  large  part.  Many  of  those  who  were  then  holding 
important  positions  both  at  Head  Office  and  at  the  branches  had  been, 
figuratively  speaking,  nurtured  in  the  office.  At  Liverpool,  after  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  Anderssons  were  still 
in  control,  whilst  the  Newcastle  branch  had  been  managed  by  the 
Pantons  since  1808.  Such  names  as  Blazeby,  Clark,  Page,  and  Corsbie 
were  household  words  in  Norwich,  the  Clarks  holding  the  record  of 
having  been  in  the  Societies’  service  since  the  day  when  Sir  Samuel  had 
gone  to  reside  in  Surrey  Street,  and  the  number  of  Corsbies  who  had 
held  positions  on  the  staff  totalled  fifteen. 

In  my  early  days  my  tutor  was  E.  F.  Williamson,  who  in  later 
years  became  general  manager.  To  him  I  owed  much — he  was  always 
ready  to  impart  his  wide  experience,  and  it  was  on  his  recommendation 
that  before  the  year  was  out  I  was  given  the  appointment  of  assistant 
secretary. 

From  1919  to  1948  is  a  long  cry.  During  the  intervening  years  many 
1  Chairman  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office. 
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:hanges  have  taken  place.  I  have  seen  no  less  than  four  general  managers 
3n  the  Fire  side  and  four  similar  changes  at  the  Life  Office.  It  has  been 

ft  time  of  vicissitude — sorrow  at  seeing  the  Fire  Society  sold  gave  way  to 
ejoicing  a  few  years  later  at  the  remarriage  of  both  Norwich  institutions. 

When  the  war  ended  the  Fire  Society  found  itself  in  some  measure 
ill-equipped  to  take  its  full  place  as  an  independent  company  in  a  post-war 
world  where  competition  was  fiercer  than  ever  before.  Major  Cubitt  was 
very  old  and  his  health  was  failing.  Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Vice-President.  The  average  age  of  the  board  was  nearer  seventy  than 
sixty.  Large  was  a  tired  man  and  prematurely  aged.  The  driving  force 
of  that  time  was  Ralph  Yeo  Sketch.  Mr.  Sketch  had  represented  the 
General  Accident  Company  in  South  Africa  and  on  Gilman’s  retirement 
from  the  Norwich  and  London  Accident  Association  he  had  been 
appointed  to  manage  the  Fire  Society’s  casualty  business. 

The  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office  was  beyond  doubt  an  alluring  prize 
in  a  sensitive  market  and  at  a  time  when  amalgamations  were  fashionable. 
The  Royal,  and  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  had  just  joined  forces. 
On  reflection  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  when  a  tempting  offer  was 
made  by  the  Phoenix  to  purchase  the  Fire  Office  shares  it  received  the 
favourable  consideration  of  a  receptive  board. 

The  arrangement  come  to  was  described  as  a  fusion  of  interests.  The 
terms  of  the  transaction  may  be  epitomised  as  follows:  equal  partnership 
he  44,000  Norwich  Union  shares  of  ^25  (^3  paid)  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  440,000  Phoenix  jCi  shares  (fully  paid),  which  were  to 
be  created.  Both  companies  were  to  continue  to  work  as  separate  institu¬ 
tions  controlling  their  own  executives  and  agents  and  transacting  business 
on  mutually  agreed  lines.  Five  members  of  the  Norwich  board  were  to 
serve  on  the  Phoenix  and  an  equal  number  of  Phoenix  directors  were 
to  be  nominated  to  the  board  of  the  Norwich  Society.  Sketch,  who  had 
succeeded  Large  as  general  manager  of  the  Norwich  Union,  was  to 
manage  both  companies.  The  interests  of  the  staffs  of  both  contracting 
parties  were  to  be  protected. 

Speaking  for  the  Phoenix,  its  general  manager,  Sir  Gerald  Ryan, 
reasoned  that  the  profits  and  interest  derived  from  the  Norwich  Union 
more  than  covered  the  additional  dividend  which  would  have  to  be  paid, 
and  that  even  better  results  might  be  expected  in  years  to  come. 

The  Norwich  Union  viewpoint  was  voiced  by  Mr.  George  Hustler 
Tuck  in  a  speech  he  made  to  the  shareholders: 

When  the  proposed  scheme  for  alliance  between  this  Society  and  the  Phoenix 
took  form,  would  your  Directors  have  been  justified  in  rejecting  that  scheme? 

Was  it  not  their  duty  to  ask  your  determination  upon  it  ?  Had  such  a  proposal 
been  advanced  before  the  Great  War  I  can  well  imagine  voices  being  raised  and 
questions  asked  as  to  the  need  of  it.  But  the  war  has  brought  its  lesson  home  to 
us  that  in  the  long  run  size  and  strength  must  prevail. 
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Tuck  went  on  to  stress  the  necessity  for  the  Society  to  increase  its  size 
if  it  was  to  maintain  its  prosperous  career. 

Allowing  for  all  liabilities,  including  debentures,  he  said  that  each 
office  had  approximately  two  million  sterling  in  free  assets  so  that  a  fusion 
should  mean  increased  insurance  facilities  and  cover  to  the  public.  The 
agreement  provided  three  immediate  benefits  to  the  shareholders — release 
from  uncalled  liability,  increase  in  capital  value,  and  an  increased  div i- 
dend.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  name  and 
entity  of  the  old  Society  which  for  more  than  120  years  had  been  identified 
with  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  which  in  its  world-wide  transactions  had 
upheld  the  honourable  traditions  of  British  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  announcement  made  by  the  Norwich 
Union  chairman  was  the  following: 

Provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  our  close  association  with  our  old 
friends  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office.  An  association  of  such  a  nature  is  not 
lightly  set  aside  and  therefore  it  is  arranged  that  although  the  Phoenix  carry  on 
Life  business  they  will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  continuation  of  such 
relationship  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  assisted  in  cementing  it  so  that  in 
future  the  two  Norwich  Offices  will  be  working  alongside,  not  only  geographically 
but  in  close  co-operation. 

The  provisional  agreement  was  signed  on  January  12th,  1920.  To 
many  of  us  the  realisation  that  we  must  needs  lose  that  complete  inde- 
pendence  which  for  generations  we  had  enjoyed  was  a  sad  blow,  and 
perhaps  no  one  felt  it  more  than  myself,  but  the  new  general  manager 
was  quick  to  win  the  confidence  of  all  of  us  who  worked  with  him — 
possessed  of  a  large  heart  and  a  big  mind,  generous  and  fair,  his  term  of 
office  as  general  manager  saw  many  improvements  introduced  which 
were  long  overdue.  Salaries  were  advanced  and  a  pension  fund  inaugur¬ 
ated,  together  with  a  scheme  for  assisted  life  insurance  which  was  available 
to  all  employees.  Encouragement  was  given  to  entrants  for  the  Chartered 
Insurance  Institute  examinations  and  successful  candidates  were  rewarded. 
The  social  side  received  a  stimulus  from  the  acquisition  of  a  sports  ground. 
More  important  than  all — a  provincial  atmosphere  gave  way  to  a  wider 
outlook.  The  amalgamation  had  necessitated  changes  on  the  executive, 
and  with  a  general  manager  having  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  London 
fresh  appointments  were  called  for  in  Norwich.  E.  F.  Williamson 
was  appointed  to  the  management  and  I  became  secretary.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  called  for  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  the  circumstances  then  prevailing, 
which  witnessed  the  transference  to  a  female  staff  of  routine  duties  which 
in  previous  days  had  found  employment  for  men.  The  Society  settled 
down  pretty  quickly  to  peace-time  conditions,  but  there  were  exceptions. 
The  year  1921  saw  trouble  in  Ireland.  A  story  of  what  occurred  at  one 
of  our  branch  offices  may  safely  be  related  for  the  names  of  those  involved 
in  the  episode  were  at  the  time,  and  still  remain,  unknown. 
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One  day  one  of  our  managers,  sitting  in  his  office,  was  surprised  by 
the  entry  of  masked  men  who  at  the  point  of  the  gun  demanded  him  to 

I  pay  on  behalf  of  his  Society  the  sum  of  ^500.  On  his  informing  the 
persons  concerned  that  this  was  impossible,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
cheque  could  not  be  recognised  without  the  signature  of  Head  Office 
directors,  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  carry  letters  to  Norwich.  This  was 

I  not  an  isolated  case,  the  same  methods  with  similar  results  were  followed 
with  other  companies.  The  Provisional  Government  which  was  then 
in  being  always  professed  to  be  unable  to  trace  the  delinquents.  Condi/ 
tions  for  some  time  were  very  unsettled,  and  it  was  a  long  while  before 
anything  like  law  and  order  was  established. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  secretary  I  made  two  journeys  to  the 
Continent  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  In  1922  several  matters  required 
attention  in  Spain  and  I  visited  the  Norwich  Union  agency  in  Malaga, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  return  via  Gibraltar,  where  we  had  old/ 
established  connections.  Two  years  later  the  Portuguese  agency  celebrated 
its  centenary.  The  board  desired  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  so, 
accompanied  by  my  wife  and  taking  with  me  a  handsome  silver  cup, 
I  went  to  Lisbon.  Here  we  were  the  guests  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
Sir  Lancelot  Carnegie.  The  presentation  was  made  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Avenida  Palace  Hotel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassador,  the  British 
Consul,  and  a  number  of  influential  Portuguese  and  English  residents 
who  had  business  relations  with  the  Society. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  a  letter  awaiting  me  from  the  general 
manager  outlining  a  policy  concerning  the  Society’s  closer  co/ordination 
with  the  Phoenix  which,  had  it  been  found  necessary  to  put  it  into 
practice,  must  have  had  far/reaching  effects,  but  the  unexpected  was  to 
happen,  and  six  months  later  the  Norwich  Union  and  Phoenix  dissolved 
partnership. 
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Chapter  XL  I 

Life  Office  progress — Two  points  of  view — Fire  Office  Secretary  resigns  and  is 
appointed  Director — A  partnership  is  dissolved— An  outstanding  cash  transaction — 

One  General  Manager— A  Life  Office  director— Discussion  on  flying— Executive 

changes 

WHILE  the  Fire  Office  had  been  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions 
necessitated  by  the  fusion  of  its  interests  with  the  Phoenix,  the 
Life  Office  had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Year  by 
year  its  funds  increased,  and  as  it  swelled  in  volume  so  also  it  increased 
in  strength.  On  Deuchar’s  retirement  in  1910  the  directors  appointed 
another  Scot,  by  name  Davidson  Walker,  to  succeed  him.  Walker’s 
management  lasted  throughout  the  war  period  1914^18  and  for  five  years 
thereafter.  When  in  1923  he  retired,  the  new  business  figure  stood  at 
£8,115,000.  Premiums  had  risen  to  £2,706,000  and  the  total  funds 
which  amounted  to  £21,701,000  showed  that  they  had  increased  by 
£10,800,000  during  his  term  of  office.  If  no  outstanding  events  can  be 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  during  his  regime  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Walker  lacked  either  enterprise  or  vision.  Undoubtedly  a  clever  man 
and  possessing  a  likeable  and  genial  personality,  he  quickly  won  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  branch  managers  and  staffs,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  they  held  him  grew  throughout  his  management. 

Davidson  Walker’s  successor  was  Mackenzie  Lees.  Both  Societies 
must  remain  indebted  to  Mr.  Lees  for  the  part  which  he  played  in  bringing 
about  their  reunion  after  a  period  of  separation  which  had  lasted  since 
Sir  Samuel’s  death  in  1875.  The  story  of  the  ‘remarriage’  is  of  too  recent 
date  to  allow  of  a  detailed  account.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
transaction  called  for  a  great  deal  of  forethought  and  courage.  Apart 
from  the  financial  consideration,  for  several  million  pounds  were  involved, 
it  also  gave  rise  to  an  important  principle  in  that  a  mutual  Life  Office 
would  be  acquiring  a  proprietary  company,  the  shares  of  which  carried 
an  uncalled  liability. 

Four  years’  association  with  the  Phoenix  had  seen  a  number  of 
economies  effected  by  the  Fire  Office  management,  but  as  the  years  went 
on  it  became  apparent  that  a  system  whereby  both  companies  continued 
to  retain  branch  offices  throughout  the  country  was  unnecessarily  costly. 

As  an  example  the  case  of  Bristol  may  be  cited.  In  that  city  there  were 
three  separate  offices,  the  Phoenix,  the  Norwich  Union  Fire,  and  yet 
another  office  where  the  accident  business  was  conducted  (a  relic  of  the 
old  Norwich  and  London  Association).  This  meant  three  separate 
managements.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  reduce  expenditure.  Sketch 


was  reluctant  to  act,  but  felt  impelled  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  a  scheme 
was  evolved  for  gradually  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  two  Societies. 
The  Norwich  Union  was  the  junior  partner,  and  as  the  acquired  company 
naturally  stood  to  lose  by  such  an  arrangement.  I  remember  Sketch 
asking  me  whether  I  felt  able  loyally  to  carry  on  in  such  circumstances. 
It  was  all  very  difficult,  and  it  must  have  meant  the  whittling  away  of 
that  far-reaching  programme  which  my  forebears  had  given  their  lives 
to  promote.  I  do  not  think  he  expected  me  to  acquiesce,  and  indeed  I 
could  not,  but  we  understood  each  other.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  he  desired  my  resignation  any  more  than  I  wished  to  relinquish  an 
unbroken  family  association  with  the  executive  which  had  existed  (apart 
from  four  years  of  war)  since  the  day  nearly  130  years  gone  by  when 
Thomas  Bignold  had  journeyed  to  Norwich  and  founded  the  Society. 
As  things  turned  out  what  did  happen  was  perhaps  all  for  the  best.  I 
resigned  the  secretaryship  and  was  appointed  a  director. 

To  relate  what  happened  during  my  early  days  on  the  board  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  part  of  my  story. 

Sentiment  and  personal  loyalties  I  share  with  numbers  of  men  in  our 
service,  both  in  this  country  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  but 
such  considerations  were  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  individuality  and  identity  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office. 
It  is  true  that  the  Life  Office  still  remained  independent,  and  I  think  that 
in  a  large  measure  this  was  the  reason  for  the  almost  unique  event  which 
was  about  to  take  place. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  Sketch  had  interpreted  the  alliance  with 
the  Phoenix  in  the  spirit  of  an  amalgamation  on  equal  terms,  but  it  could 
not  be  disguised  that  we  were  the  acquired  company  and  notwithstanding 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  we  were  fated,  slowly  and  surely,  to  become 
submerged  in  a  combine,  as  since  acquiring  the  Fire  Office  shares  the 
Phoenix  had  purchased  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company 
which  had  large  interests  in  America.  This  latter  fact,  together  with  the 
independent  existence  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  influenced  the 
course  of  future  events. 

There  had  been  an  agreement  concluded  between  the  Phoenix  and 
the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed,  but  the  interlocking  of  connections  of  the  two  Norwich 
Societies  for  more  than  a  century  had  created  difficulties  which  hampered 
the  Phoenix  in  carrying  out  the  quite  reasonable  policy  it  desired  to  pursue 
in  connection  with  its  subsidiary.  The  purchase  of  the  London  Guarantee 
had  involved  to  a  large  extent  the  preoccupation  of  the  Phoenix  board 
and  management.  Thus  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  approach  which 
the  Life  Office  directors  made  to  the  Phoenix  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  purchasing  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office  shares. 

I  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  discussion  from  the  outset  and  the  strain 
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of  those  anxious  days  was  great.  Probably  nobody  knows  so  much  of 
the  inner  history  as  I  do.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  negotiations  extended 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks  and  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety 
on  both  sides.  I  have  already  acknowledged  the  part  played  by  Lees.  I 
believe  he  would  have  repudiated  any  suggestion  that  he  strongly  advocated 
the  transaction,  yet  he  recognised  the  desire  of  his  board  to  carry  it  through 
if  it  could  be  done  on  terms  of  ultimate  advantage  to  the  Life  Office 
policy-holders.  So  far  as  the  board  was  concerned  it  could  not  be  said 
that  as  a  body  they  favoured  the  purchase  with  great  enthusiasm  although 
many  considerations  led  them  to  regard  it  as  desirable.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception  to  this  attitude,  the  late  Sir  George  Chamberlin. 
His  love  of  Norwich  and  eagerness  for  its  progress,  commercially  and 
in  every  other  way,  will  always  be  remembered.  Sir  George  saw  in  these 
negotiations  an  opportunity  which  might  never  recur  to  anchor  for  all 
time  a  combined  Norwich  Union  Life  and  Fire  insurance  business  in 
his  city  with  the  prospects  of  great  developments  in  the  future.  Thus  the 
negotiations  proceeded  and  the  many  difficulties  inherent  in  a  transaction 
of  such  magnitude  were  gradually  overcome  until  nothing  stood  in  the 
way  but  agreement  on  the  price  to  be  given  for  the  shares.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  for  it  stands  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Life  Office,  exceeded  in  aggregate  six  million  pounds,  and  although  as 
a  matter  of  policy  at  the  time  little  was  made  of  it,  there  can  have  been 
few  occasions  when  what  was  in  effect  a  cash  payment  of  such  an  amount 
has  taken  place. 

One  morning  early  in  June  1925,  the  general  manager  (M.  M.  Lees) 
and  the  secretary  (H.  G.  Wilton)  of  the  Life  Society  made  the  journey 
to  London,  taking  with  them  over  six  million  pounds  in  British  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  and  they  were  counted  out  in  a  room  in  the  Phoenix 
Head  Office  and  exchanged  there  and  then  for  the  44,000  Norwich 
Union  Fire  shares.  So  ended  what  was  to  me  a  period  of  tense  excitement 
and  great  anxiety.  Many  amalgamations  are  on  record,  but  insurance 
history  does  not  record  any  transaction  of  this  character.  The  Life  Office 
which  began  as  a  department  of  the  Fire  Office,  broke  away  and  became 
a  mutual  society  and  with  great  success  carried  on  independently  for 
fifty  years,  but  in  close  relationship  with  its  parent.  Now  the  scion 
becomes  the  proprietor,  but  to  me  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  the  Norwich 
Union,  though  still  legally  consisting  of  two  separate  companies,  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  united  with  all  the  advantages  that  that  union 
means,  both  to  those  who  serve  it  and  to  those  who  are  served  by  it. 

When  I  took  my  seat  at  the  first  board  meeting,  held  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Haynes  S.  Robinson,  who  was  also  the  President  of  the 
Life  Office,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  my  ancestors,  whose  portraits 
looked  down  from  the  walls,  would  rejoice  as  I  did.  Later  I  became  a 
director  of  the  Life  Office  also. 
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Tramway  Opposition  Committee 


The  CITY  COUNCIL  in  their 
Official  Report  *ay : 

“It  is  suggested  that  in  the  early 
stages  the  ABANDONMENT  OF 
THE  TRAMCARS  WILL  BE 
GRADUAL  IN  OPERATION.” 


The  Loan  for  the'purchase  is  for  a  15  year 
period,  but  in  any  case  the  Ratepayers 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  total  of 

£316,000 

for  the  change  over  from  Trams  to  Buses. 

Is  this  Right  or  Just  ? 

A  VOTE  AGAINST  the  purchase 
will  mean  that— 

1.  The  Tramway  Company  will  be  FORCED  to  make  the 
CHANGE  OVER  THEMSELVES  without  any  Cost 
to  the  Ratepayers  at  all :  or 

2.  The  Tramway  Company  may  sell  to  another  Transport 
undertaking  who  would  in  their  own  interests  CHANGE 
OVER  from  Trams  to  Buses  IMMEDIATELY. 

REMEMBER!  Everybody  pays  Rates,  directly  or  indirectly. 
To-day  they  stand  at  19/8  in  the  £.  There  must  be  no  further 
incr^se^ofJRENTSor^RATES 

Vote  Early  AGAINST  the  Purchase 

ON  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10th 

Printed  by  A.  E.  So  men  St  Co.,  Ltd.  37.  St.  Andrew*,  Norwich,  mad 
Published  by  R  P  Breund.  It.  Peter's  Street.  Norwich. 


NORWICH  TRAMCARS 

Handbill  regarding  the  ballot  demanded  by  a  Common  Hall  on  the  question  of  the 

proposed  acquisition  of  the  Tramways 


On  the  acquisition  of  the  Fire  Society  by  the  Life  Office,  Lees  became 
eneral  manager  of  both  Societies.  He  had  a  difficult  row  to  hoe.  The 
ansaction  had  not  escaped  criticism.  It  was  essential  to  justify  the 
urchase  in  the  eyes  of  the  Life  Office  policy-holders  and  a  period  of  five 
ears  in  a  subsidiary  position  had  not  enhanced  the  potential  earning 
apacity  of  the  Fire  Office.  Moreover,  in  any  organisation  which  has 
een  bought  and  sold  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  wane.  Although  there  was 
eneral  satisfaction  at  the  reunion,  during  the  fifty  years  of  separation 
ealousies  had  arisen.  It  was  desirable  on  all  counts  to  promote  unity  at 
he  earliest  possible  moment.  Whether  the  decision  to  appoint  one 
eneral  manager  for  both  Societies  at  that  time  was  wise  or  not  is  open 
o  question,  but  undoubtedly  the  reaffirmation  of  E.  F.  Williamson’s 
ppointment  as  manager  of  the  Fire  Office  was  fully  justified  by  results, 
here  was  leeway  to  be  made  up  and  prestige  to  be  regained,  and  he  set 
imself  to  the  task.  By  foreign  travel,  by  encouragement  given  to  the 
home  country’s  organisation,  and  by  his  personality,  which  won  the 
onfidence  of  competitors,  he  raised  the  status  of  the  Norwich  Union  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Fire  Offices’  Committee.  Whilst  the  Fire  Society  was 
| regaining  its  initiative  the  Life  Office  was  continuously  increasing  in 
strength,  and  as  the  years  passed  co-operation  grew. 

Early  in  1926  Major  Cubitt  retired  from  the  Life  board  and  I  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation.  When  I  first  joined 
the  Life  Office  Dr.  Haynes  Sparrow  Robinson  was  still  President.  I  was 
twenty-five  years  younger  than  any  of  my  colleagues,  and  it  was  many 
months  before  I  summoned  sufficient  courage  to  open  my  mouth  at  a 
board  meeting.  When  at  length  I  did  ask  a  question  I  was  told  that  it 
was  not  my  turn  to  speak!  My  second  venture  was  a  year  later,  and  being 
the  then  Lord  Mayor,  I  asked  what  was  the  position  of  policy-holders 
who  undertook  a  journey  by  air  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  I  had  an 
ulterior  motive  in  asking  the  question.  Flying  was  just  becoming  popular 
with  the  younger  generation  and  I  sought  to  have  the  point  clarified  on 
behalf  of  some  of  my  friends.  Furthermore,  it  was  my  intention  at  the 
time  to  found  a  light  aeroplane  club,  and  I  reasoned  that  in  all  probability 
I  should  be  expected  to  be  one  of  the  early  passengers.  The  reply  which 
I  received  was  to  the  effect  that  any  new  policy-holders  who  desired  to 
fly  would  not  be  covered  unless  permission  to  do  so  was  stated  in  their 
policy,  when  an  extra  premium  would  be  charged,  but  that  consideration 
would  be  given  to  my  case,  and  that  I  should  have  an  answer  in  writing. 
A  day  or  two  later  I  received  a  letter  from  the  President,  which  read: 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office 

My  dear  Lord  Mayor,  May  6tb ,  1927 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  Lees  the  point  you  raised 
on  the  subject  of  flying.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  your  policies  would  not  be 
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invalidated  if  you  were  to  meet  your  death  by  flying.  If  you  decided  to  make  a 
practice  of  this  method  of  transport  of  course  the  position  would  have  to  be 
reviewed. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  long  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  me  that  you  have  ceased  your  aerial  excursions  and  that  your  feet  are 
once  again  firmly  planted  upon  terra  firma. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Haynes  S.  Robinson 

Dr.  Robinson  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1929  and  died  in  1930 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  He  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by 
Sir  George  Morse,  who  after  a  short  tenure  of  office  resigned  through 
ill  health,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Falcon. 

The  next  change  of  importance  which  was  to  take  place  was  at  the 
close  of  1933  when  Mackenzie  Lees  retired  from  the  general  management. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  say  good/bye  the  Society’s  new  business 
had  increased  by  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  and  the  premium  income 
by  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  total  funds  at  thirty /eight  millions  showed 
a  rise  of  no  less  than  seventeen  million  pounds.  His  management  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  attention  paid  to  the  overseas  business  of  both  com/ 
panies.  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the  States  had  been  visited  and  the 
business  reorganised.  In  1930  the  board  had  decided  that  I  should  under 
take  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  two  years  later  I  was 
sent  to  South  America. 

The  ties  which  bound  the  two  institutions  were  firmer  than  ever 
before,  but  whole/hearted  co/operation  still  seemed  to  be  a  long  way  off. 
I  remember  Mr.  Falcon  asking  me  to  go  over  to  see  him  about  this  time, 
and  we  spent  a  whole  afternoon  discussing  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
about  the  closer  working  arrangement  which  was  desired.  The  outcome 
of  this  talk  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  memorandum  which  emphasised 
the  importance  of  the  new  management  adopting  a  policy  which,  above 
all  else,  sought  to  promote  harmony.  The  directors  gave  a  lead.  Whilst 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Life  Society  should  have  its  rights  of  ownership 
recognised,  it  was  only  fair  that  the  Fire  Office  under  E.  F.  Williamson’s 
experienced  guidance  should  be  given  a  freer  hand  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wilton,  the  secretary  of 
the  Life  Office,  should  succeed  Lees  as  general  manager  of  that  Society 
and  be  given  a  seat  on  the  Fire  Office  board,  and  that  Williamson’s  title 
should  be  altered  to  that  of  general  manager  of  the  Fire  Society.  The 
plan  worked  admirably  and  credit  must  be  given  in  full  measure  to  both 
men  for  bringing  about  the  true  family  spirit  so  essential  to  continued 
progress. 
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Chapter  XLI 

The  Riff  War — Meeting  with  Pritno  de  Rivera — An  effort  in  diplomacy — Elected 
Councillor — Visit  to  a  Spanish  prison — Sir  William  Joynson- Hicks,  Bart.,  at  St. 
Andrew's  Hall — An  appeal  for  industrial  co-operation — A  Mediterranean  cruise — 

The  coal  crisis — Bignold  v.  Jex — The  General  Strike — Lord  Mayor-elect 

I  HAVE  always  had  the  desire  to  travel  and  preferably  to  get  as  far 
south  as  possible.  In  the  early  days  of  business  life  this  was  not  easily 
accomplished  as  the  time  factor  was  of  importance.  In  the  summer 
of  1922,  however,  I  was  due  for  a  month’s  holiday.  Neither  my  wife 
nor  I  had  ever  been  outside  Europe,  and  North  Africa  seemed  to  offer 
the  easiest  opportunities  for  getting  farther  afield. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  had  bought  thousands  of  German  marks 
some  few  months  previously,  hoping  rather  than  believing  that  they 
would  appreciate  in  value  and  pay  for  the  holiday,  but  Germany  decided 
otherwise,  and  I  still  have  a  hundred  thousand  of  them. 

After  taking  boat  to  Gibraltar  we  made  our  headquarters  at  the  Reina 
Cristina  Hotel  at  Algeciras.  From  there  we  crossed  over  to  Ceuta, 
visited  Tangier  and  took  train  for  Tetuan.  It  was  scorching  hot  weather 
with  many  dust-storms.  The  train  was  packed  for  the  most  part  with 
troops  returning  from  Spain  to  rejoin  their  units.  The  Riff  War  was  still 
dragging  on  and  the  tribesmen  continued  to  cause  the  Spaniards  a  deal 
of  bother.  On  arriving  at  Tetuan  we  were  surrounded  by  scores  of 
would/be  guides  for,  as  obvious  foreigners,  we  were  fair  game.  Before 
we  knew  where  we  were,  we  were  being  driven  by  an  Arab  in  an  open 
car,  which  looked  as  if  at  any  moment  it  might  fall  to  bits,  at  a  break/neck 
speed  towards  the  only  hotel  in  the  place. 

On  arrival  the  manager  and  the  whole  hotel  staff  turned  out  to  receive 
us.  I  was  given  no  choice  of  accommodation  as  the  baggage  was  seized 
and  deposited  in  the  best  bedroom  which  the  hotel  had  to  offer.  A  bath 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  although  there  was  one,  it  was  full — one  part 
water,  three  parts  cigarette  ends.  After  making  myself  as  respectable  as 
possible  I  went  downstairs  to  reconnoitre.  The  manager  was  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement.  “It  is  the  war,”  he  explained.  “I  have  to-night  a  big 
banquet — the  General  Primo  de  Rivera — he  come  to  meet  the  friendly 
Arab  chiefs.”  He  showed  me  his  dining-room  with  the  table  spread. 
As  he  was  talking,  midst  great  excitement  a  motor  dispatch  rider  burst 
in  upon  us  with  a  message  from  the  front.  The  General  was  heart-broken, 
but  it  was  the  war — he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  command  and  even 
his  life  rather  than  disappoint  his  host,  but  it  was  quite  impossible,  and 
he  could  not  come.  The  manager  wrung  his  hands  and  turned  to  me. 
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What  could  he  do  ?  I  was  not  even  in  those  days  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Spanish  temperament,  and  so  I  suggested — perhaps  things  would  be 
better  and  that  after  all  he  would  be  able  to  turn  up.  An  hour  passed 
and,  when  sitting  in  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel,  I  distinctly  heard  about 
a  couple  of  dozen  small  explosions,  rather  like  the  sound  made  by  a  boy’s 
popgun.  People  said,  “Ca  commence,  c’est  le  bombardment”.  Simul- 
taneously  another  dispatch  rider  dashed  up  to  the  hotel.  At  great  personal 
risk,  for  it  involved  his  honour  and  the  safety  of  Spain,  the  General  had 
decided  to  keep  the  appointment. 

It  was  at  nearly  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  more  than  two  hours  late, 
that  Primo  de  Rivera  arrived  in  his  car,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and 
escorted  by  motor-cyclists  and  the  blare  of  motor  horns.  On  crossing  the 
hotel  threshold  the  band  played  the  Spanish  National  Anthem  and  then, 
as  a  result  of  a  whispered  conversation  between  the  General  and  the 
hotelier,  who  explained  the  reason  for  my  unexpected  presence,  this  was 
followed  by  “God  Save  the  King”,  played,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  on  a 
bassoon  and  a  tin  whistle.  An  Arab  stepped  forward  and  presented 
de  Rivera  with  a  sword  the  sheath  of  which  was  studded  with  jewels. 
Whether  the  General  was  bigger  than  the  sword,  or  the  sword  larger 
than  the  General,  I  have  as  yet  not  made  up  my  mind. 

I  did  not  attend  the  banquet  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  was  not 
invited,  but  the  manager  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  come  in  later  and 
listen  to  the  speeches.  It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  that  an 
officer  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  say  a  few  words  as,  he  explained, 
after  all,  both  Spaniards  and  Arabs  liked  the  English.  I  remember  I 
managed  to  say  a  few  words  in  French,  expressing  appreciation  of  so 
much  courtesy  and  stressing  how  important  it  was  to  England  that 
friendliness  and  stable  conditions  should  prevail  in  Morocco.  Two  days 
later  we  went  back  to  Algeciras. 

My  return  to  England  was  delayed  by  an  attack  of  dysentery  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kindliness  of  the  A.D.M.S.  at  Gibraltar,  who 
came  over  to  look  after  me,  might  have  ended  fatally. 

When  in  the  following  year  the  municipal  elections  were  held  and 
a  vacancy  was  declared  in  the  Earlham  Ward,  I  contested  the  seat  as  a 
Conservative.  It  was  a  three-cornered  contest,  my  opponents  representing 
both  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  parties.  There  was  no  special  issue  before 
the  public.  The  Conservatives’  battle-cry  was  “Economy  with  Efficiency” 
— the  Socialists  called  for  “Equality  of  Opportunity”  and  hang  the 
expense,  and  my  Liberal  opponent  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course  which, 
in  effect,  meant  “Sitting  on  the  fence”.  I  remember  on  the  day  of  the  poll 
the  Socialists  burst  into  verse  and  a  poster  appeared  outside  the  polling 
booths: 

Whether  you  walk  or  whether  you  ride 

Vote  for  Castley  when  you  get  inside. 
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The  day  went  in  my  favour  and  I  was  returned  with  a  comfortable 
majority. 

The  Parliamentary  election,  which  was  held  later  in  the  year,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  trying  out  my  voice,  but  I  was  on  the  losing  side 
and  Norwich  returned  two  Socialist  members. 

My  summer  holiday  had  been  spent  in  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  It  was  an  enjoyable  trip,  made  on  one  of  the  Yeoward  Line 
boats,  which  brought  back  a  cargo  of  bananas.  The  one  thing  about  it 
which  remains  in  my  mind  was  a  visit  to  a  Spanish  prison.  I  recall  the 
horror  which  I  felt  at  seeing  women  carrying  infants  in  their  arms,  talking 
to  the  prisoners  behind  iron  bars,  which  incarcerated  those  convicted  of 
murder  with  no  distinction  from  those  arrested  for  the  most  trivial  offence, 
even  for  the  non-payment  of  a  debt. 

Freemasonry  now  took  up  a  good  deal  of  my  time,  and  it  was  my 
year  as  Master  of  Union  Lodge  No.  52. 

In  1924  the  Conservative  Party  in  Norwich  was  determined  to  avenge 
its  recent  defeat.  Sir  George  Morse,  who  was  the  local  Conservative 
leader,  was  in  bad  health  and  was  only  too  glad  to  leave  it  to  his  sup¬ 
porters  to  take  such  steps  as  they  thought  fit  to  rally  the  electors  to  our 
cause.  Having  obtained  an  introduction  to  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks,1 
I  made  an  appointment  and  went  up  to  London  to  see  him.  He  was 
just  recovering  from  an  illness  and  received  me  when  still  in  bed.  After 
telling  him  of  all  we  younger  Conservatives  were  doing  to  try  and  regain 
the  seat,  he  said  that  he  would  come  down  to  Norwich  and  address  a 
meeting.  He  further  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  the  night,  and  after 
meeting  a  number  of  prominent  supporters,  whom  I  had  invited  to  dine, 
we  went  on  to  the  meeting.  No  doubt  larger  meetings  have  been  held 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  gathering  was  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  one  which  he  addressed  before  this  election. 

The  Eastern  Daily  Press  summarised  the  meeting  the  following 
morning: 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Bignold  at  a  Conservative  meeting  held  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall  last  night  that  the  name  of  a  likely  prospective  candidate  will 
be  put  before  a  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council. 

Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said: 

I  have  never  read  in  history  of  a  Government  in  such  a  contemptible  position 
as  the  Socialist  Government  is  in  to-day.  They  are  striving  might  and  main  to 
make  the  country  think  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  have  painted  themselves  year 
after  year. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  next  election, 
but  that  in  Norwich  the  Conservatives  had  a  difficult  battle  to  fight.  If 
they  could  win  Norwich  their  victory  would  have  an  influence  throughout 
East  Anglia. 

1  Home  Secretary. 
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On  his  return  to  London  Sir  William  wrote: 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  so 
the  result  of  your  canvass.  I  am  most  interested  in  it  and  so  are  many  other 
members  to  whom  I  have  told  the  story  of  your  fresh  organisation. 

And  a  fortnight  later  he  wrote  again: 

70  Queen’s  Gate, 

S.W.i 

April  28th ,  1924 

Dear  Mr.  Bignold, 

I  must  write,  not  merely  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  but 
to  congratulate  you  and  your  ovmembers  most  heartily  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am,  and  I  will  look  forward 
to  the  time,  and  that  very  shortly,  when  you  will  wrest  the  representation  of  the 
old  city  from  the  Socialist  Party. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Joynson'Hicks 

Sir  William’s  hopes  were  well  founded.  At  the  election,  which  took 
place  in  November,  Captain  Griffyth  Fairfax  was  returned,  together  with 
Commander  Hilton  Young  (afterwards  Lord  Kennet),  who  fought  as 
a  Liberal.  85-7  per  cent  of  the  electorate  went  to  the  poll  and  the  consti' 
tutional  candidates  secured  a  majority  of  5,000  votes  over  their  Socialist 
opponents. 

The  campaign  in  the  main  had  been  fought  on  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  for  bringing  about  industrial  peace,  for  the  relationship  between 
capital  and  labour  was  strained  to  the  utmost. 

In  a  speech  I  made  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  representative  of 
the  old  Town  Close  Ward  (Mr.  W.  A.  Riley),  who  in  later  years  was 
to  succeed  me  as  leader  of  the  party  in  Norwich,  I  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  the  Conservative  attitude  thus  (extract  from  Eastern  Daily  Press 
dated  April  19th,  1924): 

Mr.  C.  R.  Bignold  said:  “The  moderation  of  the  present  Government  might 
be  sincere,  more  likely  it  was  calculated.  In  this  state  of  affairs  half  the  constitu/ 
tionalists  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  frightened,  whilst  the  other  half  were  as 
apathetic  as  ever.  Let  it  be  realised  that  the  Conservative  Party  stands  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Empire,  our  Constitution  and  its  institutions,  but  nothing 
was  more  unfair  than  to  ascribe  to  it  merely  a  policy  of  maintenance.  Progression, 
improvement,  and  development  must  form,  as  it  always  had  done,  an  integral 
part  of  Conservative  politics.  The  country  had  to  be  stirred  up,  but  it  would 
neither  be  stirred  from  apathy,  nor  brought  to  the  level  of  common  sense  unless 
a  sound  alternative  policy,  making  for  progress,  was  submitted  in  lieu  of  the 
destructive  policy  of  the  extremists.  A  policy  of  lock-outs,  strikes,  discord,  and 
sedition  was  no  solution  to  the  evils  of  unrest  and  suffering  which  because  of  the 
general  dislocation  of  the  world’s  trade  had  followed  the  war.  The  only  real 
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solution  was  to  be  found  in  an  open,  honoured,  and  appreciated  policy  to  give 
and  take  between  capital  and  labour,  and  a  closer  understanding  between  master 
and  man.  The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  1917  found  that  there 
was  suspicion  everywhere.  Men  did  not  trust  their  masters — masters  did  not  trust 
their  men — nobody  trusted  the  State.  The  workers  did  not  even  trust  their  own 
union  leaders.  This  was  not  a  personal  but  rather  a  professional  enmity.  The 
causes  were  probably  the  unscrupulous  profiteering  of  a  few  employers  at  the 
expense  of  their  work-people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiation  of  honourable 
agreements  made  between  workers  and  their  employers.  It  was  obvious  that 
employers  must  have  certain  trade  and  financial  secrets,  but  they  must  see  to  it 
that  as  far  as  possible  labour  was  acquainted  with  the  results  of  labour.  Labour 
must  have  a  fair  and  a  square  deal,  but  labour,  on  its  part,  must  see  to  it  that 
given  a  fair  and  a  square  deal,  it  honoured  its  agreements  and  pledges.  The 
Socialists  were  telling  us  that  the  capitalist  system — the  system  under  which  we 
buy  and  sell  and  work,  and  exchange  our  work  for  that  of  others,  must  be 
scrapped  and  that  private  ownership  and  control  must  give  way  to  national 
ownership  of  all  the  sources  and  means  of  production.  The  Conservatives  replied 
that  such  a  system  would  destroy  an  already  overloaded  Parliament,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  healthy  competitive  life  of  our  Empire.  The  solution  of  our  troubles 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  capital  or  in  the  dictatorship  of  labour, 
but  in  the  closer  co-operation  between  employer  and  employed. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  I  went  to  Paris  on  behalf  of  the  Fire  Office 
and  the  following  summer  my  friend,  B.  B.  Riviere,  and  I,  accompanied 
by  our  wives,  went  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise,  visiting  the  Balearic 
Islands,  Algeria,  Malta,  Greece,  and  Italy.  I  recall  an  incident  in  Florence 
which  caused  us  all  great  amusement. 

The  King  of  Siam  was  staying  at  our  hotel  and  Mussolini  had  decided 
to  pay  an  official  visit,  and  one  afternoon  the  word  went  round  that  El 
Duce  was  in  the  hotel.  A  crowd  consisting  of  the  hotel  guests  and  staff 
collected  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Mussolini  to  appear.  My  party  inquired, 
“Where  is  Riviere  ?” 

El  Duce  appeared,  raised  his  hand  in  the  Fascist  salute,  and  in  return 
received  applause  from  the  spectators.  After  addressing  a  word  of 
appreciation  to  the  hotel  manager  he  disappeared  into  a  waiting  car. 

Riviere’s  account  of  what  had  befallen  him  was  as  follows:  He  had 
gone  to  his  room  and  not  knowing  anything  unusual  was  taking  place 
in  the  hall  and  intending  to  join  us  for  a  cup  of  tea,  he  had  gone  to  the 
lift,  which  was  not  working.  He  then  took  to  the  stairs,  where  an  attempt 
to  arrest  him  was  made  by  a  determined,  but  fortunately  rather  small, 
uniformed  Italian,  who  had  evidently  been  posted  to  guard  El  Duce  from 
suspiciousdooking  characters. 

As  passengers  returning  on  board  the  Araguaya ,  from  Gibraltar  to 
Ushant  the  seas  which  swept  the  decks  were  the  worst  I  ever  remember. 
Twice  we  altered  our  course  in  the  Bay  to  answer  an  S  O  S,  and  at  times 
the  ship  was  rolling  as  much  as  40  degrees.  Although  we  did  not  know 
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it  at  the  time,  we  learned  on  landing  that  our  friends  at  home  had  heard 
on  the  wireless  of  our  experiences,  and  anxiety  was  expressed  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship. 

The  year  1926  opened  with  many  forebodings  of  industrial  trouble. 
Mr.  Gervais  Rentoul,1  the  member  for  Lowestoft,  speaking  in  Norwich 
in  February  warned  his  hearers: 

The  coal  dispute  has  only  been  postponed  and  not  settled  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  purchasing  a  breathing  space  to  save  the  country  from  disaster. 
The  country  must  guard  against  persons  who  preached  revolution  by  force  and 
bloodshed.  The  Government  have  made  preparations  against  disorder.  God 
forbid  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  these  preparations  into  effect. 

The  City  Council  were  seriously  concerned  with  emergency  measures, 
and  the  speeches  made  from  platforms  in  the  various  wards  of  the  city 
all  dealt  with  the  subject  of  industrial  unrest.  The  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Norwich  was  Mr.  F.  C.  Jex.  We  were  to  cross  swords  over 
this  issue,  as  was  the  case  many  more  times  in  the  years  which  lay  ahead. 
I  found  in  him  a  hard-hitting  yet  generous  opponent.  His  attitude  with 
regard  to  emergency  services  amounted  to  this: 

He  would  support  a  recommendation  which  merely  meant  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  distribution  of  food,  but  he  could  not  agree  to  the  Town  Clerk 
taking  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  local  services  if  Norwich  were  confronted  with 
any  local  aspect  of  a  national  situation.  As  far  as  he  could  see  no  situation  was 
likely  to  arise  which  would  call  for  the  operation  of  the  Government  circular. 

He  could  understand  such  a  circular  being  sent  to  local  authorities  asking 
for  their  co-operation  in  safeguarding  essential  services  if  the  nation  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  organisation  which  had  for  its  basis  the  overthrow  of  our  civilisa¬ 
tion  by  physical  force.  The  issue  of  this  circular  merely  indicated  that  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  miners  to  defend 
what  was  already  a  starvation  wage.  He  was  prepared  to  support  the  corporate 
life  against  a  planned  revolution,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  assist  an  effort  which 
aimed  at  reducing  still  further  the  standard  of  living  of  a  section  of  the  community 
who  deserved  no  such  treatment. 

Criticising  this  speech,  I  argued  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jex  is  willing  to  support  the  recommendation  if  it  means  that  the  Town 
Clerk  is  only  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  food  supplies,  and  he  indicates 
that  if  the  Town  Clerk’s  powers  led  to  his  being  partially  responsible  for  other 
services  he  was  in  entire  disagreement.  Mr.  Jex  is  apparently  in  favour  of  food 
being  supplied  to  the  community,  but  is  it  to  be  expected  that  food  is  going  to 
drop  from  heaven  ?  How  are  we  going  to  get  food  to  the  people  unless  we  have 
the  necessary  transport  ?  And  how  are  we  going  to  cook  the  food  unless  we  have 
the  necessary  coal,  gas,  and  electricity  ?  In  fact,  how  are  we  going  to  cook  at  all 
if  we  have  no  water,  no  fire,  and  no  light  ? 

Continuing,  I  supported  the  Government  attitude  by  pointing  out  that: 

1  Afterwards  Sir  Gervais  Rentoul. 
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A  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  position  of 
the  mining  industry  and  somewhere  between  io  or  12  million  pounds  had  been 
paid  in  subsidy,  and  that  every  avenue  was  being  explored  to  find  a  fair  solution 
to  the  difficulty. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Socialist  Party  is  prepared  to  place  the  interests 
of  a  section  of  workers  before  the  welfare  of  the  nation  ?  I  seek  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

A  long  Press  controversy  followed  these  speeches.  We  both  of  us 
idhered  to  our  arguments.  The  subject  was  still  being  debated  on  city 
platforms  when,  on  May  1st,  the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  announced  that  a  General  Strike  would  commence  at  midnight 
on  Monday,  May  3rd.  The  Government  was  ready. 

The  printers  refused  to  print  for  the  Daily  Mail  on  that  morning  an 
article  calling  upon  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  hold  themselves  at  the 
service  of  King  and  country.  The  Government  organ,  the  British  Gazette , 
commenced  circulation  two  days  later. 

As  for  the  situation  in  Norwich,  the  city  can  hardly  be  congratulated 
— not  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  volunteers;  on  the  contrary,  I  remember 
offering  to  drive  a  lorry  and  being  told  that  there  was  a  long  waiting  list. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  strike,  May  6th,  Sir  John  Simon,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  announced  the  strike  was  illegal.  It  was  estimated 
that  3,000  workers  in  the  city  were  on  strike.  This  number  was  more 
than  doubled  before  the  dispute  was  settled. 

One  of  the  city  halls — Blackfriars  Hall — to  the  astonishment  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Strike  Committee. 

Greatly  to  its  credit  the  local  newspaper  had  continued  to  publish 
what  news  was  available,  and  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  was 
reproduced  which  read: 

Constitutional  government  is  being  attacked.  All  good  citizens  are  called 
upon  to  bear  with  fortitude  and  patience  the  hardships  with  which  they  have 
been  so  suddenly  confronted,  and  to  stand  behind  the  Government,  who  are 
doing  their  part  to  preserve  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  The  laws 
are  in  your  keeping,  you  have  made  Parliament  their  guardian.  The  General 
Strike  is  a  challenge  to  Parliament  and  the  road  to  anarchy  and  ruin. 

The  train  service  between  Norwich  and  London  was  practically 
suspended. 

May  8th  saw  brisk  business  being  done  at  the  offices  of  the  Local 
Volunteer  Service  Committee,  but  practically  no  copies  of  the  British 
Gazette  were  available  to  the  public.  The  Norwich  postal  service  was 
dislocated.  The  postal  workers  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  orders  of 
their  union,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  ordinary  postal  services  should 
be  maintained,  but  that  no  assistance  should  be  given  in  any  form  of 
blackleg  labour. 
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The  trams  had  ceased  running  and  volunteers  to  drive  them  had  been 
turned  away.  Strikers  and  their  sympathisers  had  lain  prostrate  on  the 
tram-lines  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  preventing  loyal  workers  from 
conveying  the  public  to  their  would-be  destinations. 

The  British  Worker ,  in  its  issue  of  May  8th,  contained  the  following: 

Police  Tribute 

Everything  is  orderly  and  I  am  receiving  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Labour 
leaders  in  maintaining  good  order,  said  the  Chief  Constable  of  Norwich  yesterday. 

Two  days  later  a  huge  demonstration  took  place  on  the  Norwich 
Football  Ground.  The  crowd  was  addressed  by  a  former  Socialist 
member  for  the  city. 

The  outcome  of  this  demonstration  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  episodes  which  occurred  in  the  city  during  the  general  stoppage. 
The  Eastern  Evening  News ,  on  May  nth,  announced: 

Strikers  to  play  Football  at  Norwich 

Match  with  the  Police  | 

At  the  Norwich  Strike  Headquarters  to-day  we  were  informed  that  a  series 
of  football  matches  are  being  organised  to  keep  the  men  on  strike  off  the  streets. 

It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  a  match  with  the  Norwich  Police  on  Thursday. 

The  bulletin  issued  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Foulsham,  the  strike  secretary,  to  the  strike 
committees  of  the  various  unions  involved,  stated  that  the  position  in  Norwich 
from  the  strikers*  point  of  view  was  thoroughly  maintained,  and  that  reports  from 
the  outlying  districts  indicated  that  there  was  no  weakening. 

The  unexpected  was  to  happen.  On  the  day  following  the  appearance 
of  this  notice  representatives  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  attended  on 
the  Prime  Minister  and  informed  him  that  the  General  Strike  would  be 
called  off.  It  was  unconditional  surrender.  Thus  ended  a  deplorable 
episode  in  our  national  history  which  was  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
community  £150,000,000. 

My  three  years’  service  on  the  Council  was  due  to  expire  in  November, 
and  the  stage  was  set  for  what  looked  like  being  a  strenuous  election 
campaign.  The  Socialists  in  my  ward  had  announced  their  decision  not 
to  fight,  but  the  Liberals  had  nominated  a  lady  to  represent  them,  believing 
that  they  could  win  the  ward  in  a  straight  fight. 

It  was  the  Conservatives’  turn  to  find  a  Lord  Mayor,  and  Sir  George 
Morse  asked  me  if  I  would  accept  office.  It  was  the  last  mayoral  election 
under  the  old  regime.  Until  now  only  members  of  the  two  older  parties 
had  been  elected  to  the  office.  From  now  onwards  the  Socialists  shared 
the  civic  offices  with  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  strength  of  the  parties  in  Council. 

It  was  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  accepted  the  invitation,  but  my 
time  was  largely  my  own,  and  I  felt  there  were  certain  definite  advantages 


in  assuming  the  responsibility  whilst  still  a  comparatively  young  man. 
The  announcement  of  the  Lord  Mayor/elect  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Daily 
Press  on  October  26th,  together  with  an  article  in  “Current  Topics” 
which  read: 

In  its  choice  of  a  gentleman  to  uphold  for  a  year  the  high  dignity  which 
attaches  to  the  Lord  Mayoralty  of  a  city  of  the  antiquity  of  Norwich,  the  City 
Council  has  recognised  the  insistent  claims  which  youth  is  nowadays  making 
for  its  place  in  the  sun.  Lest,  however,  this  should  be  thought  to  be  too  revolt 
tionary  a  change,  it  has  admirably  preserved  the  balance  by  honouring  at  the  same 
time  a  name  which  is  historic  in  the  city,  a  name  which  is  bound  up  with  the 
development  of  an  institution  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  carry  the 
name  and  fame  of  Norwich  into  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  civilised  world. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Bignold  has  for  some  time  been  regarded  as  a  probable  candidate  for 
the  highest  honour  which  the  city  can  bestow.  That  that  honour  should  have 
come  to  him  while  he  is  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of  early  manhood  is  a  distinction 
which  is  due  to  the  energy  and  earnestness  with  which  he  has  approached  and 
shouldered  his  civic  responsibilities.  He  has  never  spared  himself  since  his  first 
essay  into  public  life,  and  it  is  not  the  least  refreshing  of  his  many  engaging 
characteristics  that  he  chose  so  early  in  life  to  make  his  preparation  for  carrying 
on  if  he  met  with  the  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens  the  century-old  tradition  of 
the  Bignold  family  in  relation  to  municipal  affairs.  The  whole  body  of  the 
citizens  will  join  us  in  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bignold  a  happy  and  successful 
year  of  office. 

My  opponent  in  the  forthcoming  ward  election  graciously  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  and  thus  I  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
seek  re-election  on  the  council. 
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Chapter  XLII 


My  colleague  the  Sheriff— Remembrance  Day  parade — The  Civic  Reception — 
Notable  visitors — The  Citys  War  Memorial — Formation  of  the  No  folk  and 
Norwich  Aero  Club — A  Court  of  Freemen — A  journey  to  Lille — The  inter - 
national  Congress  of  Public  Health — Founders *  Day  at  the  old  Charterhouse — 

The  British  Industries  Fair — A  fight  with  the  Minister  of  Air — Death  of  the  Dean 

— A  vote  of  thanks  is  passed 

IT  was  a  strenuous  year  that  lay  ahead.  To  the  Liberals  I  was  indebted 
for  the  choice  of  Captain  A.  A.  Rice  as  Sheriff.  He  was  about  my 
own  age.  He  had  seen  service  in  France  during  the  First  World  War 
and  had  travelled  extensively  in  the  Dominions.  Moreover,  he  had  some 
experience  as  a  journalist.  We  quickly  became  close  friends  and  within 
a  few  hours  of  our  election  we  had  started  to  map  out  a  programme  to 
be  spread  over  the  next  twelve  months.  Any  success  with  which  we 
were  credited  must  naturally  in  a  large  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  ready 
response  that  was  forthcoming  from  the  citizens.  I  feel,  however,  bound 
to  record  the  whole-hearted  support  which  was  extended  from  three  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  county.  The  encouragement  forthcoming 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord  Leicester),  the  Lord  Bishop  (Dr. 
Pollock),  and  from  the  High  Sheriff  (Sir  George  Chamberlin)  was  a 
great  incentive  to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  office  with  enthusiasm. 
The  year  opened  with  the  usual  functions  associated  with  a  mayoral 
election.  After  the  swearing-in  ceremony  at  the  Guildhall  I  invited  the 
senior  representatives  of  the  Council  and  other  leading  citizens  to  a 
luncheon.  On  November  nth.  Armistice  Day,  a  big  crowd  assembled 
in  the  Market  Place,  when  the  two  minutes’  silence  was  observed.  The 
first  Sunday  of  the  mayoral  year  saw  an  unusually  large  congregation  at 
the  Cathedral.  The  military  and  ex-servicemen’s  organisations  held  a 
Remembrance  Day  parade — the  Corporation  attended  in  state  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  unveiled  the  memorial  to  those  who  had  lost  their  lives 
whilst  serving  with  the  i/4th  Battalion  of  the  Norfolk  Regiment.  Later, 
supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  officer  commanding  the  troops, 
Lord  Leicester  took  the  salute  from  a  parade  more  than  half  a  mile  long, 
which  marched  past  the  saluting  base  on  Tombland. 

Thursday,  November  25th,  was  the  date  of  the  Civic  At  Home. 
The  Eastern  Daily  Press  described  the  scene  thus: 

In  the  setting  of  unrivalled  grace  which  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  affords,  the  newly 
chosen  civic  dignitaries  sought  the  acquaintance  yesterday  of  the  citizens  at  large. 
The  choicest  blooms  from  the  recently  held  Chrysanthemum  Show  produced  a 
riot  of  colour  which,  with  the  civic  insignia,  made  an  unusually  brave  show. 
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The  sword,  the  St.  George’s  mace,  the  gilt  mace,  and  the  silver  maces  all  added 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  So  comprehensive  was  the  attendance 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  mention  names.  The  civic,  ecclesiastical,  professional, 
and  mercantile  life  of  the  city  was  well  represented.  Boys  of  the  Lads*  Club  made 
excellent  carriage  callers,  relieving  a  congestion  which  might  have  become  dan' 
gerous  in  the  circumstances  of  the  weather,  for  the  event  coincided  with  a  fog 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal  in  density. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  vouchsafed  to  a  Lord 
Mayor  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  obtaining  an  insight  into  a  multitude 
of  interests  that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  the  community.  Religious, 
cultural,  educational,  commercial,  charitable,  and  recreative  organisations 
are  all  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  civic  recognition,  and  thus  in  the 
course  of  this  year  I  learned  more  about  my  fellow  citizens  than  at  any 
other  period  of  my  life,  and  as  a  result  I  am  the  richer  for  the  experience. 

It  was  a  year  in  which  many  distinguished  men  and  women  visited 
Norwich.  General  Seeley  launched  a  campaign  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  National  Savings  Movement.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  addressed  a 
meeting  which  had  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  Church  schools. 
Sir  Charles  Holmes,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  supported  by  many 
continental  authorities  on  art,  opened  an  Exhibition  of  the  Norwich 
School  of  Painting  in  the  Castle  Museum.  Sir  Ernest  Wild,  K.C.,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  came  down  to  address  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  A.  J.  Munnings,  R.A.,1  undertook  to  judge  an  ankle 
competition  at  a  charity  ball,  and  Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted  the  chorus 
at  the  Norwich  Festival  which  opened  with  Handel’s  oratorio — The 
Messiah.  Margaret  Balfour  and  other  well-known  artistes  took  part  in 
the  performances  which  extended  over  three  days.  The  opening  was  an 
official  one — the  first  for  several  years.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  escorted  by  mounted  police,  were  driven  to  St.  Andrew’s  Hall 
in  the  civic  coach. 

Many  visitors  arrived  in  Norwich  during  the  summer  months  of  1927, 
the  majority  in  connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  half-dozen  conferences 
which  were  held  in  the  city. 

During  the  summer  the  British  Hospitals  Association  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanley.  Finally,  the  visit  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  substantially 
swelled  the  number  of  the  city’s  guests.  The  delegates  to  this  conference 
were  entertained  at  a  reception  which  I  gave  in  the  Castle  Keep. 

Nearly  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  an  armistice  with 
Germany  and  as  yet  the  city  had  no  war  memorial.  Aviation  was 
beginning  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  more  progressive  cities  of  England  were  contemplating  the  con¬ 
struction  of  aerodromes.  After  much  careful  thought  we  decided  to 


1  Now  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  P.R.A. 
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concentrate  upon  removing  what  we  felt  to  be  a  blot  upon  the  city — the 
inability  to  point  to  any  tangible  recognition  of  those  who  had  given 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  We  further  wanted  to  make 
provision  for  the  rising  generation  by  stimulating  an  interest  in  flying. 
Both  projects  required  much  preparation  and  a  carefully  organised  press 
campaign.  A  start  to  remedy  the  first  defect  was  made  with  the  ex-service- 
men.  The  method  of  approach  was  not  too  easy.  Proposals  in  the  past 
had  varied  from  the  establishment  of  a  university  to  the  construction  of 
a  garden  of  remembrance.  So  far  as  the  ex-servicemen  were  concerned 
their  principal  grievance  was  that  there  was  no  monument  whereon  they 
could  place  floral  tributes  in  memory  of  their  fallen  comrades.  There 
was,  however,  a  strong  feeling  against  concentrating  entirely  upon  a 
tribute  to  those  who  had  passed  on  unless  it  was  associated  with  benefits 
to  the  living.  It  was  our  task  to  combine  the  two  requirements. 

The  support  of  the  ex-servicemen’s  organisations  was  first  obtained, 
but  money  was  required  for  an  extension  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital,  and  there  was  this  difficulty — an  agreement  existed  whereby 
that  institution  should  not  seek  fresh  support  until  the  Jenny  Lind  Hospital 
(Children’s  Hospital)  had  placed  its  requirements  before  the  public. 

At  a  meeting  which  was  representative  of  the  city  and  county  I  put 
forward  the  following  proposals.  That  the  fund  be  open  to  both  city 
and  county.  That  75  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  received  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Jenny  Lind  Hospital  and  25  per  cent  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital.  Such  allocations  in  respect  of  city  contributions 
to  be  calculated  after  a  necessary  sum  had  been  set  aside  for  a  memorial 
in  memory  of  Norwich  citizens  who  fell  in  the  war.  Lord  Leicester,  the 
Bishop,  and  others  spoke  in  support  of  the  proposition  and  Alderman 
Witard  moved  the  principal  resolution  to  carry  these  proposals  into 
effect. 

It  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  before  the  meeting  ended  I  was 
able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Russell  Colman  had  headed  the  list  of 
subscribers  with  £1,000,  and  that  sums  already  promised  amounted 
to  £4,000.  I 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  money  came  in  steadily,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  post-bag  and  the  columns  of  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  contained 
innumerable  suggestions  as  to  what  form  the  memorial  should  take  and 
where  it  should  be  placed.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  two  people  who  were  really  in  agreement.  There  were  times  when 
the  Sheriff  and  I  almost  despaired.  It  looked  as  though  Norwich  would 
still  be  without  any  memorial  because  its  citizens  could  not  agree.  The 
London  papers  began  to  interest  themselves  in  what  they  called  “the 
Norwich  dilemma”,  and  suggested  that  if  the  spirit  which  had  moved 
all  the  large  cities  of  Britain  and  most  of  the  villages  from  John  o’  Groat’s 
to  Land’s  End  was  shown  by  the  citizens,  difficulties  would  vanish  and 


Norwich  would  be  able  to  rank  with  all  other  communities  which  had 
paid  tribute  to  their  dead. 

Clearly  there  was  only  one  line  of  action — if  we  could  not  decide  for 
ourselves  someone  must  decide  for  us.  The  question  was  who  was  the 
most  suitable  person  to  give  advice?  I  decided  to  call  on  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens,  R.A.,  who  was  then  engaged  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington.  Sir  Edwin  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  my 
guest  for  a  week-end,  and  he  spent  the  whole  of  Sunday  looking  round 
Norwich.  On  his  return  to  London  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
I  communicated  to  the  June  meeting  of  the  Council: 

17  Queen  Anne’s  Gate, 

Westminster,  S.W.i 

My  dear  Lord  Mayor,  June  20th ,  1^27 

I  should  like  your  Council  to  know  that  I  viewed  some  fourteen  possible 
and  impossible  sites  and  the  areas  adjoining  them.  I  think  I  viewed  every  available 
open  space  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Market  Square  takes  precedence 
over  all  others,  both  in  its  aspect  and  in  its  public  appeal  with  the  great  open 
space  and  fine  aspect,  flanked  by  St.  Peter’s  great  church  and  the  exquisite  little 
Guildhall.  In  time  to  come  the  west  side  of  the  Market  Place  may  be  adorned 
by  great  and  worthy  buildings,  public  in  character.  The  centre  of  the  west  side 
of  your  Market  Place  would  make  a  great  site.  But  before  such  a  site  would  be 
available  the  existing  buildings  would  have  to  be  removed  and  a  monument  to 
hold  its  own  in  so  open  a  space  would  cost  more  than  the  money  allocated  would 
allow.  The  Guildhall  will  stand  so  long  as  Norwich  exists.  It  is  the  centre  of 
your  city  government  and  is  ever  a  link  between  what  has  been  and  what  is  to 
be  in  the  city  of  Norwich;  and  it  is  on  the  centre  line  of  your  Guildhall’s  east 
facade  I  propose  to  place  the  War  Memorial — low  enough  to  emphasise  the 
Guildhall’s  graceful  height  and  behind  it  will  appear  as  the  guardian  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  with  their  lives  safeguarded  the  aspirations  of  their  city. 
I  hope  that  you  and  your  Council  will  be  able  to  approve  this  site  which  I 
strongly  commend. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edwin  L.  Lutyens 

A  short  discussion  followed,  mainly  concerned  with  safeguarding  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  Guildhall,  but  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir 
George  Morse  in  the  following  terms  was  unanimously  agreed  to: 

That  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  a  site  be 
allocated  for  a  War  Memorial  immediately  in  front  of  the  east  end  of  the  Guildhall, 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  Market  Square,  about  4  yards  deep,  be  added  to  the 
roadway  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  Memorial. 

Before  the  end  of  September  the  great  war  stone  was  in  position  and 
the  names  of  the  fallen  were  placed  in  a  copper  casket  and  built  into  the 
stonework  of  the  Cenotaph. 
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The  fund  was  closed  early  in  October,  and  after  the  memorial  was 
paid  for  upwards  of  £11,000  was  handed  over  to  the  hospitals. 

The  unveiling  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  October  9th, 
1927,  was  performed  by  Private  B.  A.  Withers,  a  Norwich  ex-service' 
man  who  had  been  severely  wounded  and  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  of  Gaza. 
The  names  of  fifteen  ex-servicemen  fulfilling  the  necessary  qualifications 
had,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sheriff,  been  placed  in  a  bag  and  lots  had 
been  drawn.  Withers  was  introduced  by  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  In 
brilliant  sunshine  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  estimated  at  more  than 
50,000,  Norwich  commemorated  those  of  its  citizens  who  made  the  great 
sacrifice.  The  Bishop  delivered  the  blessing  from  the  leads  of  the  Guild/ 
hall,  and  it  was  many  hours  after  that  the  last  of  the  long  procession  of 
citizens  had  filed  past  the  Altar  of  Remembrance.  In  a  letter  I  received 
from  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  he  gave  his  impressions  of  what  must  always  be 
a  memorable  day. 

1  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W.2, 

My  dear  Lord  Mayor, 

You  know  the  number  of  big  functions  it  has  been  my  rather  sad  duty  to 
attend  since  the  war.  Well,  I  want  to  say  this:  namely,  that  looking  right  back 
and  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  i.e.  weather,  crowd,  design  of  memorial, 
architectural  beauty  of  the  site  and,  above  all,  actual  unveiling,  you  and  your 
citizens  have  won. 

With  kindest  regards.  May  your  shadow  never  grow  less. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ian  Hamilton 


As  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  was  intended  that  a  feature  of 
the  mayoral  year  1926— 7  should  be  a  lead  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriff  to  promote  a  scheme,  having  for  its  object  the  recognition  of 
the  city  as  a  pioneer  centre  of  air  transport. 

At  that  time  aviation  was  considered  largely  the  sphere  of  the  military 
flyer  and  professional  aviator.  There  was  little  to  suggest  the  profound 
influence  the  new  science  was  destined  to  have  on  the  ways  of  men.  The 
public,  too,  were  sceptical. 

Norwich,  however,  had  already  a  marked  interest  in  aviation.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  planes  had  been  built  in  the  city  during  the  First 
World  War,  together  with  many  thousands  of  spare  parts  and  flying 
equipment.  Mousehold  flying  field  had  been  a  famous  war  flying  centre. 
With  the  war  over,  public  interest  largely  evaporated,  although  a  few 
machines  were  still  being  built  in  the  city.  Elsewhere  in  the  country  a  mild 
interest  was  awakening  in  a  new  scheme  of  flying  for  civilians.  About 
five  clubs  had  been  started  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seemed  anxious  to  sponsor  more.  The  word  “airport”  was  becoming 
familiar.  Why  not  an  airport  for  Norwich  2 

From  the  Guildhall  emanated  many  inquiries,  consultations  with 
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KING  PETER  OF  JUGOSLAVIA  VISITS  THE  NORWICH  UNION 

Left  to  right  Mr.  W.  W.  Williamson  ( Life  Society's  General  Manager),  the  Sheriff  of  Norwich  ( Mr.  J .  Brooksbank), 
King  Peter  of  Jugoslauia,  Dr.  S.  Budisavljevitch,  General  M.  Radovitch,  Sir  Robert  Bignold,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich  (Dr.  P.  M.  Herbert),  Mr.  B.  B.  Riviere,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich  ( Dr .  A.  J.  Cleveland) 
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experts,  and  committee  meetings.  Plans  were  then  prepared  to  start  an 
aeroplane  club  and  to  stimulate  public  enthusiasm. 

Mousehold  Aerodrome  was  leased  from  the  War  Office.  An  air 
pageant  was  arranged  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  public  meeting. 
The  local  Press  cordially  co-operated  with  the  scheme,  which  was  then 
pressed  forward  with  resolution. 

On  February  25th,  1927,  in  storm  and  rain,  Norwich  held  its  first 
Air  Pageant.  Thousands  viewed  the  strange  and  unusual  spectacle. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff  donned  flying-suits  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  civic  chains  of  office  took  to  the  air.  Famous  flyers 
from  other  parts,  including  Bert  Hinkler,  who  a  few  weeks  later  made 
the  first  light-plane  flight  to  Australia,  Lady  Bailey,  on  her  first  cross¬ 
country  flight,  and  many  others  flew  down  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  the  evening,  at  Blackfriars  Hall,  the  project  was  launched  and  an 
appeal  made  for  public  support. 

Subscriptions,  however,  trickled  in  slowly  and  the  proposed  club  did 
not  escape  public  criticism.  This  hostility,  indeed,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Council  Chamber,  pursued  the  club  right  up  to  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  Press,  however,  continued  solidly  to  support  the  scheme,  and 
the  following  is  an  example  of  the  encouragement  received.  It  is  an 
extract  from  a  “Leader”  which  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  dated 
February  24th,  1927: 

The  citizens  of  Norwich  will  to-morrow  have  an  exceptionally  favourable 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  possible  contribution  which  the  city  might  make 
within  the  next  few  years  to  what  seems  destined  to  be  a  remarkable  revolution 
in  the  history  of  transport.  ...  It  requires  no  claims  to  prophetic  qualities  to 
forecast  that  the  modern  demands  for  speed  allied  to  comfort  in  transport  will 
bring  a  very  large  number  of  people  of  this  generation  to  look  to  the  aeroplane. 
The  commercial  utility  of  that  machine  has  already  been  proved  beyond  doubt, 
even  so  early  in  its  history.  But  for  it  to  develop  on  lines  which  will  extend  its 
usefulness  to  provincial  centres  it  is  highly  essential  that  a  larger  public  should 
acquire  “the  air  sense”.  It  is  in  that  direction  that  the  Light  Aeroplane  Club, 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  Norwich  are  sponsoring  with  such  en¬ 
thusiasm,  promises  to  help  Norwich  to  move  with,  and  even  perhaps  get  ahead  of, 
the  times.  .  .  .  The  example  of  even  a  few  earnest  and  adventurous  pioneers  will 
undoubtedly  exercise  a  big  influence  on  a  much  wider  circle  and  eventually  the 
many  advantages  of  air  travel  will  be  recognised  by  the  general  public  so  that  the 
way  will  be  paved  for  the  development  of  Norwich  as  one  of  the  principal  airports 
of  the  kingdom.  The  project  therefore  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to 
everyone  that  takes  a  forward  view  and  is  desirous  of  seeing  Norwich  keep  its 
place  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  of  the  future.  .  .  .  Apart  altogether 
from  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  city  from  a  more  convenient, 
more  elastic,  and  more  speedy  transport,  the  city  stands  to  gain  considerably  in 
industrial  development. 
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Despite  the  controversy  raging  around  the  new  club,  it  steadily 
increased  in  favour.  Two  local  public-spirited  citizens,  Messrs.  Henry 
Holmes1  and  James  Hardy,  with  a  fine  instinct  for  the  future,  stepped 
forward  and  gave  the  club  a  good  start.  They  presented  a  new  Moth 
plane.  With  this  solitary  machine,  fifty  members  and  an  instructor,  the 
club  commenced  its  career. 

With  freedom  from  serious  accident,  public  confidence  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  club,  not  without  difficulty,  managed  to  keep  its  head 
above  water,  financially  speaking. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  various  flying  functions  were  held. 
An  early  one  was  a  demonstration  for  members  of  the  City  Council. 
Another  was  an  Aerial  Fete,  held  at  Raynham  Park,  by  invitation  of  the 
Marchioness  Townshend.  Five  thousand  people  viewed  the  spectacle. 

After  the  display  I  flew  back  to  Norwich,  piloted  by  Lord  Ossulton. 
Yet  another  draw  to  popularise  the  project  was  the  towing  of  a  plane 
through  the  city  to  the  Market  Place,  where  it  proved  an  object  of  fascina¬ 
tion  to  the  citizens.  The  growing  success  of  the  flying  venture,  and 
especially  the  novelty  of  its  inception  by  civic  heads,  roused  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  other  cities.  Inquiries  came  from  afar  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  promoting  flying  clubs.  Thus  the  Norwich  plan  was  the  forerunner 
of  others  in  English  towns  and  cities.  Appreciating  the  importance  of 
the  fullest  publicity,  I  made  a  national  broadcast  from  the  B.B.C.  at 
Savoy  Hill. 

Later  in  the  year  a  fine  encouragement  was  given  the  club  when  the 
Government  decided,  in  view  of  the  good  progress  made,  to  grant  it  a 
subsidy.  The  Minister  of  Air,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  in  appreciation  of  the 
club’s  efforts,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  me: 

My  reply  to  you  must  be  that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
recommend  that  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Aero  Club  should  receive  assistance 
by  way  of  a  Government  grant.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  you  and  the  Sheriff  that  has  enabled  me  to  include  the  Club  in  the 
list  of  those  which  the  Government  has  decided  to  help. 

That  the  club  fulfilled  a  public  and,  indeed,  a  national  need  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  it  had  an 
annual  turnover  of  ^13,000,  possessed  twelve  aeroplanes  and  gliders, 
employed  a  permanent  staff  of  about  twenty,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
contributing  to  the  national  flying  personnel  nearly  three  hundred  pilots 
trained  ab  initio. 

At  a  court  of  freemen  held  during  the  summer  months  my  brother 
Rupert  was  one  of  those  who  took  the  quaint  oath  and  subscribed  to  the 
freeman’s  roll.  Since  leaving  Charterhouse  he  had  worked  during  the 
war  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  later  as  Vice-Consul  at  Algeciras, 
deputising  for  the  Consul-General.  After  further  service  in  Algiers  and 

1  Later  Sir  Henry  Holmes. 
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Tunis  he  returned  to  England  on  leave;  thus  the  unusual  opportunity 
occurred  in  which  one  brother  admitted  another  to  the  freedom  of  our  city. 

Whilst  most  of  my  time  was,  during  this  year,  spent  in  Norwich,  this 
did  not  mean  that  mayoral  duties  did  not  take  me  farther  afield.  With 
Alderman  Witard,  who  was  to  succeed  me  in  office,  I  attended  La  Foire 
Commercial  at  Lille  and,  later  in  the  year,  accompanied  by  my  wife, 
we  went  to  Ghent  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  in  connection  with 
the  International  Congress  of  Public  Health.  On  each  occasion  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  visitors.  Both  events  terminated  with 
a  banquet.  At  Lille  the  guest  of  the  evening  was  Lord  Crewe,  who  was 
then  British  Ambassador.  When  called  upon  it  was  late  at  night.  The 
toast  list  was  unusually  long.  I  confined  myself  to  merely  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  we  had  received,  and  spoke  for  the  most 
part  in  English. 

At  Ghent  the  circumstances  were  different.  Representatives  attended 
from  all  over  Europe.  Lord  Burnham  was  the  President  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  (Sir  Roland  Blades,  Bart.1)  and  the  London  Sheriffs 
paid  an  official  visit.  Due  to  the  kindness  of  the  President  and  to  Sir 
Percy  Vincent  (one  of  the  sheriffs),  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  presented 
to  King  Albert,  and  was  honoured  with  the  task  of  responding  at  the 
civic  banquet  on  behalf  of  the  delegates.  Sir  Percy  had  most  kindly 
warned  me  that  the  Gouverneur  de  la  Flandre  Orientale,  who  was  to 
propose  the  toast,  would  be  speaking  first  in  French  and  then  in  English. 
I  realised  that  if  I  was  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion  I  must  do  likewise. 
As  my  French  was  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  I  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  girl  clerk  in  the  reception  office  of  the  hotel. 

On  the  journey  to  Belgium  I  had  been  reading  a  book  which  con/ 
tained  a  story  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  two  Saxon 
chieftains  who  had  fought  on  the  same  side  against  the  Normans,  as  soon 
as  the  battle  was  over,  called  upon  their  followers  to  form  a  circle  and 
the  two  chieftains  standing  within  the  ring  summoned  a  warrior  to  bind 
their  arms  together  and  to  open  an  artery  in  the  wrist  of  each  of  them  so 
that  their  blood  might  become  intermingled,  thus  demonstrating  eternal 
friendship  between  their  two  families.  Great  Britain  and  France  and  the 
story  of  Flanders  fields  was  the  parallel. 

Having  told  the  story  in  English,  the  chairman  asked  me  if  I  would 
repeat  it  in  French,  and  thanks  to  the  Sheriff’s  hint  and  to  Mademoiselle 
in  the  reception  office,  I  was  able  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Apart  from  these  visits  abroad  there  were  engagements  which  took 
me  to  London  and  other  parts  of  England.  There  was  the  East  Anglian 
Society’s  dinner  and  at  a  reunion  dinner  at  the  old  Charterhouse  I  pro/ 
posed  the  health  of  the  Governors,  which  was  responded  to  by  Field/ 
Marshal  Lord  Methuen  and  Lord  Hanworth,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

1  Afterwards  Lord  Ebbisham. 
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My  speech  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate.  After 
eulogising  Carthusians  in  general,  I  quoted  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
Curzon  when  proposing  the  same  toast  at  Eton  in  which  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion: 

That  the  reputation  of  a  school  was  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  few 
great  men  which  it  produced  as  it  was  upon  the  “illustrious  obscure” — those 
boys  who  in  later  life  had  gone  out  into  all  parts  of  the  world  and  without 
achieving  conspicuous  success  had  by  their  character  and  example  enhanced  the 
reputaton  of  the  school. 

Lord  Methuen,  I  remember,  came  up  to  me  afterwards  and  said: 
“Capital,  just  what  was  needed.”  But  Lord  Hanworth  informed  his 
brother,  Bishop  Pollock,  that  he  thought  it  quite  uncalled  for! 

The  British  Industries  Fair  drew  a  great  number  of  people  to  Bh> 
mingham,  and  I  was  invited  to  visit  the  exhibition.  A  number  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  larger  cities  of  England  were  present  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  fair  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Sir  Percival  Bower)  presented  the  mayors  to  His 
Royal  Highness.  The  Prince  questioned  me  about  the  Aero  Club  which 
we  proposed  to  start  in  Norwich,  but  as  there  was  no  time  to  talk  with 
so  many  people  waiting  to  be  introduced,  I  was  unable  to  tell  him  all 
he  wanted  to  know,  and  so  after  the  official  business  was  over  I  was  sent 
for  and  was  able,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  to  tell  H.R.H.  all  about  it,  and  he 
there  and  then  promised  that  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  he  would  visit 
the  club. 

Another  invitation  which  gave  the  Sheriff  and  me  great  pleasure  came 
from  Sir  Samuel  Hoare.  He  wrote  saying  that  two  of  the  newest  type 
of  flying  boat  were  to  fly  to  Cromer  and  that  he  proposed  to  go  for  a  trip 
along  the  coast  and  he  would  like  us  to  accompany  him.  It  was  an 
enjoyable  trip  and  we  followed  the  coastline  as  far  as  Wells,  flying  low 
enough  to  observe  the  considerable  amount  of  bird  life  which  abounds 
on  the  North  Norfolk  coast. 

Before  the  mayoral  year  closed  Dean  Willink  died  and  the  Corpora^ 
tion  attended  the  funeral.  The  burial  was  in  the  Cathedral  cloisters. 
Dean  Willink’s  death  came  as  an  unexpected  shock.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  he  had  asked  me  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  dispatch  to 
America  of  some  Cathedral  relics  of  Norman  architecture  which  were 
to  form  part  of  the  structure  of  a  Cavell  Memorial  Church  which  was 
to  be  erected  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  November  9th  the  Council  met  and  according  to  ancient  custom 
elected  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff  for  the  ensuing  year.  My  successor 
was  Alderman  Witard,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Southall,  a  brother  old  Carthusian, 
was  appointed  Sheriff. 

I  was  sorry  when  what  had  been  a  very  busy  year  came  to  an  end, 
but  I  was  tired.  The  Council  was  more  than  generous  in  its  recognition 
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of  any  success  achieved.  All  three  parties  did  me  the  honour  of  associating 
themselves  with  a  vote  of  thanks.  Perhaps  the  remarks  which  gave  me 
most  satisfaction  came  from  the  Socialist  side  of  the  chamber.  Mr.  Frazer, 
in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks,  said: 

I  was  one  of  those  who  twelve  months  ago  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  in 
entrusting  the  high  office  to  youth.  .  .  .  After  twelve  months  I  am  prepared  to 
say  the  duties  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Lord  Mayor  equal  to  any  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him  in  office.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Council  I  say  that 
we  have  never  had  a  Lord  Mayor  who  has  shown  more  tact,  more  sound  judgment, 
and  more  impartiality  than  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  Mr.  Frazer’s  speech  were  particularly 
valued  by  me: 

Mr.  Bignold  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  a  large  measure  of  his  success  is  due 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who  has  enabled  him  to  carry  through 
his  duties  in  such  a  successful  way. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  these  words  were  spoken  S.S. 
Hildebrand  sailed  for  Para,  in  Brazil,  and  three  weeks  later  we  were  in 
Manaos,  more  than  1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  River. 
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Chapter  XLIII 


En  route  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand — Perth  and  the  Golden  Mile — A  narrow 
escape — Sydney  Harbour  bridge — Three  thousand  miles1  motoring  in  two  islands — 
To  Brisbane  by  air — Honolulu — Robert  Burns’s  statue — Hollywood  disillusionment 
— A  Mormons  offer — The  R.ioo  at  Montreal 


MANY  years  had  passed  since  any  extensive  foreign  travel  had 
been  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  Norwich  Union  boards. 
No  director  had  ever  visited  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  In 
1930  the  Fire  Office  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to  find  a 
successor  to  the  general  manager  in  Australia,  who  was  approaching 
retiring  age,  and  the  Life  Office,  with  its  important  connections  in  New 
Zealand,  had  financial  commitments  which  called  for  attention.  There 
was  a  feeling  on  the  boards  that  the  younger  members  of  the  directorate 
should  know  more  of  the  Societies’  business  overseas.  This  led  to  my 
being  asked  to  undertake  a  round'the'world  trip.  I  was  anxious  that  my 
wife,  who  had  not  been  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  should  have  a  much' 
needed  change  and,  on  the  understanding  I  was  able  to  take  her  with  me, 
I  gladly  seized  an  opportunity  which  for  all  I  knew  might  never  recur. 

In  January  we  left  England  on  board  R.M.S.  Otranto ,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Walton  Clarkson,  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society’s  executive. 
Clarkson,  who  possessed  full  technical  knowledge,  was  not  only  of  great 
assistance,  but  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  delightful  travelling  com' 
panion.  It  was  his  intuition  which  more  than  once  saved  us  from  serious 
trouble.  On  one  occasion,  when  at  the  small  town  of  Gore  in  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  we  had  booked  accommodation  in  an  hotel  for 
the  night,  Clarkson  announced  that  the  premises  were  such  a  bad  fire 
risk  that  he  advised  cancelling  the  rooms  and  pushing  on  to  Invercargil 
before  nightfall,  which  we  did.  Passing  through  Gore  on  our  return 
journey,  all  that  was  left  of  the  hotel  and  its  contents  were  three  ivory 
billiard  balls  precariously  poised  upon  the  heap  of  charred  remains.  Some 
few  months  later,  when  our  work  in  Australia  was  completed,  arrange' 
ments  were  made  for  us  to  sail  by  S.S.  Tahiti  for  British  Columbia.  Once 
again  Clarkson  struck.  “The  ship  won’t  last  out  the  voyage,”  he  said. 
The  result  was  we  waited  for  another  boat.  The  old  Tahiti  did  manage 
to  cross  the  Pacific,  but  it  was  her  last  trip.  She  foundered  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  extent  of  the  journey  we  were  to  undertake  was  outward  bound 
via  the  Mediterranean  route,  the  ports  of  call  being  Gibraltar,  Marseilles, 
Naples,  and  Port  Said.  Thence  our  route  was  to  Colombo  and  on  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  homeward  journey  was  across  the 
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Pacific  from  Auckland  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  calling  at  Suva  in  the  Fijis 
and  Honolulu  on  the  way,  and  thereafter  across  America,  followed  by  a 
few  days  spent  in  Canada  and  returning  to  England  from  New  York. 

On  arrival  at  Fremantle,  the  port  of  Perth,  we  were  met  by  the  Fire 
Society’s  representative  and  by  Sir  Walter  James,  an  ex/Prime  Minister 
of  Western  Australia.  The  Hon.  Philip  Collier  was  the  then  Premier, 
and  having  been  told  by  Sir  Walter  of  our  coming  visit,  Mr.  Collier 
went  to  great  lengths  to  make  us  welcome.  From  him  I  learned  much 
about  Western  Australia.  One  afternoon  he  took  me  a  long  interesting 
drive  overlooking  the  Swan  River.  I  recollect  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  urged  me  to  remember  that  they  welcomed  newcomers  from  the  home/ 
land,  but  had  no  use  for  those  who  do  not  work.  A  man  had  to  work, 
and  work  hard,  if  he  was  to  come  out  on  top  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Collier  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Mayor  of 
Kalgoorlie  and,  taking  it  with  me,  I  started  off  to  visit  the  Golden  Mile. 
His  Worship  was  an  estate  agent.  I  found  him  at  his  office  desk.  He 
was  a  man  once  seen  never  forgotten — sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  and  with  a 
short  imperial.  When  I  met  him  he  was  wearing  a  cowboy  hat  and  a 
black  long/tailed  coat  and  smoking  a  cheroot.  He  rose  as  I  entered. 
“Welcome  to  Kalgoorlie,”  he  said.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  his 
hospitality,  and  he  gave  up  the  whole  day  to  motoring  me  all  over  the 
gold/mining  area,  explaining  at  length  the  workings  of  Great  Boulder, 
Lake  View,  and  Ivanhoe.  On  the  following  day  he  arranged  for  my 
return  journey  to  Perth,  providing  me  with  a  dozen  of  the  most  luxurious 
peaches  imaginable — a  very  welcome  gift  when  travelling  400  miles  in  a 
temperature  of  no  degrees  on  a  3  ft.  6  in.  railroad  track. 

I  retain  happy  memories  of  the  thirty/six  hours  spent  in  Kalgoorlie. 
Whilst  I  would  not  like  to  live  there  I  can  say  that  my  visit  to  this  town 
with  its  population  varying  from  20,000  to  50,000,  according  to  the  price 
of  gold,  was  an  experience  I  should  indeed  have  been  sorry  to  have 
missed. 

By  S.S.  Naldera  we  went  on  to  Adelaide.  Here  we  were  in  many 
respects  very  fortunate.  We  received  much  kindness  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Fire  Society’s  board,  and  I  renewed  relationship  with  my  cousin, 
Julian  Bickersteth,1  the  Headmaster  of  St.  Peter’s  College.  On  arrival 
in  port  we  were  lucky  in  being  the  first  passengers  to  disembark.  Had  we 
remained  on  board  a  few  minutes  longer  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
found  ourselves  in  quarantine.  A  case  of  smallpox  had  been  detected 
on  the  ship  and  a  report  appeared  in  the  papers  that  all  on  board  were 
regarded  as  contacts.  For  twenty/four  hours  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  our  escape,  but  our  elation  was  short/lived.  Press  headlines  began  to 
appear:  “Search  for  Naldera  passengers — Naldera  passengers  asked  to 
report.”  One  evening  paper  announced: 

1  Now  Canon  of  Canterbury  and  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 
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Four  of  the  Naldera  passengers  who  left  the  ship  at  Adelaide  have  been  traced, 
but  three  are  still  at  large.  It  is  thought  that  the  request  to  report  may  not  have 
come  to  their  notice.  Anyone  who  can  give  information  as  to  their  whereabouts 
should  communicate  with,  etc.,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  to  stay,  only  two  or  three  days  in  Melbourne, 
about  the  same  time  in  Sydney,  and  then  to  go  on  to  New  Zealand, 
returning  to  Australia  in  the  early  summer.  I  tried  to  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that  as  we  were  only  “birds  of  passage”  and  would! 
shortly  be  on  board  a  New  Zealand  ship,  perhaps  we  might  get 
away  with  it.  But  there  was  the  interest  of  the  Norwich  Union  to  con/  j 
sider.  I  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  admit  that  we  were  the  j 
“wanted  three”.  One  of  the  Norwich  Union  directors  in  Melbourne 
offered  to  go  with  me  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  With  his  help , 
we  were  allowed  to  travel  to  Sydney  on  the  understanding  that  we  reported  i 
to  the  authorities  there  for  vaccination,  which  we  did.  Neither  Clarkson 
nor  I  suffered  any  discomfort  therefrom,  but  my  wife  had  to  remain  in  bed 
many  days  after  our  arrival  at  Wellington;  meanwhile  I  continued  to 
report  daily  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

In  March  1930  the  great  arch  of  Sydney  Harbour  bridge  was  nearing 
completion.  Creeper  cranes  were  at  work  weaving  the  steel  framework 
as  the  two  huge  arms  approached  each  other.  The  colossal  structure 
poised  in  the  sky  dominated  the  landscape  of  the  whole  harbour.  Giant 
liners  had  the  appearance  of  toy  boats  when  compared  with  the  massive 
dimensions  of  the  bridge,  and  men  working  on  the  cranes  up  aloft  looked 
Lilliputian. 

To  Lord  Stonehaven,  the  Governor/General,  we  were  much  indebted. 
After  lunch  at  Government  House  he  very  kindly  arranged  for  us  to  be 
taken  on  an  escorted  tour  round  the  harbour.  This  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
farewell  party,  for  we  were  to  quit  the  shores  of  Australia  on  the  following 
day.  I  gratefully  record  the  kindliness  and  gracious  hospitality  extended 
to  my  wife  and  myself  in  our  extensive  travels  throughout  the  Common/ 
wealth.  The  directors  and  our  then  general  manager  for  Australia, 
H.  W.  Bain,  and  the  branch  managers  in  all  five  of  the  great  capital 
cities  vied  with  each  other  in  their  generous  entertainment. 

To  carry  out  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Societies’  commitments  in  New 
Zealand  meant  extensive  travel.  With  a  motor  hire  service  company  we 
arranged  for  a  car  and  chauffeur  to  be  at  our  disposal  for  two  months. 
By  this  means  we  were  able  to  visit  all  the  branches  and  sub/branches, 
call  on  the  Societies*  principal  agents,  and  inspect  the  larger  mortgages 
and  more  important  risks.  We  determined  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure.  From  Wellington  we  travelled  north/west,  passing  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Egmont  and  staying  a  night  at  Waitomo,  where  we 
rowed  through  the  famous  glow/worm  caves.  On  arrival  at  Auckland 
a  regatta  was  being  held  in  its  picturesque  and  spacious  harbour.  Here 
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business  necessitated  a  stay  of  several  days.  The  return  journey  was  by 
way  of  Rotorua,  through  the  heart  of  the  Maori  country,  where  we  visited 
the  hot  springs  and  met  many  Maoris,  and  also  watched  performances 
of  the  exciting  “Haka”  dances  by  members  of  the  famous  Arawa  tribe. 
Continuing  our  journey  south,  we  reached  Taupo,  where  we  had  two 
days*  trout  fishing  before  travelling  east  to  Gisborne,  where  Captain  Cook 
first  landed.  Here  we  were  entertained  by  one  of  the  largest  sheep  farmers 
in  the  North  Island.  The  last  place  of  importance  we  passed  through 
before  returning  to  the  capital  was  Napier.  Looking  back  on  the  forty' 
eight  hours  I  spent  in  this  town,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  recall  that  little 
of  what  I  then  saw  of  Napier  now  remains,  for  a  few  years  later  it  was 
to  be  laid  low  by  earthquake.  But  it  takes  more  than  an  earthquake  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  the  New  Zealander  and  from  the  ashes  a  reconstructed 
Napier  has  arisen  which  is  to-day  accepted  as  being  one  of  the  model 
towns  of  the  Dominion. 

The  seas  between  North  and  South  Island  can  be  very  rough,  and 
when  we  made  the  crossing  they  lived  up  to  their  reputation.  After  a 
visit  to  the  gold-mining  district  of  Hokitika  we  motored  through  the 
province  of  Canterbury  and  on  to  Christchurch. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  majestic  sights  in  the  South  Island  is  a  view 
on  a  clear  day  of  the  Remarkables,  as  seen  from  Queenstown,  which  was 
our  next  halt  after  leaving  Christchurch.  Continuing  to  travel  south,  we 
reached  Invercargil.  I  should  have  liked  to  remain  here  longer,  if  only 
because  of  its  oysters  and  Stilton  cheese,  but  Clarkson  was  a  tiger  for 
work  and  we  put  Invercargil  behind  us,  and  began  to  retreat  northwards 
towards  Dunedin.  A  wool  sale  in  Dunedin  is  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten. 
The  bidders  appeared  to  me  to  comprise  all  nationalities  under  the  sun. 
Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  The  only  word  I  can  find  to  describe 
what  I  saw  on  the  Wool  Exchange  is  “bedlam”.  On  our  return  to 
Wellington,  our  work  completed,  the  time  had  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
New  Zealand.  Lissington  and  Gill,  the  Societies’  managers,  who  had 
been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  our  visit  such  a  happy  event,  and 
ever  thoughtful  for  our  welfare,  having  wished  us  bon  voyage ,  were  to 
be  seen  standing  on  the  quay  waving  farewell.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  we  parted  company  with  so  many  friends  in  all  walks  of  life 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  our  trip  of  over  three  thousand  miles  in 
the  two  islands  such  a  memorable  and  enjoyable  experience. 

There  was  still  work  to  be  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tasman  Sea, 
and  in  early  June  we  were  back  in  Australia.  Our  headquarters  were 
in  Sydney,  but  much  travelling  lay  ahead  of  us.  Ten  days  were  spent  in 
Melbourne,  where  kind  friends  put  me  up  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Melbourne  Club.  Here  I  met  many  prominent  Australians  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning  much  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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On  the  outward  voyage  on  board  R.M.S.  Otranto  I  had  got  to  know 
a  very  able  young  man,  J.  H.  Darling,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
Headmaster  of  Geelong  Grammar  School.  Staying  a  couple  of  nights 
with  him  enabled  me  to  see  something  of  the  educational  life  of  this 
well-known  public  school. 

In  the  early  summer,  Test  Match  fever  was  at  its  height.  Cricket  for 
some  time  was  the  predominant  topic  of  conversation. 

From  Sydney  to  Brisbane  by  rail  is  tedious  and  by  boat  slow.  We 
therefore  decided  to  fly.  The  journey  took  us  little  more  than  four  hours. 
On  arrival  in  Brisbane  we  found  the  city  en  fete.  Amy  Johnson,  who 
had  just  landed  at  Port  Darwin  after  her  epoch-making  flight,  was 
receiving  a  welcome  from  the  Brisbaners  which  she  subsequently  described 
to  me  as  being  “one  of  the  most  spontaneous  of  the  many  wonderful 
receptions  accorded  her  in  Australia”.  Travel  by  air  in  Australia  even 
as  long  ago  as  1930  may  be  described  as  comfortable.  Flying  had  attained 
greater  popularity  there  than  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Accommodation 
was,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  cramped,  and  when  it  came  to  deciding 
how  best  to  continue  the  journey  to  Townsville  and  Cairns  I  elected  to 
go  by  train.  Clarkson,  against  my  advice,  went  by  air  in  a  single-engined 
machine  and  made  a  forced  landing  at  Rockhampton.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  met  in  Townsville  twenty-four  hours  later  and  spent  three  days 
looking  round  this  city,  which  has  a  population  of  about  30,000,  with 
the  Chinese  element  in  preponderance.  Here  we  inspected  and  revised 
retentions  on  many  risks,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  On  our  return  to 
Sydney  our  travelling  in  Australia  had  come  to  an  end  and  after  spending 
a  fortnight  in  collating  facts  and  figures  and  reviewing  staff  problems, 
we  left  by  R.M.S.  Aorangi ,  which  sailed  early  in  July,  bound  for  Victoria 
in  British  Columbia. 

A  call  at  the  Fiji  Islands  provided  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable 
break  in  the  long  sea  voyage,  and  the  next  port  of  call  was  Honolulu. 
When  leaving  that  most  beautiful  of  all  islands,  wrapped  in  its  multi¬ 
coloured  mantle  of  flowers,  I  complied  with  the  time-honoured  super¬ 
stition  of  the  islanders  and  in  fear  lest  I  might  never  return,  removed  the 
garland  of  jasmine  which  was  hung  about  my  neck  and  cast  it  into  the 
sea,  watching  it  grow  smaller  and  smaller  until,  as  the  strains  of  Hawaiian 
music  died  away,  it  became  lost  in  the  brilliant  distance. 

Our  stay  in  Victoria  was  short.  My  recollections  of  it  are  somewhat 
hazy,  but  I  remember  having  pointed  out  to  me  the  statue  of  Robert 
Burns  presented  by  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  The  story  goes  that  the  plinth 
for  the  statue  was  prepared  before  the  gift  was  received.  When  it  arrived 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  small  model  of  the  poet’s  head  and  shoulders.  It 
was  placed  upon  the  base  obviously  constructed  to  carry  a  life-sized  statue. 
Victorians  explain  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  it  evidences  the  Aber¬ 
donians’  spirit  of  generosity. 
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Before  entraining  for  the  long  journey  across  the  States  we  motored 
down  the  Californian  coast  to  Los  Angeles.  Here  I  visited  one  of  the 
great  film-producing  studios  and  was  shown  everything  from  dummies 
of  dead  men  to  live  elephants;  witnessed  the  staging  of  aeroplane  crashes 
and,  whilst  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  studio,  tried  to  imagine  that  I 
was  passing  through  mile  after  mile  of  most  wonderful  mountain  scenery, 
with  landscape  photographs  passing  over  rollers  producing  the  effect  of 
motion.  The  day  spent  with  film  producers  was  most  interesting  entertain- 
ment,  but  it  left  me  with  a  feeling  of  profound  sympathy  for  the  actor 
who,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had  to  engage  in  soul-destroying  repetition 
before  ever  a  shot  was  taken,  and  what  I  saw  at  Hollywood  has  dis- 
illusioned  me  and  detracted  in  some  measure  from  the  enjoyment  I 
previously  derived  from  going  to  the  cinema. 

Our  route  to  New  York  was  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Chicago, 
and  we  broke  our  journey  for  twenty-four  hours  at  both  places.  On  the 
morning  of  our  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  my  wife  and  I  strolled  out  into 
the  Tabernacle  Gardens.  After  some  little  while  we  sat  down  upon  one 
of  the  many  benches  placed  in  the  gardens  and  were  admiring  the  sur- 
roundings  when  we  were  joined  by  a  young  man  who  produced  a  small 
book  which  he  asked  me  to  accept,  remarking,  “I  guess  you  are  a  stranger 
— this  is  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon’*.  I  asked  him  something  about 
marriage  in  the  Mormon  Church,  and  I  imagine  from  this  he  judged 
that  we  were  not  married,  as  he  thereupon  commenced  a  long  discourse 
extolling  the  advantages  of  being  married  in  the  Mormon  Faith.  “Listen!** 
he  said,  “the  first  article  of  our  faith  is  that  we  believe  in  God  the  Eternal 
Father  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  appreciate 
you  are  not  as  yet  one  of  us,  but  you  will  know  that  Christ  said,  ‘What' 
soever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven*.  Will  you  let 
me  arrange  for  you  two  young  people  to  be  joined  together  ?’* 

My  wife’s  reply  was  somewhat  disconcerting.  What  in  effect  she  said 
was:  “I  have  been  married  to  this  man  for  eleven  years — my  vows  I  regard 
as  binding  in  this  world,  but  I  think  offering  to  marry  me  in  the  next  as 
well  is  asking  rather  much.**  The  surprise  she  had  sprung  upon  him 
was  sufficient.  With  courteous  apologies  he  proceeded  on  his  way  through 
the  gardens. 

In  New  York  we  were  joined  by  the  Fire  Society’s  Canadian  manager, 
W.  A.  Thomson.  He  was  anxious  that  we  should  not  return  home 
without  seeing  something  of  Canada.  My  wishes  coincided  with  his, 
and  we  therefore  paid  a  fleeting  visit  to  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  and 
Montreal,  meeting  J.  B.  Laidlaw,  a  pioneer  of  the  Societies’  business  in 
the  Dominion.  In  the  last-named  city  I  had  the  interesting  experience 
of  being  shown  over  the  airship  R.ioo.  In  a  gale  encountered  whilst 
crossing  the  Atlantic  she  had  suffered  considerable  damage.  Looking 
up  at  her  from  below,  as  she  lay  at  her  moorings,  the  huge  rent  in  the 
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envelope  was  distressing  to  behold  and  made  one  realise  what  a  miraculous 
escape  she  had  had  from  destruction.  After  clambering  about  in  the 
interior  of  this  giant  and  balancing  myself  on  the  narrow  platforms  by 
holding  to  a  rope  as  she  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  more  comfort  would  have  to  be  provided  before 
I  should  be  tempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  airship. 

Three  days  later  we  sailed  on  the  Mauretania ,  arriving  home  in  the 
first  week  of  September.  We  had  visited  more  than  twenty  Norwich 
Union  branches,  twice  as  many  agencies,  and  some  hundreds  of  risks 
had  been  inspected.  We  had  been  absent  from  England  for  seven  months. 


Chapter  XLIV 

S.S.  “Andalucia  Star ’ — Rio  de  Janeiro  at  sunset — Santos  and  San  Paulo — Custom 
House  difficulties — Buenos  Aires — Across  a  continent — Life  on  an  estancia — The 
poorest  of  provinces — A  gamble  in  Mendoza — Over  the  Andes — Chilean  currency 
— The  guano  bird — Disembarkation  at  a  Peruvian  port — A  day  in  Lima — The 

last  lap 

DURING  the  next  two  years  my  time  was  largely  occupied  with 
local  politics.  The  story  of  the  years  1931  and  1932  is  recorded 
in  the  next  chapter,  and  to  consolidate  my  travels  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Norwich  Union,  I  pass  on  to  the  year  1933. 

Both  Societies  had  a  considerable  business  in  the  Argentine,  and  the 
Fire  Society  owned  a  company  with  headquarters  in  Valparaiso.  Early 
in  February  a  deputation  consisting  of  two  directors — Ernest  Hicks  and 
myself,  accompanied  by  H.  G.  Wilton,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Life 
Office,  left  England  by  Blue  Star  Line  for  Buenos  Aires.  Our  work  in 
the  Argentine,  which  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  inspecting  agencies 
and  properties  on  which  the  Life  Office  had  mortgages,  meant  extensive 
travel  and  took  us  two  months  to  complete.  Thereafter  my  colleagues 
returned  to  England,  but  I  continued  my  travels  alone,  crossing  the 
continent  and  returning  from  Valparaiso  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  board  T.S.S.  Andalucia  Star ,  on  our  outward  journey  were  Prince 
and  Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Estoril, 
and  the  passenger  list  contained  the  names  of  many  interesting  people, 
amongst  others,  Mrs.  AmyMollison  and  Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  Chaplain 
General  to  the  Forces.  I  recall  a  conversation  one  night  in  the  smoking' 
room.  Amy  Mollison  was  saying  that  if  she  had  been  in  her  husband’s 
place  she  would  have  flown  over  the  Andes.  The  Bishop  argued  that 
whilst  flying  undoubtedly  led  to  people  being  able  to  get  about  the 
world  with  speed  and  visit  places  hitherto  inaccessible  by  reason  of 
distance,  he  felt  that  a  great  deal  was  lost  by  not  adopting  the  more 
orthodox  method  of  travel  and  he  instanced  that  as  a  young  man  he  had 
ridden  on  a  pennyTarthing  bicycle  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  The 
journey  had  taken  him  four  and  a  half  days,  but,  he  added,  “I  learned 
more  by  that  means  than  anyone  else  could  hope  to  learn  by  plane,  or 
even  by  train.” 

After  a  day  spent  in  Lisbon,  another  in  Madeira,  and  a  third  at 
Teneriffe,  we  started  on  the  long  sea  crossing;  heading  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ten  days  without  sight  of  land  is  quite  long  enough  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  the  old  saying,  “What  the  eye  doesn’t  see  the  heart  doesn't  grieve  for”. 
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We  were  all  longing  to  get  to  Rio — that  gentle  “Roll  down,  roll  down  I 
to  Rio”  motion  after  many  days  becomes  monotonous.  It  was  in  the  I 
evening  of  the  tenth  day  that  someone  was  heard  to  say  that  land  had 
been  sighted  and  we  all  assembled  on  the  top  deck,  and  in  the  distance 
we  sighted  a  portion  of  the  coastline  of  South  America. 

To  attempt  an  adequate  description  of  the  entry  into  the  harbour  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  sunset  is  rash.  It  is  only  because  I  was  so  enthralled 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  I  feel  justified  in  giving  my  impressions  I 
which  I  recorded  at  the  time. 

Sir  Ernest  Wild,  K.C.,1  in  his  book  of  poems  entitled  The  Lamp  of  I 
Destiny ,  wrote: 

“Order  from  Chaos,”  he  spake;  “let  there  be 
But  a  world  too  much  ordered  were  dull — 

And  so  he  just  tumbled  the  rocks  and  unbridled  the  sea.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  description  is  possible,  but  it  surely  deserves  I 
amplification.  The  clear-cut  and  distorted  skyline  formed  by  massive 
mountains  thrown  about  by  nature  stand  out  in  relief  like  key  pieces  of 
some  huge  jigsaw  puzzle — some  square,  some  round,  some  pyramidal, 
some  utterly  irregular,  but  all  giving  the  appearance  that  they  might 
topple  over  at  any  moment  in  various  directions.  There  they  stand  bathed 
in  the  glow  of  the  sinking  sun.  Instantly  one  is  compelled  to  realise  that  I 
such  grandeur  can  only  belong  to  a  great  continent. 

I  next  began  to  pick  out  the  different  landmarks:  the  “Great  Sugar 
Loaf”,  “God’s  finger”,  and  the  terrifyingdooking  overhead  swinging  car 
descending  upon  the  city  from  the  mountain/top  bearing  its  human  I 
freight.  Looking  over  the  ship’s  side  I  had  hardly  realised  that  whilst 
the  mountains  had  been  claiming  my  attention  the  sun  had  been  sinking 
ever  lower  and  the  lights  below  had  been  growing  ever  brighter  till  they 
were  almost  dazzling,  and  the  great  city  lay  stretched  out  in  front  of  us.  j 
Overhead  was  a  giant  airship,  and  standing  out  against  the  sky  on  the 
highest  mountain/top  (for  it  is  flood/lighted)  was  the  colossal  “Christo” 
with  arms  outstretched  as  if  it  were  presiding  over,  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  to,  the  city.  This,  the  largest  statue  of  Christ  ever  constructed, 
is  a  hundred  feet  high  and  was  unveiled  by  Marconi  by  wireless  from 
aboard  his  yacht  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  and  was  dedicated  by  the  Pope. 

The  liner’s  engines  had  stopped  and,  apart  from  the  voices  of  the 
people  on  the  quay,  a  strange  stillness  seemed  to  prevail.  I  was  awakened 
from  my  day/dreams  by  one  of  the  ship’s  officers,  a  young  man  who  was 
standing  at  my  side.  He  spoke  in  Italian:  “Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  mori.” 
“But  this  is  even  more  inspiring,”  I  said.  He  replied:  “Yes,  I  agree.  I  was 
just  thinking — I’ve  seen  Naples,  Sydney,  and  Hobart — Sydney  may  be 
prettier,  but  the  majesty  of  this  is  incomparable.” 

Before  going  ashore  we  watched  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to 

1  Recorder  of  London  and  a  Norwich  citizen. 
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alMiss  Brazil,  the  girl  who  had  represented  her  country  in  the  year’s  inters 
t  ’national  beauty  competition.  A  few  minutes  later,  driven  by  a  coloured 
i  khauffeur,  we  were  passing  along  the  Rio  Branco  and  on  towards  the 
t  kroastline  road  the  sea  on  our  left,  palms,  mimosa,  and  cannas  all  down 
[the  centre  of  the  roadway,  and  on  our  right  villas  of  every  shape  and 
>:  kolour,  and  tropical  flowers  over  all.  The  air  just  seemed  to  exude  inertia. 
:  As  I  remounted  the  ship’s  gangway  at  1.30  a.m.,  on  the  quay  a  nigger 
J  band  was  playing  “Un  peu  d’amour”.  A  few  hours  later  we  had  weighed 
anchor. 

My  notes  on  Santos  and  San  Paulo,  which  I  next  visited,  read  thus: 

Santos,  Port  of  San  Paulo. — Climate  abominably  sticky — bananas  and  coffee 
— went  to  Coffee  Exchange — drove  to  San  Paulo,  fifty  kilometres — road  good  in 
parts,  mainly  bad — dust  awful — poor  land,  scrub  and  jungle — plenty  of  bananas 
and  a  few  vultures — from  top  of  ridge  columns  of  smoke  rising  in  all  directions, 
burning  coffee — chauffeur  says  thousands  of  tons  thrown  into  sea,  but  clever  man 
retrieved  the  lot — San  Paulo  very  busy — unfinished  appearance — fine  buildings, 
statues,  and  gardens — curious  how  riches  are  intermingled  with  squalor — impressed 
with  hotel,  china  shops,  and  snake^skins — municipal  planning  lacks  method 
— disappointed. 

If  the  journey  up  the  River  Plate  is  wearying  in  contrast,  it  may  be 
paid  that  disembarkation  at  Buenos  Aires  is  an  exhausting  procedure. 
The  Customs  muddle  is  indescribable,  for  some  two  hours  some  hundreds 
(of  people  huddled  together  seemed  to  fight  each  other  in  an  attempt  to 
pecure  the  attention  of  the  Excise  authorities,  whilst  camera/men  take 
flashlight  photographs  and  Press  representatives  seek  interviews.  Having 
Reamed  in  the  States  at  least  one  lesson — that  to  open  one’s  mouth  was 
po  be  misrepresented — I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  absolutely  dumb. 
In  spite  of  this  the  following  morning  a  whole  column  appeared  in  the 
Press  describing  the  object  of  my  visit,  which  was  apparently  completely 
po  reorganise  the  whole  of  the  insurance  industry,  and  which  ended  up 
with  my  advice  for  improving  trade  relationship  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Argentine! 

For  several  weeks  we  stayed  in  Buenos  Aires.  During  that  time, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  influential  friends,  there  was  scarcely  a  phase 
of  the  city’s  life  which  we  did  not  experience.  An  introduction  from  the 
|  chairman  of  the  Vesty  group  enabled  us  to  be  shown  all  over  their  largest 
“Frigorifico”.  We  were  introduced  to  the  Jockey  Club  and  spent  many 
happy  hours  at  race  meetings,  boating  on  the  Tigre,  and  with  the  English 
colony  at  Hurlingham.  No  reference  to  life  in  Buenos  Aires,  no  matter 
J how  brief,  can  convey  a  true  impression  unless  allusion  is  made  to  the 
night  life  of  the  city.  From  time  to  time  I  saw  something  of  the  various 
dancing  establishments  and,  before  my  stay  came  to  an  end,  spent  a  night 
going  round  the  area  of  the  docks.  The  view  of  the  city  at  night,  as  seen 
from  the  Alvear  Palace  Hotel,  no  visitor  ought  to  miss.  Spread  out 
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before  one  it  stretches  for  miles  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  carpet 
besprinkled  with  jewels,  the  dazzling  lights  reaching  out  into  space  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Before  leaving  Buenos  Aires  we  made  many  journeys 
into  the  interior,  and  visited  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  In 
many  ways  I  was  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  leave,  but  I  was  looking 
forward  to  a  rest  from  the  everlasting  hooting  of  taxis,  which  goes  on 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noisiest  tramway  service 
in  the  world;  and  so  when  my  colleagues  set  sail  for  home  I  began  to 
make  my  plans  to  cross  the  continent,  heading  for  Valparaiso. 

The  B.A.  and  Pacific  Railway  had  arranged  for  the  building  of  a 
new  coach  for  the  use  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  had 
visited  the  Argentine.  This  coach  at  the  termination  of  the  royal  visit 
was  used  by  the  general  manager  and  directors  of  the  line,  with  the  result 
that  the  one  which  was  previously  at  their  disposal  was  available  for  any 
special  work.  The  general  manager  very  generously  offered  it  to  me  and 
so,  provided  with  accommodation  consisting  of  sitting-room,  bedroom, 
and  bathroom,  and  my  own  steward,  I  left  Buenos  Aires  for  Mendoza 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  A  large  party  of  friends  were  at  the  station  to 
wish  me  bon  voyage.  During  the  night  the  coach  was  hitched  on  to  a 
goods  train  and  in  due  course  I  arrived  at  the  small  camp  town  of  Villa 
Valeria.  The  sight  of  this  large  passenger  coach  attached  to  a  freight 
train  had  aroused  the  interest  of  the  peasants  at  the  wayside  stations.  Dick 
Dashwood,  the  brother  of  one  of  my  Norfolk  friends,  was  to  be  my  host 
at  Villa  Valeria.  On  his  estancia  I  spent  three  very  happy  days,  enjoying 
the  experience  of  life  in  the  ‘‘camp”,  looking  at  cattle,  driving  round  the 
property  consisting  of  some  thirty  square  miles,  seeing  some  excellent 
games  of  polo,  watching  the  breaking  in  of  a  potro ,  and  sampling  that 
wonderful  delicacy,  an  asado  (lamb  roast  on  a  spit  in  the  open  over  a 
wood  fire). 

The  province  of  San  Luis  is  practically  featureless,  and  as  the  train 
jogged  along  I  had  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands,  so  I  resorted  to  my 
plan  of  making  notes  of  what  I  saw.  Those  I  made  of  this  part  of  the 
journey  record: 

Poorest  of  provinces — Desert  and  dust — Twenty-three  dogs  are  running  along 
by  the  side  of  the  train,  they  wolfishly  devour  anything  I  throw  them — Am  passing 
through  country  where  all  vegetation  is  dead — gather  it  is  salt — More  desert  but 
steward  tells  me  we  are  nearly  through — Have  quite  unexpectedly  entered  a  land 
of  vineyards  and  poplars — Magnificent  view  of  the  Andes  which  form  a  majestic 
background — We  are  just  running  through  the  streets  of  a  large  town — It  is 
Mendoza! 

The  Norwich  Union  agent  met  me  and  took  me  for  a  drive  round 
the  town  and  through  the  well-laid-out  public  gardens,  and  afterwards 
introduced  me  to  some  of  the  principal  assured.  Before  he  left  me  he 
made  me  promise  not  to  go  out  after  dark  in  what  he  described  as 
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a  town  of  “bodegas,  guns,  and  brothels,  all  thriving  under  a  corrupt 
Government”. 

Part  of  the  hotel  was  given  over  to  a  casino.  For  want  of  something 
better  to  do  after  dinner,  I  changed  a  five^pound  note  for  a  pocketful  of 
pesos  and  tried  my  luck  at  roulette.  When  the  35  turned  up,  having 
backed  it  en  plein ,  en  care ,  and  sur  la  ligne ,  I  had  a  good  win.  As  the 
croupier  touched  the  lucky  number  with  his  wand  I  followed  what  I 
believe  is  the  recognised  procedure  in  such  cases  and  doubled  up.  The 
number  turned  up  for  a  second  time.  This  double  win  caused  quite  a 
sensation  and  the  manager  came  up  and  said  that  I  should  be  wise  and 
he  would  feel  happier  if  I  asked  for  my  tokens  and  allowed  him  to  cash 
them  for  me  and  let  him  take  me  up  to  my  room.  I  followed  his  advice. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  again  in  the  train,  this  time  beginning  the 
long  climb  over  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes.  My  notes  read  thus: 

Prolific  vineyards  interspersed  with  willow  and  poplars — Foothills,  sand, 
scrub,  and  various  species  of  cacti — An  hour  passes,  few  signs  of  vegetation  and 
animal  life — Later  an  occasional  railway  patrolman  walking  the  line — Air 
becoming  colder — Two  condors  sail  overhead — At  7,000  ft.  a  guanaco  is  seen 
(an  animal  somewhat  smaller  than  a  donkey) — Small  heaps  of  rocks  at  varying 
distances  apart  mark  property  boundaries — An  occasional  cross  hewn  in  the  rock 
marks  the  resting-place  of  maybe  a  railwayman  or  a  lonely  traveller  who  met 
his  end  by  fair  means  or  foul — Mountains  hold  many  secrets! — Have  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Aigoncagua,  but  it  looks  just  as  far  away  as  it  did  at  8  o’clock  this 
morning — The  higher  we  go  the  wilder  the  scenery — Giant  rock  formations  tower 
above  us,  broken  at  intervals  by  open  spaces,  presumably  dried-up  river-beds — 
8,000  ft.,  unexpectedly  we  see  grass  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  a  railway  irrigation 
scheme — At  Inca,  one  inn  and  two  or  three  huts,  we  leave  train  for  half-hour — 
Look  at  natural  bridge  cut  through  mountain  by  torrent  rushing  madly  on  its 
course  100  ft.  below  archway — We  see  the  summit  so  near  and  yet  so  far — 5  p.m., 
still  climbing  foot  by  foot,  less  than  5  miles  per  hour — 10,000  ft.,  have  a  shocking 
headache — We  are  on  the  last  lap — Snow  sheds  and  all  is  dark,  followed  by 
daylight  and  wonderful  mountain  scenery,  another  snow  shed,  another  view — 
Each  shed  seems  darker  and  each  vista  of  the  mountains  grander — A  tunnel 
longer  than  all  the  others — A  bell  rings  and  the  guard  announces,  “Gentlemen, 
you  are  now  in  Chile”. 

After  the  usual  passport  formalities,  we  continued  our  journey.  A 
thousand  or  two  feet  below  us  we  looked  down  upon  Lake  Inca,  sur^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  snow/covered  mountains. 

It  made  us  realise  not  only  our  own  height,  but  also  how  low  we 
still  were  compared  with  the  height  reached  by  the  main  range  which 
surrounds  the  lake.  In  gathering  darkness  we  continued  the  tortuous  and 
precipitous  descent  towards  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  the  sea. 

Chile  at  this  time  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  balance  her  budget. 
Her  exports,  for  the  most  part  nitrate,  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Imports 
were  reduced  correspondingly.  This  meant  that  whilst  the  cost  of  living, 
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in  so  far  as  it  related  to  foodstuffs  and  living  accommodation,  had 
remained  stable,  manufactured  articles  had  risen  to  prohibitive  prices. 
Thus  I  was  able  to  live  for  ten  days,  part  of  the  time  in  Santiago  and  part 
in  Valparaiso,  in  luxurious  suites  of  rooms  in  first/class  hotels,  and  my 
menu  included  champagne  and  oysters  at  an  inclusive  charge  in  English 
money  of  less  than  15X.  per  day,  whereas  a  broken  gramophone  or  a  clock 
worth  no  more  than  £1  would  be  exhibited  in  a  shop  window  marked 
from  ^10  to  ^12.  When  I  exchanged  my  Mendoza  winnings  from 
Argentine  pesos  into  Chilean  currency  I  was  so  rich  that  I  simply  could 
not  spend  it  all.  Moreover,  to  take  Chilean  coinage  out  of  the  country 
was  merely  to  incur  a  heavy  loss,  and  so  before  boarding  El  Reina  del 
Pacifico  at  Valparaiso  I  unloaded  the  balance  of  my  gamble  on  the 
English  hospital. 

One  Chilean  port  is  much  the  same  as  another.  The  ship’s  course 
followed  the  coastline  and  we  made  short  calls  at  Antofagasta,  Iquique, 
and  Arica.  At  the  first  port  of  call  we  took  on  board  a  consignment  of 
iodine,  and  I  think  it  was  at  Arica  that  hides  were  shipped. 

What  I  found  particularly  interesting  on  this  coastal  voyage  was 
watching  the  habits  of  the  Chilean  guamvbird.  One  morning,  looking 
out  of  my  porthole,  I  noticed  a  solitary  bird  Hying  towards  us.  It  crossed 
the  ship’s  bows  just  skimming  the  sea — a  hundred  yards’  interval  and  two 
similar  birds  approached  from  the  same  direction.  These  in  turn  were 
followed  by  four  more.  The  next  flight  consisted  of  twice  as  many,  and 
each  successive  flight  brought  more  and  more  birds  until  they  must  have 
numbered  tens  of  thousands,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  a  direct 
line  they  appeared  to  be  approaching  like  a  great  army  on  the  march. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  huge  column  wheeled  round  and  came  to  rest  upon 
the  sea  close  to  the  shore.  As  they  settled  on  the  water  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  black  carpet  spread  out  in  front  of  us.  These 
birds,  which  are  a  species  of  cormorant,  follow  the  shoals  of  sardines, 
which  are  their  principal  food.  A  fellow  passenger  related  to  me  that  on 
one  occasion  when  a  plague  had  attacked  the  sardines,  these  birds  had 
taken  to  the  cliffs,  where  they  died  by  the  million.  The  mountainsides 
reaching  down  to  the  water’s  edge  are  white  as  snow,  caused  by  the 
droppings  of  these  birds.  At  certain  places  along  the  coast  where  the 
guano  is  mined  the  stench  is  indescribable. 

Disembarkation  at  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo  is  a  primitive 
business,  but  as  we  were  to  remain  here  for  several  hours  I  decided  to  go 
ashore.  Here  is  an  extract  from  my  diary: 

Port  of  Cuzco,  the  old  Inca  capital — heavy  swell — inhabitants  (all  colours 
under  the  sun)  have  come  alongside  liner  in  flat/bottomed  barges — they  clamber 
on  board — they  are  ordered  back  to  barges.  A  fat  cure  has  fallen  from  the  rope 
ladder  on  to  baby  in  barge — excited  gesticulations — they  say  baby  is  killed — I  get 
into  barge — about  sixty  people — smell  awful — motor  gives  out  fifty  yards  from 
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shore — most  people  seasick.  On  arrival  at  quay  bentwood  armchair  is  lowered 
into  barge  by  crane — fat  negress  and  girl  sit  in  chair — twelve  other  people,  include 
ing  myself,  hold  on  to  arms,  legs,  or  back  of  chair — crane  begins  to  work — nigger 
tries  to  get  hoist  by  hanging  on  to  my  left  ankle — my  right  foot  free — hope  I  broke 
his  collar-bone — couldn’t  sec  but  heard  curses  as  he  fell  on  people  in  barge — 
visited  church — mostly  ruins — thirteen  people  all  minus  arms,  eyes,  legs,  etc. — all 
in  varying  stages  of  decay — Bought  rug  of  llama  wool  in  market — drank  Peruvian 
brandy — soldier  showed  me  his  rifle — could  not  see  through  barrel  for  dust  and 
rust — asked  him  population — he  said  “Million”.  (Actually  the  population  of 
Mollendo  about  5,000  ?) — Returning  to  boat  accidentally  stepped  into  a  pool — no 
rain  for  two  years — Steward  endeavoured  to  wash  shoe,  sock,  and  trousers,  but 
reported  smell  so  fearful  that  had  to  commit  whole  outfit  to  sea. 

The  Norwich  Union  having  ceased  to  do  business  in  Peru,  I  was 
met  at  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  by  the  Phoenix  representative.  He  most 
kindly  gave  up  the  day  to  showing  me  round  Lima.  We  visited  the 
Cathedral,  where  Pizarro’s  bones  lie  buried,  and  lunched  at  the  famous 
Country  Club  at  Mille  Flores,  and  then  our  chauffeur  insisted  on  driving 
us  over  the  same  route  through  the  city  as  Sanajero1  had  taken  on  the 
day  he  was  murdered.  Having  entertained  us  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  assassination,  our  driver  ended  up  by  saying,  “He  was  a  brave  man, 
but  a  good  kill”. 

It  was  intensely  hot  when  we  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
although  there  was  much  to  be  seen  of  great  interest  and  one  was  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  engineering  skill  shown  in  its  construction,  I  was 
glad  when  after  remaining  long  enough  in  Colon  to  buy  a  panama  we 
headed  once  again  for  the  open  sea. 

On  arrival  at  Havana  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and  most  of  my 
short  stay  of  twenty-four  hours  was  taken  up  in  consultation  with  Norwich 
Union  representatives,  but  before  I  left  I  was  able  to  see  something  of 
this  beautiful  city,  which  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  best  from  the  ship’s  deck 
as  she  steams  out  of  the  harbour. 

There  was  no  time  to  go  ashore  at  the  Bahamas,  nor  did  we  stop  long 
at  Bermuda  for  me  to  gauge  the  truth  of  the  Irish  poet’s  lines: 

To  make  a  heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in. 

For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in! 

but  very  beautiful  the  island  looked,  the  brilliant  sunshine  magnifying 
everything  in  a  sea  which  was  clear  as  crystal. 

I  arrived  back  in  England  on  Midsummer  Day.  Inasmuch  as  the 
board  expressed  approval  of  my  report  I  was  no  less  satisfied  at  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the  Societies’  friends  and  seen  a 
large  part  of  the  world  which  up  till  then  had  been  unknown  to  me. 

1  One-time  President. 
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Chapter  XLV 

Public  appointments — Election  issues — Mr.  Baldwin  in  Norwich — A  change  oj 
Government — An  attempt  to  reach  Constantinople — Berlin,  1929 — The  Kings 
illness — Belgrade — Engaging  schoolteachers — Administrative  reform — Trams  and 
buses — H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opens  Norwich  Airport — General  Election, 

1 93$ — A  flight  to  Liverpool 


IN  ex-Lord  Mayor,  particularly  if  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
L\  Corporation,  is  regarded  as  “an  elder  statesman”,  and  the  holding 
JL  ^.of  office  in  my  case  led  to  my  being  appointed  a  magistrate,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  an  alderman.  Other  appointments  which 
came  my  way  were  those  of  Government  representative  on  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Wages  Board,  and  in  1935  H.M.  Lieutenant  (Mr.  Russell 
Colman)  wrote  to  me  saying  that  he  proposed  to  put  my  name  forward 
for  a  Deputy  Lieutenancy. 

The  years  1928  to  1938  were  of  considerable  political  activity. 
Norwich  engaged  in  three  Parliamentary  elections,  and  municipal 
politics,  which  have  always  taken  a  very  important  place  in  local  life, 
were  very  much  to  the  fore.  The  Liberal  Party  on  the  Council  was  in 
a  bad  way  and  the  Conservatives  were  being  hard  put  to  it  to  retain  even 
an  opposition  in  a  council  which  was  moving  steadily  towards  the  Left. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  during  these  years  to  lead  three  election  contests.  A 
redistribution  of  seats  had  materially  altered  the  boundaries  of  my  own 
ward  and  it  was  from  a  new  electorate  that  I  had  to  seek  support.  As  a 
result  of  a  vote  taken  at  a  “Common  Hall”  held  in  1932  an  election 
took  place  to  decide  upon  the  future  of  Norwich  transport.  A  few  years 
later  with  rates  at  18 s.  10 d.  in  the  pound  I  gave  the  lead  to  a  retrenchment 
campaign.  In  the  first  two  of  these  contests  I  was  successful;  in  the  third 
I  suffered  a  heavy  defeat. 

Early  in  1929  I  was  invited  to  contest  Norwich  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  In  many  ways  I  should  have  liked  to  accept.  However,  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  party  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  I  had  much  hard 
work  ahead  of  me  to  bring  the  organisation  up  to  what  I  felt  to  be 
essential  if  it  was  to  become  efficient.  Moreover,  representing  Norwich 
involved  a  Hat  in  London  as  well  as  a  home  in  Norfolk,  and  it  was 
expected  of  me  that  I  should  not  only  pay  the  whole  of  my  election 
expenses,  but  also  more  than  I  felt  reasonable  to  the  party  funds.  I 
therefore  decided  to  decline. 

Mr.  Baldwins  appeal  to  the  country  in  May  1929  lacked  enthusiasm 
and  was  badly  staged.  The  approach  to  the  electorate  was  that  “under 
the  late  administration  trade  had  improved.  The  Conservatives  had  been 
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building  roads  to  prosperity.  No  doubt  the  country  would  place  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  such  accomplishment.” 

In  Norwich  there  were  four  candidates — one  Conservative,  one 
Liberal,  and  two  Socialists.  Sir  George  Morse,  the  Conservative  leader, 
called  upon  his  party  to  record  their  second  vote  against  Socialism.  The 
Liberals  showed  little  inclination  to  reciprocate  with  a  similar  appeal  to 
their  own  supporters. 

On  May  24th  Mr.  Baldwin  visited  the  constituency  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Baldwin.  I  was  one  of  the  party  that  met  him  on  his  arrival.  As 
he  left  the  station  a  large  crowd  was  there  to  welcome  him,  and  in 
response  to  cries  of  “Good  old  Stanley”,  Mr.  Baldwin  waved  his  pipe 
aloft  and  exclaimed,  “This  is  the  time  of  my  life”.  In  the  evening  he 
addressed  a  mass  meeting  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  To  most  Norwich 
people  his  speech  was  disappointing.  It  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
agriculture.  Reference  was  even  made  to  the  price  of  broccoli,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  called  for  much  response  from  an  audience  which 
for  the  most  part  were  interested  in  industrial  problems.  I  seconded  (I  am 
afraid  rather  half-heartedly)  the  vote  of  thanks  that  was  accorded  at  the 
close  of  the  speech.  When  the  result  of  the  election  was  made  known  it 
showed  that  Geoffrey  Shakespeare,1  the  Liberal  candidate,  on  the  anti- 
Socialist  vote,  headed  the  poll  with  a  comfortable  majority  over  Walter 
Smith,  the  Socialist.  Dorothy  Jewson,  his  colleague,  took  third  place, 
and  Griffyth  Fairfax,  the  Conservative,  was  a  loser  by  over  three  thousand 
votes. 

In  the  country  the  Government  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  and  the 
Socialists  were  returned  as  the  largest  party  in  the  new  House. 

The  General  Election  of  October  1931  presented  a  different  picture, 
both  nationally  and  locally.  The  failure  of  the  Socialist  administration 
was  obvious.  The  country  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  financial 
ruin  and  the  verdict  for  a  National  Government  was  deliberate  and 
decisive.  The  nation  returned  a  Government  to  save  it  from  the  dangers 
of  a  further  collapse  of  currency  and  credit,  and  expected  such  representa¬ 
tives  as  were  returned  to  Parliament  to  subordinate  everything  to  that  end. 
Norwich,  like  most  constituencies,  responded  to  the  call,  and  this  time 
Shakespeare  and  Hartland,  who  was  the  Conservative  representative,  were 
returned  with  huge  majorities. 

Early  in  1929  my  wife  and  I  had  decided  to  spend  six  weeks  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  really  rather  a  foolish  plan  that  I  had  in  mind.  My 
idea  was  to  get  as  far  as  Constantinople  by  rail  and  then  return  home  by 
sea.  We  crossed  over  by  the  Hook  of  Holland  route  and  made  straight 
for  Berlin.  The  German  capital  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  what  I  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  see.  The  absence  of 
militarism  was  noticeable.  Outwardly  Germany  was  disarmed.  The 


1  Later  Sir  Geoffrey  Shakespeare,  Bart. 
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standing  army  permitted  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  100,000.  That 
100,000  were  in  effect  the  nucleus  of  theWehrmacht — experts  in  warfare 
— in  reality  an  army  of  drill  sergeants.  The  potential  strength  of  the 
German  Army  which  was  to  threaten  Europe  a  few  years  later  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  railroad,  on  the  trams,  and  on  the  buses.  I  had  never  seen 
so  many  ticket-collectors  in  my  life!  Why  should  Germany  advertise 
what  she  was  doing  by  parading  military  uniforms  when  by  dressing 
everybody  up  as  commissionaires,  messenger  boys,  and  elevator  attendants 
she  could  get  away  with  it  unnoticed? 

When  I  returned  to  England  I  met  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.  His  first 
question  was:  “Did  you  see  any  signs  of  returning  Prussianism  ?”  When 
I  told  him  “No”,  he  replied:  “Good,  I  shall  certainly  tell  Henderson.”1 
I  begged  him  to  do  no  such  thing  unless  he  explained  the  facts  as  I  have 
just  recorded  them. 

In  Vienna  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety.  How  much  of  it  was 
spontaneous  and  how  much  was  an  attempt  to  impress  foreign  visitors 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  cafes  were  full,  as  were  most 
places  of  entertainment. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Budapest.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  my  last.  After 
three  very  enjoyable  days  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  intense  cold  I  felt 
we  ought  to  be  continuing  our  journey.  Our  train  was  to  leave  Budapest 
for  Belgrade  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  February  10th.  It  was 
late,  and  it  was  whilst  I  sat  huddled  up  in  rugs  in  the  station  waiting-room 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind.  On  the 
platform  was  a  considerable  crowd  gazing  at  a  notice-board.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  noise.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  all  the  excitement  was 
about  and  was  just  going  to  find  out  when  a  man,  who  I  judged  to  be 
a  merchant,  came  up  to  me  and  said: 

You  are  English?  You  like  to  know  what  all  ze  people  do?  I  tell  you.  Ze 
people  come  to  know  if  your  King  arrive  safely  at  Bognor,  because  ze  people 
say  if  your  King  arrive  safely  at  Bognor  maybe  he  live,  and  if  he  live  maybe  it  will 
be  peace.  If  ze  King  of  England  die  maybe  it  will  be  war. 

In  Germany  it  had  been  cold;  in  Austria  Hungary  it  was  colder;  but 
on  entering  Yugoslavia  everything  was  frozen.  Between  Zagreb  and 
Belgrade  for  the  best  part  of  twenty-four  hours  the  train  was  snow-bound. 
We  were  without  food,  fuel,  or  water.  It  was  only  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Army,  who  dug  us  out,  that  we  were  able  to  proceed  on 
our  way.  Over  the  breakfast  table  at  home  our  friends  were  reading  that 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  packs  of  wolves  were  ravaging  South-eastern 
Europe. 

In  Belgrade  the  snow  was  up  to  the  window-sills  of  the  first-floor 
rooms  of  the  hotel  in  which  we  were  staying.  The  city  presented  a  sorry 
appearance.  The  remnants  of  Wrangel’s  White  Army  were  still  in 

1  Later  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson,  Foreign  Secretary. 
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evidence,  many  of  them  still  wearing  the  same  tattered  uniforms  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  Russia. 

Two  days  in  Belgrade  convinced  me  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  get 
to  Constantinople.  There  was  no  chance  of  returning  to  Budapest  as 
no  more  trains  were  running,  but  on  learning  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  getting  through  to  Venice  I  decided  to  take  the  risk.  There  was  ice 
floating  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  our  gondolier  had  to  smash  a  way 
through  the  smaller  canals  to  get  us  to  our  hotel,  where  both  my  wife 
and  myself  retired  to  bed  with  violent  colds.  It  took  us  a  fortnight  to 
recuperate  on  the  Riviera  before  returning  home,  only  to  receive  scant 
sympathy  from  most  of  our  friends,  who  merely  said,  “Well,  didn’t  we 
tell  you  so!” 

In  local  government,  as  chairman  of  the  School  Staffing  Committee 
for  many  years,  I  was  responsible  for  recommending  the  appointment  of 
all  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  This  office  necessitated  a  yearly  visit 
to  educational  centres  in  different  parts  of  England.  In  this  way  I  got  to 
know  many  principals  of  training  colleges  and  came  to  realise  the  import 
tant  part  which  they  play  in  the  educational  life  of  this  country.  From 
first  to  last  I  was  responsible  for  placing  over  two  hundred  teachers. 

In  1929  local  politics  again  claimed  much  of  my  time.  My  opponents 
decided  not  to  contest  Earlham  Ward,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  being 
returned  to  the  Council  unopposed,  but  three  years  later  it  was  otherwise. 
This  was  the  first  election  to  be  held  after  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and 
I  felt  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  which  way  the  tide  would  flow.  As  it 
happened,  however,  I  need  not  have  worried.  In  an  election  in  which 
Socialism  lost  one  seat,  in  my  particular  contest  the  figures  announced 

Were*  Bignold  (Conservative)  1317 

Blake  (Labour)  992 

Earlham  Ward  had  the  distinction  of  registering  the  highest  percentage 
of  votes  cast  in  these  elections. 

A  problem  which  had  for  many  years  been  looming  came  to  a  head 
early  in  1933.  The  local  tramways  service  was  antiquated,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  in  a  city  like  Norwich,  with  its  narrow  streets,  a 
more  mobile  transport  service  was  necessary.  A  proposition  had  been 
made  in  the  Council  and  passed  by  a  substantial  majority  that  the 
Corporation  should  seek  powers  to  purchase  the  local  tramway  under/ 
taking  for  a  sum  of  ^175,000.  From  first  to  last  I  opposed  the  purchase, 

,  which  I  considered  to  be  a  poor  bargain.  My  argument  in  council  had 
been  that  by  the  time  we  had  reinstated  the  roads,  replaced  certain  existing 
buses  and  purchased  new  ones,  the  cost  to  the  city  would  be  upwards  of 
^300,000.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  moral  obligation  to  pension 
off  a  number  of  employees.  I  argued  if  we  did  nothing  private  enterprise 
would  provide  efficient  modernised  transport. 
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A  “Common  Hall”  was  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  It  was  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Both  sides  endeavoured  to  pack  the  meeting. 
Those  against  the  purchase  won  the  first  round.  The  meeting  turned 
down  the  Corporation’s  proposal  to  go  forward  with  a  Bill  to  obtain 
the  necessary  sanction  to  purchase. 

It  was  decided  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the  electors.  Polling  day  had 
been  fixed  for  January  ioth.  It  was  claimed  that  the  issue  was  non/  i 
political.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Liberals  from  lending  their  party  ] 
agent  to  help  in  putting  forward  the  case  for  the  purchase.  Twenty 
thousand  poll  cards  were  distributed  to  Socialist  voters.  The  reply  of  the  i 
opposition  was  to  Hood  the  city  with  90,000  pamphlets  and  2,000  posters. 

For  ten  days  a  vehement  campaign  was  conducted.  When  the  result  ! 
of  the  voting  was  announced  it  showed  that  7,775  votes  had  been  cast 
in  favour  of  the  purchase  and  11,033  against. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Aero  Club,  since  its  formation  in  1926, 
had  grown  considerably  and  plans  for  providing  Norwich  with  an 
airport  were  complete. 

On  June  21st,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  flew  from  London  to 
Norwich,  on  his  way  to  the  Royal  Norfolk  Show,  which  was  being  held 
at  King’s  Lynn,  in  order  to  open  the  Norwich  Municipal  Airport.  In 
front  of  the  hangars  stood  a  row  of  the  famous  Boulton  and  Paul  “Side/ 
strand”  bombers,  built  within  a  few  yards  of  where  they  stood.  The  Air 
Ministry  sent  down  the  Fairey  monoplane  which  had  just  enthralled  the 
world  with  its  record/breaking  flight  from  England  to  the  Cape. 

In  an  official  welcome  the  Lord  Mayor  referred  to  H.R.H.  having 
in  a  measure  personally  seen  the  development  of  the  aerodrome  from  small 
beginnings  when  the  club  was  formed.  He  went  on  to  outline  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  up  to  the  opening  of  the  airport. 

The  Prince,  in  his  reply,  referred  to  the  generosity  and  vision  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Henry  Holmes)  in  having  presented  three  modern 
aeroplanes  to  the  club.  He  congratulated  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Paul  on 
their  enterprise  and  recalled  the  part  which  Rice  and  I  had  played  in 
the  club’s  formation.  His  concluding  words  were: 

Norwich,  I  think,  has  set  a  very  good  example.  As  one  who  uses  flying  a 
great  deal,  in  fact  I  look  upon  it  as  my  main  means  of  transport  nowadays,  may 
I  express  the  hope  that  other  municipalities  will  follow  the  lead  you  have  given 
to  them.  ...  I  congratulate  you  in  Norwich  on  the  splendid  lead  you  have  given 
and  have  pleasure  in  opening  the  Norwich  Airport. 

After  inspecting  the  aerodrome  the  Prince  climbed  into  his  D.H. 
“Dragon”  and,  with  a  thunderstorm  raging  overhead,  took  off  for  King’s 
Lynn.  From  that  day  to  this  the  Norwich  Aerodrome  has  received  no 
less  than  seven  royal  visits. 

In  1935  I  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Norwich. 
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At  the  General  Election  which  took  place  in  November  National 
Government  candidates  were  returned.  Shakespeare  once  more  headed 
he  poll,  this  time  his  fellow  member,  the  Conservative  nominee,  was 
H.  G.  Strauss.  The  Norwich  vote  in  this  election  was  indicative  of  the 
general  feeling  voiced  throughout  England  which  returned  a  National 
Government  once  again  with  a  sweeping  majority.  There  had  been  in 
all  five  candidates.  The  Labour  Party  had  imported  two  strangers  to 
■epresent  their  interests  and  Mr.  Fenner  Brockway  fought  under  the  I.L.P. 
auspices. 

Other  cities  in  England  were  at  this  time  appreciating  the  importance 
of  aerial  transport,  and  on  August  ist  the  Liverpool  Airport  was  opened. 
Norwich  was  invited  to  send  representatives.  Alderman  Jex  and  I  flew 
to  Liverpool.  Before  heading  for  the  north  we  made  a  circuit  of  Norwich 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  comprehensive  aerial  view  of  the  lay-out 
of  the  city’s  various  housing  estates  which  in  recent  years  had  been  con^ 
structed.  On  arrival  in  Liverpool  our  hosts  arranged  for  us  to  be  taken 
on  a  conducted  tour  through  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  quite  lately  opened. 

Invitations  to  attend  official  functions  during  this  year  also  came  from 
London.  Sir  Percy  Vincent  was  Lord  Mayor.  I  was  one  of  his  guests 
at  the  Guildhall  banquet. 
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Chapter  XL  VI 

Death  of  H.M.  King  George  V— Proclamations — Director  of  a  brewery — Debate 
on  air-raid  precautions — Goering  in  Rome — Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech — Carnival 
Dance  in  Munich — Trade  Union  Congress  meets  in  Norwich — A  communication 
from  No.  10  Downing  Street — On  municipal  expenditure — King  George  VI  visits 

Norwich — An  adverse  vote 


ON  the  night  of  January  20th,  1936,  the  Norwich  Conservative 
Party  was  holding  its  Annual  Ball. 

The  health  of  H.M.  King  George  V  had  for  some  days  given 
rise  to  concern  and  the  morning’s  bulletin  had  produced  a  feeling  of 
grave  anxiety.  Further  news  was  anxiously  awaited.  It  was  shortly  after 
ten  o’clock  that  the  manager  of  Samson  and  Hercules  House,  where  the 
ball  was  being  held,  called  me  aside.  “It  has  just  been  announced”,  he 
said,  “that  a  further  statement  is  about  to  be  issued.”  I  went  with  him 
into  his  office  and  over  the  wireless  came  the  bulletin:  “The  King’s  life 
is  moving  peacefully  to  its  close.”  I  returned  to  the  dance  hall.  Everybody 
was  expectant.  I  climbed  on  to  the  platform  and  the  band  ceased.  “I  will 
read  you”,  I  said,  “the  news  which  has  just  been  broadcast.”  I  read  the 
message.  There  was  a  silence  for  thirty  seconds.  The  conductor  caught 
my  eye.  The  orchestra  played,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  more  solemnity 
than  ever  before,  the  National  Anthem.  Scarcely  a  murmur  was  audible 
as  the  young  couples  left  the  ballroom  and  walked  home  in  the  knowledge 
that  a  new  reign  was  about  to  begin. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  it  devolved  upon  me  to  speak 
to  the  resolution  of  sympathy  moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  quote 
from  the  Eastern  Daily  Press: 


All  the  world  over  is  to-day  in  mourning  and  nowhere  more  than  within  the 
Empire,  which  deplores  the  loss  of  a  good  man  and  a  great  king.  ...  In  this 
city,  the  capital  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  his  home,  we 
feel  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  the  sense  of  a  personal  bereavement.  .  .  .  The 
curtain  is  rung  down  at  the  end  of  an  anxious  and  troublous  reign  and  another 
page  of  history  has  been  written.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  that  history  is 
read  it  will  register  a  record  of  long  continuous  selFsacrificing  service  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  a  great  people,  a  great  country,  and  a  great  Empire.  “The  King 
is  dead — long  live  the  King”  is  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution.  .  .  .  This 
city,  in  concord  with  every  other  unit  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
accords  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  a  successor  who  has  already  established  himself 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  personality  and  by  unstinted  service. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  I  took  part  in  three  proclamation  ceremonies. 
At  the  Guildhall,  on  January  22nd,  Edward  VIII  was  proclaimed  King, 
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and  before  the  year  was  out  two  similar  ceremonies  took  place  when 
George  VI  came  to  the  throne.  The  city  proclamation  was  read,  as 
before,  from  the  Guildhall,  and  the  High  Sheriff,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  supported  by  Deputy  Lieutenants  in  fulbdress  uniform, 
proclaimed  the  new  King  from  the  Shirehall. 

It  was  now  that  I  became  connected  with  brewing.  My  Norwich 
Union  duties  found  me  occupation  for  two  days  in  the  week,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Society’s  London  board  I  had  a  fortnightly  meeting 
which  took  me  up  to  London,  but  I  had  three  to  four  days  per  week 
on  my  hands. 

The  chairman  of  Morgan’s  Brewery  Company  Ltd.,  Mr.  F.  W.  W. 
Morgan,  came  of  a  family  which  for  many  long  years  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Bignolds.  It  was  Mr.  Morgan’s  uncle  who 
had  taken  the  chair  at  Sir  Samuel’s  adoption  meeting,  when  he  had 
represented  Norwich  in  Parliament  during  the  Crimean  War.  The 
brewery  company’s  board  sought  a  new  director,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  chairman  and  the  help  of  another  director,  a  colleague  on  the  City 
Council,  who  was  head  brewer,  I  was  invited  to  join  the  company,  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  managing  director. 

By  midsummer  1936  it  was  apparent  that  little  short  of  a  miracle 
could  abate  Germany’s  lust  for  conquest.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  unfolded  a 
picture  of  what  this  country  might  expect  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
Government  regarded  it  as  imperative  that  the  nation  should  receive 
instructions  in  antLgas  warfare.  A  heated  debate  on  the  necessity  for  the 
Government’s  recommendations  took  place  in  the  City  Council. 
Councillor  Herbert  Palmer,  a  Socialist,  moved  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  contemplated  instruction  of  the  general  public  in  the  use  of  respirators 
is  undesirable  as  leading  to  war  panic  and  useless  as  a  protection  against  anti'gas 
warfare.  .  .  . 

Speaking  against  the  resolution,  my  argument  was: 

That  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Palmer,  by  withholding  instruction  in  protective 
measures,  would  be  prepared  to  allow  the  people  that  he  had  for  years  been 
championing,  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Apparently  he  was  not  prepared 
to  raise  a  hand  to  help  or  allow  anybody  else  to  do  so.  Those  who  withheld 
protection  from  the  citizens  were  guilty  of  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude.  No 
country  in  the  world  but  England  would  ever  contemplate  allowing  political 
interests  to  interfere  with  national  security. 

When  the  vote  came  to  be  taken  the  resolution  was  defeated,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  a  large  majority.  As  evidencing  what  divergent  view' 
points  existed  when  war  may  be  said  to  have  been  imminent  it  is  sur^ 
prising  to  note  that  the  mover  of  the  resolution  found  nine  other  members 
of  the  Council  ready  to  support  him. 

My  brother  Rupert  during  1937  was  living  in  Rome,  after  having 
retired  from  the  consular  service.  Notwithstanding  his  delicate  health, 
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which  had  prevented  permanent  occupation,  he  had  found  employment 
for  his  active  brain  in  various  directions.  General  Sir  Horace  Smith' 
Dorrien  had  requested  his  opinion  on  his  Memoirs.  Baron  d’Erlanger 
had  asked  him  to  report  on  economic  conditions  in  North  Africa,  and 
the  Norwich  Union  sought  his  help  in  the  selection  of  representatives  for 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Italy  was  recognised 
by  the  Foreign  Office  at  a  time  when  AngloTtalian  relations  were  strained. 

In  January  Rupert  wrote  to  me  suggesting  that  I  should  spend  a  few 
days  with  him  in  Rome.  My  friend,  Richard  Ferrier,  who  a  few  years 
later  was  to  see  service  in  Finland  and  then  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  accompanied  me.  We  arrived  in  Rome  two  days  before 
Goering  paid  an  official  visit.  The  atmosphere  was  somewhat  tense. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  both  been  “sabre  rattling”  and  had  sworn  to 
each  other  eternal  friendship.  There  was,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  con' 
siderable  floating  population  in  Rome  during  the  winter,  and  no  doubt 
the  city  was  a  prolific  field  for  espionage.  Rupert,  Ferrier,  and  I  were 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  Excelsior  when  Goering  and 
other  guests  arrived  for  Ciano’s  luncheon'party.  There  was  little  for' 
mality.  As  the  fat  general  appeared  to  bounce  out  of  his  car  hands  were 
raised  in  the  Fascist  salute  and  there  were  a  few  cries  of  “Heil  Hitler”, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  drab  affair.  Officials  looked  at  us  sus' 
piciously  for  we  were  not  among  those  who  demonstrated,  and  we  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  object  of  attention.  The  tension,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  was  relieved  by  one  of  the  onlookers,  an  Englishman, 
whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  Rupert,  who  asked  audibly, 
“Which  way  up  is  he  ?”  One  of  the  guests,  an  Italian,  asked  me  to  join 
him  for  an  aperitif  in  the  hotel  bar.  Over  a  glass  of  sherry  he  spoke  quietly 
so  as  not  to  be  overheard. 

If  [he  said]  you  English  think  that  we  Italians  have  anything  in  common  with 
the  Germans  you  are  wrong.  As  for  Goering,  we  have  no  use  for  him. 

Referring  to  Anthony  Eden: 

He  is  [he  said]  an  oveivardent  young  man  and  imagines  he  has  a  mission  to 
perform.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  when  you  get  home  is  to  try  and  persuade 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  to  spend  his  holiday  in  Italy — he  understands  us  better. 

On  leaving  Rome  I  took  train  for  Genoa.  Everywhere  the  youth  of 
Italy  was  drilling.  In  the  Forum  Mussolini  I  had  seen  some  hundreds 
of  schoolboys  doing  rifle  exercises  with  dummy  weapons.  As  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station  a  battalion  was  marching  along  the  road  running 
parallel  to  the  railway.  The  band  was  playing  and  the  tattered  colours 
of  the  regiment  just  returned  from  Ethiopia  were  carried  aloft.  The  huge 
buildings  forming  a  background  to  the  marching  column  were  placarded 
with  innumerable  posters  displaying  the  likeness  of  II  Duce.  On  arrival 
in  Genoa  a  military  inspection  was  taking  place. 

Germany,  which  I  next  visited,  in  some  respects  contrasted  favourably 
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with  Italy.  Little  militarism  was  in  evidence,  but  large  numbers  of  what 
appeared  to  be  privately  owned  motor-cars  were  camouflaged,  presumably 
for  military  purposes.  In  Munich,  where  I  had  gone  to  renew  old 
associations,  there  was  outwardly  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness.  In  the 
Rathaus  Keller  I  listened  to  Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech  which  was  com¬ 
pulsorily  relayed  to  all  places  of  entertainment  throughout  Germany: 

I  have  repeatedly  declared  [he  said],  time  and  time  again,  that  there  can  be 
no  humanly  conceivable  object  of  dispute  between  Germany  and  France.  The 
German  Government  has  assured  Belgium  and  Holland  of  its  readiness  to 
recognise  and  guarantee  those  States  as  untouchable  and  neutral  regions  for 
all  time. 

After  a  little  while  it  became  obvious  that  one  had  not  far  to  look  to 
see  what  lay  below  the  surface.  Some  of  the  visitors  in  the  hotel  where 
I  was  staying  wanted  to  go  to  the  great  carnival  ball  which  was  being 
held  in  the  Lowen  Brau.  The  hotel  manager  was  most  obliging  and 
managed  to  get  us  tickets.  From  a  box  with  a  party  of  Germans  we 
!  looked  down  upon  the  revellers.  Various  tableaux  were  staged  repre¬ 
senting  the  “Powers”.  Italy  was  introduced  with  a  Fascist  parade.  France 
by  Joan  d’Arc  mounted  upon  a  white  charger.  When  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Britain  the  audience  let  themselves  go  mad  with  excitement. 
Representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  India  led  the  procession,  which 
included  a  “comic  British  lion”  held  in  chains  by  its  German  captors. 
As  the  lion  became  ferocious  and  broke  loose  the  procession  dispersed 
and  scores  of  attendants  appeared  from  all  sides  with  a  little  portable  cage 
in  which  they  kept  trapping  the  lion,  which  escaped  time  and  time  again 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  onlookers,  until  it  was  eventually  imprisoned 
and  wheeled  out  of  the  arena.  A  very  intelligent  girl,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  said  to  me: 

There  is  much  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye — I  know  the  German  mentality. 

Going  back  to  the  hotel,  we  talked  it  over.  The  effect  produced  upon 
my  mind  was  most  disquieting. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  met  in  Norwich  in  September  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin.  Alderman  Jex  gave  me  a  seat  on 
the  platform.  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  who  was  one  of  the  visitors,  was  already 
well  known  to  me,  for  we  had  been  fellow  passengers  on  S.S.  Otranto 
when  I  went  to  Australia.  I  invited  him  and  a  few  friends  to  dine,  and 
in  this  way  we  renewed  our  acquaintance. 

Just  before  Christmas  I  received  a  communication  from  No.  io 
Downing  Street  which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  gave  me  much 
pleasure  inasmuch  as  it  showed  that  I  must  have  won  the  confidence  of 
good  friends  ready  to  speak  well  of  me  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  stated  that  it  was  the  Prime  Minister’s 
intention  in  respect  of  the  forthcoming  list  of  New  Year  honours  to 
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submit  my  name  to  the  King  with  the  recommendation  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Three  weeks  later,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  attended  an  investiture 
at  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  gross  Loan  Debt  of  the  city  of  Norwich  in  1938  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £7,000,000.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  £1,000,000 
had  been  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall,  and  in  the  lay-out 
of  a  Civic  Centre  which  was  to  be  opened  by  H.M.  the  King  on 
October  29th. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Council  held  a  fulLdress  debate  on 
the  financial  commitments  of  the  city.  A  report  prepared  by  the  City 
Treasurer  outlined  further  expenditure  of  £4,000,000.  It  was  stated  that 
if  all  the  schemes  as  envisaged  by  this  latter  sum  materialised  it  would 
mean  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  3 s.  3  d. — and  this  on  top  of  a  rate  levy 
already  standing  at  i8.f.  10 d.  in  the  pound. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  I  moved  that 

No  further  action  be  taken  with  regard  to  certain  proposals  involving  £750,000. 

By  weight  of  numbers  on  the  Socialist  benches  my  resolution  was  lost. 
The  local  Press,  in  an  article  entitled  “Civic  Expenditure  and  Public 
Interest”,  wrote: 

The  occasion  made  one  regret  that  the  Council  had  not  already  moved  to  its 
new  chamber  in  the  City  Hall  so  that  more  of  the  public  could  have  heard  the 
arguments.  The  new  chamber  has  a  good-sized  Public  Gallery,  while  the 
accommodation  for  the  general  public  in  the  Guildhall  is  scarcely  worth  the 
mention.  What  there  is  of  it  was  packed  yesterday.  Sir  Robert  stated  his  case 
in  a  clear-cut,  fair-minded,  and  earnest  speech  that  riveted  attention.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  reasoned  judgment. 

He  quoted  few  statistics,  but  those  he  gave  showed  how  greatly  the  city’s 
capital  expenditure  has  risen  in  recent  years  and  the  urgency  for  calling  a  halt  for 
a  period  except  on  expenditure  for  really  necessary  social  services.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  party  politics  were  allowed  to  influence 
impartial  judgment.  .  .  . 

Sir  Robert  has  received  a  check,  but  it  is  very  far  from  checkmate.  .  .  .  The 
Labour  Party’s  attitude  is  negative  and  their  decision  procrastinating. 

The  election  campaign  opened  in  the  first  week  of  October.  It  was 
decided  that  Alderman  Jex  and  I  should  each  of  us  set  out  our  case  in 
letters  to  the  Press.  These  letters  were  reviewed  in  an  editorial  which) 
appeared  a  week  later.  As  it  concisely  sets  out  the  issue  I  reproduce  it: 

It  behoves  every  citizen  to  weigh  up  the  issues  at  stake  with  great  care.  The 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties  have  come  forward  with  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  Socialists,  who  have  had  control  of  the  Council  for  the  past  few  years  on  the 
financial  issue.  The  prospect  of  another  £4,000,000  to  the  already  heavy  Loan 
Debt  of  the  city  is  not  one  which  the  ratepayers  can  face  with  equanimity.  In 
many  homes  and  small  businesses  it  would  cause  the  greatest  anxiety  and  possibly 
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disaster.  The  Socialist  replies  to  the  challenge  have,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
been  both  lengthy  and  ingenious.  They  have  made  all  kinds  of  comparisons  and 
:e  answers,  but  the  question  still  remains,  as  Sir  Robert  Bignold,  the  Conservative 
leader,  has  pointed  out,  “Is  Norwich  living  within  her  means  or  is  she  living 
beyond  her  means  i”  ...  It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  drive  for 
economy  does  not  propose  the  slightest  interference  with  the  present  public  and 
social  services  of  the  city.  It  is  aimed  directly  at  those  big  schemes  involving  a 
heavy  capital  outlay  which  will  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  Loan  Debt  and  the 
interest  charges  which  will  have  to  be  met  from  the  rates. 


It  was  a  stern  battle  that  was  fought  in  the  wards.  On  my  side  was 
he  business  community  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  middle/class 
louseholders.  Jex,  however,  knew  well  how  to  rally  his  supporters. 
There  was  to  be  a  Civic  Week  just  before  the  municipal  election  took 
?lace.  It  was  an  excellent  opportunity  of  working  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
oyal  visit.  All  parties  had  given  their  support  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
City  Hall,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  criticism  was  curbed  and  Jex, 
vith  his  majority,  was  able  to  say  to  the  citizens,  “Look  what  we  have 
lone  for  you”. 

My  final  appeal  to  the  electorate  was  made  through  a  loud-speaker  in 
he  Market  Place,  which  only  a  few  hours  later  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
he  great  welcome  extended  to  their  Majesties  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
immunity  had  a  share.  Before  declaring  the  new  City  Hall  open,  His 
Majesty  had  laid  a  wreath  on  the  War  Memorial  in  its  present  setting  in 
iont  of  the  civic  buildings,  Rice  and  I  having  been  a  few  days  earlier 
:ommissioned  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  re-laying  the  great  Altar 
Stone  in  its  new  surroundings. 

When  two  days  later  the  electors  gave  their  verdict  it  was  both  definite 
ind  decisive.  Whilst  I  had  hoped  and  even  expected  to  win  at  least 
:hree  seats,  I  lost  one.  As  each  result  was  announced  so  my  chances  of 
victory  diminished.  The  last  result  to  be  declared  was  Earlham,  my  own 
ward.  Coming  at  the  end  of  a  hectic  day,  the  news  that  the  anti-Socialist 
candidate  in  Earlham  was  defeated  was  “the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all”, 
[ex  was  generous — he,  no  more  than  I,  had  expected  this.  He  offered 
lis  sympathy  and  together  we  partook  of  a  whisky  and  soda  which  I  felt 
I  badly  needed.  Asked  by  the  Press  if  I  had  anything  to  say,  my  answer 


was: 


There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  say — it  has  been  a  long  and  strenuous  battle. 
All  the  pros  and  cons  have  been  ventilated  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  city  has  got  the  government  it  deserves. 
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Chapter  XL  VII 

A  new  General  Manager— French  Army  mobilises— By  car  to  Paris— The  last 
plane  from  Le  Bourget — A  Board  resolution — The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Conference — 

The  villagers  stand'to — Baedeker  raids  on  Norwich — Norwich  Union  appoints  new 
President — H.M.  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia — VE  Day — A  Board  minute — 
General  Managerial  appointments — Overseas  visits — A  i$oth  Anniversary  is 
celebrated — A  royal  visit — Plans  for  reconstruction. 

AFTER  forty^one  years’  service  with  the  Life  Society,  of  which 
the  last  four  years  had  been  as  general  manager,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wilton 
L  retired  and  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  board.  To  succeed  him 
the  directors  appointed  Mr.  W.  W.  Williamson.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
in  Norwich  Union  history  the  general  managerships  of  the  Life  and  the 
Fire  Offices  were  held  by  two  brothers,  an  outstanding  occurrence  which 
is  unlikely  to  be  repeated. 

Wilton’s  leadership  had  done  much  to  promote  that  spirit  of  harmony 
between  the  two  institutions  which  everyone  so  much  desired.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  brothers  Williamson  the  ties  between  the  two  Societies 
were  further  strengthened,  and  four  years  later,  by  the  time  the  elder 
brother,  E.  F.  Williamson,  retired  from  the  Fire  Office  management,  it 
may  be  said  that  apart  from  the  maintenance  of  both  institutions  as 
separate  entities  (always  necessary  under  their  Articles  of  Association), 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  was  one  “Norwich  Union”  transacting 
all  classes  of  business.  Henceforward  we  differed  from  the  great  composite 
insurance  companies  only  in  that  the  combination  embraced  both 
“Mutual”  and  “Proprietary”  interests. 

I  had  always  promised  myself  that  when  possible  I  would  revisit 
Bordeaux  and  my  old  friends  the  Blanchys.  In  August  1939,  with  Ferrier 
and  William  Petre,  a  friend  of  long  standing,  we  crossed  over  to  France. 
Outwardly,  at  any  rate,  there  was  little  concern  at  the  imminence  of  war. 
The  general  public  seemed  to  sum  up  the  situation  by  shrugging  their 
shoulders  and  saying:  “Les  sales  Boches  ils  ne  feront  pas  la  guerre.  Ils 
ont  peur.”  Notwithstanding  this,  the  news  items  were  more  or  less 
feverishly  scanned  and  the  newspapers  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
editions  on  sale.  After  spending  a  week  in  Bordeaux  and  revisiting 
Arcachon  on  Wednesday,  August  23  rd,  my  friends  returned  home  and 
I  carried  out  my  plan  to  detrain  at  Tours  and  spend  a  week  in  the  Chateaux 
district  of  France.  By  now  it  was  apparent  that  little  short  of  a  miracle 
could  prevent  war.  I  had  an  important  engagement  in  Norwich  which 
I  wanted  to  keep  on  the  31st  of  the  month.  All  English  tourists  had 
either  left  or  were  on  their  way  home.  I  called  on  the  Consul.  He  showed 
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me  what  instructions  he  had  received.  They  were  to  the  effect  “that  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  Channel  ports  would  remain  open  and  all 
Englishmen  were  advised  to  return  at  once”.  He  agreed,  however,  that 
if  I  liked  to  take  the  risk  of  getting  to  one  of  the  smaller  French  ports  it 
was  probable  that  I  could  arrange  a  passage.  Partly  because  I  was  not 
expected  back  until  the  following  Thursday  and  partly  because,  recalling 
that  I  had  left  France  only  a  few  hours  before  the  last  war  broke  out  and 
I  wanted  to  repeat  the  experience  which  I  knew  would  make  an  interesting 
comparison,  I  stayed  on  from  day  to  day. 

Referring  to  some  notes  which  I  made  a  few  days  later  of  my  impress 
sions  of  France  during  this  week,  I  find  that  I  spent  Thursday,  August 
24th,  in  Blois,  and  recorded: 

I  never  remember  spending  a  more  enjoyable  afternoon — brilliant  sunshine — 
seeing  France  at  its  best — no  signs  of  anxiety  about  international  situation — never 
saw  a  single  soldier  during  the  whole  day. 

Friday. — Visited  Chinon;  passed  away  an  hour  or  two  in  conversation  with 
“locals”;  wine  at  estaminet  quite  the  best  I  have  struck;  general  opinion  that 
Germany  is  bluffing  and  that  the  war  clouds  will  disperse. 

Saturday. — Motored  over  to  Saumur;  dined  on  balcony  of  restaurant  over/- 
looking  Civic  Centre;  a  rush  for  the  evening  newspaper;  mobilisation  warning 
is  issued;  Saumur  garrisoned  with  coloured  troops;  hundreds  appear  in  streets, 
mostly  accompanied  by  girls,  many  carrying  kitbags  and  rifles;  considerable 
excitement;  orchestra  plays  La  tnarche  Lorraine  and  the  Marseillaise ;  returned  Tours 
10.30  p.m.;  went  for  stroll,  cafes  packed  with  townspeople;  dancing  under  trees; 
conductor  of  orchestra  at  Central  Cafe  a  Jew?;  music,  international  medleys; 
patriotic  airs;  Horstwessel ;  and  selections  from  Harry  Lauder’s  songs;  just  after 
midnight  rumour  spread:  c’est  la  mobilisation;  young  men  to  be  seen  saying 
farewell  to  their  womenfolk;  did  not  see  a  dozen  men  in  uniform. 

Sunday. — 2  a.m.,  a  prolonged  hooting;  went  downstairs;  in  hotel  lounge,  met 
manager  and  male  staff;  “Have  no  fear,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  mobilisation,  and  all 
will  be  well”;  8  a.m.,  a  regiment  of poilus  march  past  the  hotel  headed  by  band; 
at  11  o’clock  troops  parade  in  front  of  Town  Hall;  a  large  crowd;  General  Officer 
commanding  the  district  addresses  the  troops;  could  not  get  close  enough  to  hear 
what  he  said;  went  back  to  hotel  with  intention  of  packing  my  suitcases;  notices 
posted  “Civilian  rail  traffic  suspended”;  managed  to  obtain  a  car  to  take  me  to 
Paris;  2  p.m.,  chauffeur  arrived;  must  start  at  once  as  he  had  to  report  to  his  unit 
within  60  hours;  an  hour  later  he  reappeared,  but  without  the  car;  the  petrol  had 
been  requisitioned;  must  wait  till  to-morrow. 

Monday. — Chauffeur,  Andre  Valette,  reappears;  car  has  been  mobilised,  but 
he  says  he  has  got  petrol  and  obtained  loan  of  a  nomrequisitioned  car;  will  be 
ready  to  start  12  noon  Tuesday  for  the  coast;  cannot  leave  before  as  he  must 
provide  for  comfort  of  aged  mother  before  he  joins  up;  afternoon  went  over  the 
caves  and  cellars  at  Vouvray. 

Tuesday. — Chauffeur  arrives  with  car  as  arranged;  two  other  passengers — a 
young  man,  a  Belgian,  and  an  Austrian  girl;  uneventful  journey  as  far  as  Orleans;, 
stopped  by  military,  but  chauffeur  producing  credentials,  we  are  allowed  to. 
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proceed;  I  explained,  “We  are  foreigners  making  for  the  coast  and  England**; 
Fontainebleau,  meet  traffic  coming  out  of  Paris;  large  numbers  of  evacuees;  am 
advised  much  easier  to  return  home  by  air  from  Paris  than  by  boat  from  Channel 
ports. 

Wednesday. — Spent  most  of  day  at  Cook’s  Paris  Office  or  at  Le  Bourget;  no 
accommodation  on  any  plane;  all  places  fully  booked;  only  chance  of  getting 
accommodation  on  the  following  day. 

Thursday. — Went  to  Cook’s  at  opening  hour;  promised  a  reservation  if  there 
was  any  service,  but  it  was,  anyway,  temporarily  cancelled;  Cook’s  promised  to 
ring  me  at  hotel  if  service  reopened;  2  p.m.,  am  informed  that  according  to  present 
plan  last  plane  will  leave  Le  Bourget  for  England  some  time  after  6  o’clock; 
arrived  at  aerodrome  at  5  p.m.;  no  sign  of  aeroplane;  at  7.15  p.m.  an  “Ensign” 
landed  on  the  runway;  accommodation  for  sixteen  passengers;  she  carried  eighteen; 
as  I  carried  my  suitcases  to  plane  was  mobbed  by  people  asking  me  to  take  letters 
for  them  to  post  in  England;  was  advised  they  were  probably  secret  service 
communications,  so  refused;  comfortable  journey,  flown  for  most  part  at  5,000 
to  6,000  feet,  for  fear  Germans  might  intercept;  arrived  Croydon  about  9.30  p.m.; 
Custom  House  formalities  were  dispensed  with. 

By  the  skin  of  my  teeth  and  with  plenty  of  luck  I  had  got  back  to 
England  as  scheduled.  The  midday  bulletin  on  Sunday  announced  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  With  the 
declaration  of  war  my  story  draws  to  its  close. 

Norwich  Union  board  meetings  were  held  as  usual  the  following 
week,  when  this  resolution  was  passed  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the 
Societies’  minute  books: 

The  Board  at  this  meeting  immediately  following  the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  war  on  the  3rd  September,  1939,  at  n  a.m.,  between  this  country  and  Germany, 
desires  to  record  its  loyalty  to  the  King  and  his  Government,  and  its  assurance 
of  full  support  to  all  calls  made  upon  the  Societies  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  directors  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  every  member  of  the  staff, 
whether  in  the  Forces  or  remaining  to  carry  on  the  business,  will  serve  his  country 
with  the  same  admirable  spirit  as  was  shown  in  the  war  period  1914-1918. 

In  May  1940  the  Lord  Lieutenant  summoned  the  Deputy  Lieutenants 
to  a  conference.  Immediate  action  was  imperative.  The  county  was  split! 
up  into  areas,  each  Deputy  Lieutenant  was  allotted  an  area,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  more  than  a  century  we  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  our  proper 
role,  namely,  that  of  recruiting.  Meetings  were  held  in  all  villages 
throughout  the  county.  Using  my  gates  as  a  notice-board,  I  invited  all  men; 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  living  in  Loddon1  and  the  villages 
immediately  adjoining  to  rally  at  one  of  the  village  halls.  Out  of  the  ninety- 
odd  that  turned  up  over  eighty  handed  in  their  names  as  being  willing  to 
join  the  L.D.V.,  as  the  Home  Guard  was  designated  in  its  early  days. 

The  evacuation  of  Dunkirk  was  the  signal  for  calling  up  the  menfolk 
of  the  countryside.  No  doubt  whoever  was  responsible  in  each  district 

1  My  home  since  1925. 
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made  his  own  plans.  The  method  which  I  adopted  in  my  area,  which 
extended  from  Norwich  to  the  Suffolk  border,  roughly  twenty  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  sixteen  miles  east  to  west,  comprising  over  a  hundred 
villages,  was  to  requisition  the  services  of  the  A.  A.  and  R.A.C.  scouts. 
As  an  example  of  how  the  plan  worked,  Norwich  to  Beccles  by  the  main 
road  is  seventeen  miles.  A. A.  scouts  left  Norwich  and  Beccles  simul- 
taneously,  their  instructions  were  brief: 

Collar  the  first  man  you  see  at  every  cross-road  and  tell  him  to  collect  all  the 

men  of  his  village  at  the  cross-roads  to  bring  with  them  any  firearms  they  have 

and  such  implements  as  they  can  carry. 

An  hour  later,  with  a  young  regular  officer,  I  started  from  Norwich. 
At  every  side-road  stood  a  group  of  men,  sometimes  there  would  be  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty  men  waiting.  Other  parties,  in  the  case  of  smaller 
villages,  numbered  no  more  than  half  a  dozen.  The  array  of  firearms 
ranged  from  a  rook  rifle  or  a  shot-gun  to  an  old  Mauser.  The  great 
majority  of  the  men  were,  however,  unarmed  and  brought  with  them  an 
axe,  saw,  or  reap-hook.  Within  a  few  hours  all  side-roads  were  blocked 
and  the  villagers  stood  to  and  awaited  events  which  mercifully  never 
materialised. 

Thenceforward  the  Home  Guard  grew.  The  battalion  of  which  I 
was  given  command  was  the  3rd  Norfolk  Battalion  H.G.  Many  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  my  command  were  those  with  whom  I  had  served 
in  the  last  war.  Before  we  were  split  up  our  strength  had  been  brought 
up  to  3,000,  including  all  ranks. 

In  April  1942  Germany  had  made  a  series  of  raids  upon  Britain  which 
were  known  as  “Baedeker  raids”.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Norwich,  with  its  ancient  cathedral  and  historic  associations,  would 
escape  this  form  of  German  kultur,  more  especially  as  the  city  had  already 
suffered  considerable  damage  from  previous  raids.  In  the  early  hours  of 
June  27th  a  steady  stream  of  enemy  planes  came  in  from  the  coast,  an  alert 
was  sounded.  From  high  ground  close  to  my  house  in  Loddon  I  watched 
the  battle  over  Norwich.  The  crimson  glow  and  columns  of  smoke 
arising  from  the  city  prepared  me  for  bad  news,  but  it  was  when  the 
telephone  rang  at  3  a.m.  on  the  27th  that  I  learned  the  worst.  Morgan’s 
Brewery,  as  it  had  been,  was  no  more.  Incendiaries,  probably  oil  bombs, 
had  got  the  better  of  the  fire-watchers,  and  the  brew  house,  spirit  store, 
mineral-water  factory  and  offices,  together  with  nearly  all  records,  were 
destroyed.  Mercifully  there  was  no  loss  of  life.  I  collected  tin  hat,  oily 
and  gum-boots  and  made  for  Norwich.  On  arrival  at  the  brewery  there 
was  little  I  could  do  to  help,  for  the  flames  had  already  done  their  work. 
I  was  able  to  extricate  one  of  the  brewery  cats  from  the  office  wreckage 
and  to  indicate  to  the  firemen  where  I  thought  the  metal  cabinet  containing 
my  records  ought  to  be.  When  retrieved,  it  was  red  hot  and  the  contents 
were  ashes. 
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At  ten  o’clock  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  reconstruction  which  followed, 
but  it  should  be  recorded  that  no  managing  director  has  ever  been  served 
more  loyally  by  staff  and  workpeople  than  I  have  been,  and  from  the 
debris  temporary  buildings  have  emerged,  not  only  meeting  requirements, 
but  producing  an  increased  output  more  than  30  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  pre-blitz  trade. 

On  this  same  night  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office  suffered  damage. 

Its  stationery  department  was  destroyed.  Fortunately,  once  again  the  old 
family  mansion  escaped  destruction.  In  a  previous  raid  which  took  place 
two  months  earlier  the  huge  extension  which  had  been  built  in  the  office 
garden  and  which  housed  over  three  hundred  clerks  had  received  a  direct 
hit.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  bulk  of  the  valuable  calculating  machinery 
had  been  moved  to  the  Society’s  temporary  quarters  in  Buxton,  Derbyshire, 
the  loss  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 

An  account  of  the  part  played  by  the  Norwich  Union  during  the 
war  is  in  the  course  of  compilation.  Rather  than  forestall  in  detail  what 
will  be  a  memorable  chapter  to  the  Societies’  long  history  I  confine  myself 
in  these  concluding  pages  to  recording  a  few  outstanding  facts  and  leave 
it  to  another  to  publish  the  full  story. 

Towards  the  end  of  1942  Mr.  Ernest  Hicks  intimated  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  seek  re-election  as  President  of  the  Board,  though  he  was  willing 
to  continue  as  a  director.  At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  following 
May,  he  announced  his  retirement.  Mr.  Hicks  had  been  connected  with 
the  Life  Office  over  fifty  years.  For  very  many  years  he  had  been  the 
Society’s  solicitor  and  on  his  retirement  from  that  office  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  Life  board  and  for  the  last  seven  years  had  occupied  the 
chair  of  both  Societies.  Jlj 

At  the  Life  Office  board  meeting,  held  immediately  after  this  annual 
meeting,  the  following  minute  was  recorded: 

Election  of  President 

Mr.  Ernest  Hicks,  having  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  seek  re-election 
as  President  of  the  Society,  proposed  Sir  Robert  Bignold  for  that  office.  This 
proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Finch  and  unanimously  carried. 

Three  days  later  the  Fire  Office  directors  did  me  like  honour  and 
elected  me  their  chairman. 

Any  man  elected  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  these  time-honoured 
insurance  companies  would  undoubtedly  regard  such  evidence  of  confi¬ 
dence  as  an  outstanding  tribute,  but  to  me  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
else  it  made  a  special  call.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to  cement  even 
more  firmly  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  Societies  owning  common 
parentage.  Moreover,  with  the  support  of  a  board  consisting  of  friends 
,of  long  standing  all  imbued  with  one  desire,  the  joint  progress  of  both 
offices,  the  way  was  open  to  make  a  material  contribution. 
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The  boards  were  still  not  identical.  E.  F.  Williamson,  who  on 
1  retirement  from  the  general  management  of  the  Fire  Office,  had  been 
elected  a  director  of  that  board,  was  not  as  yet  a  director  of  the  Life  Office, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  (Dr.  Cleveland),  although  a  member  of  the  Life 
Society’s  board,  was  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  sister  society. 

The  following  minute  records  the  action  taken  to  remedy  this  anomaly: 

Head  Office — Election  of  a  Director 

Sir  Robert  Bignold  returned  thanks  to  the  Board  for  the  honour  they  had  paid 
him  in  electing  him  their  President.  He  said  that  much  had  been  done  during 
Mr.  Hicks’s  term  of  office  to  bring  the  two  Societies,  Life  and  Fire,  closer  together, 
and  he  felt  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  Head  Office  Boards  should  be 
identical  in  membership.  He  therefore  proposed  that  Mr.  E.  F.  Williamson,  a 
Director  of  the  Fire  Society,  be  elected  a  Director  of  the  Life  Society. 

This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Riviere  and  carried.  .  .  . 

The  President  also  indicated  that  in  accordance  with  what  he  had  said,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Fire  Society  he  would  give  notice  that  he  would  propose 
Dr.  A.  J.  Cleveland  as  a  Director  of  that  Society. 

My  early  duties  as  President  were,  in  the  main,  of  a  routine  nature. 
However,  in  July  1943  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  visited  Norwich  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  Yugoslavia  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  the 
Castle.  A  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor  had  led  to  His 
Majesty  accepting  an  invitation  to  lunch  at  the  Life  Office,  when  by 
virtue  of  office  I  acted  as  host. 

Reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  election  of  my  old  friend 
Bernard  Riviere  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Life  Office,  and  there  is  one 
other  name  which  should  be  introduced,  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Rice,  who, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Williamson,  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Fire  Office.  A  man  of  wide  experience,  he  served  in  his 
younger  days  as  manager  in  Manchester  and  later  as  the  Society’s  senior 
representative  in  Australia. 

War-time  conditions,  as  may  be  imagined,  presented  many  problems. 
The  Norwich  Union,  like  all  other  business  houses,  had  to  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions.  Progress  none  the  less  was  continuous.  Full 
credit  should  be  given  to  both  W.  W.  Williamson  and  W.  J.  Rice  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  all  departments.  During  the  war  years  the  total 
assets  of  the  Life  Office  increased  by  no  less  than  ^10,000,000.  The  two 
institutions  invested  in  British  Government  and  Dominion  securities 
upwards  of  .£13,000,000 — no  mean  contribution  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war! 

Much  thought  was  given  to  a  policy  of  development  to  be  launched 
in  a  post-war  world,  the  Societies  being  determined  that  the  restoration  of 
peace  would  find  them  ready  to  take  their  full  share  in  the  great  work  of 
reconstruction  which  lay  ahead. 

The  war  in  Europe  was  declared  to  have  been  terminated  on  Tuesday, 
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May  8th,  1945,  at  one  minute  after  midnight.  On  May  9th,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Mr.  E.  F.  Williamson,  attended  a  thanksgiving  service  in  the 
Cathedral,  supported  by  a  full  attendance  of  the  Corporation,  magistracy,  : 
and  representatives  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  Civil  Defence 
organisations,  and  a  large  assembly  of  the  general  public. 

At  a  board  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  held  on  1 
May  nth,  resolutions  expressing  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  appreciation 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  leadership  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  Bucking/ 
ham  Palace  and  Downing  Street,  worded  thus: 

The  Directors  on  the  occasion  of  the  victorious  termination  of  the  war  in  the 
West  achieved  by  his  Imperial  Forces  and  those  of  his  Allies,  humbly  reaffirm 
to  Flis  Majesty  the  King  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  person.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  Directors  that  the  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Societies  have  been 
able  to  make  a  full  contribution  to  the  national  effort  and  that  nearly  1,000  men 
and  women  of  the  staffs  have  served  in  His  Majesty’s  Forces.  They  humbly  beg  j 
to  assure  His  Majesty  that  they  will  continue  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  j 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  at  home  and  overseas  and  in  solving  the 
many  problems  of  peace. 

The  Directors  desire  to  express  their  unbounded  admiration  of  the  magnificent 
leadership  shown  during  these  years  of  struggle  by  His  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  P.C.,  who  has  never,  even  in  the  darkest  hour 
when  the  British  stood  alone,  doubted  the  ultimate  victory  of  right,  and  whose 
example  has  been  a  shining  light  to  the  Allied  cause.  It  is  with  particular  pride 
that  they  remember  that  the  old  Amicable  Society  long  since  merged  with  the 
Norwich  Union,  was  founded  in  1706  when  his  great  ancestor,  John  Churchill, 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  conducting  his  victorious  campaigns  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Peace  celebrations  in  Norwich  continued  for  several  days,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  a  Victory  Parade  was  arranged,  the  Lord  Mayor 
taking  the  salute  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  from  contingents  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force,  and  from  units  representative  of  the 
Dominions,  India,  and  of  our  American  Allies. 

The  war  in  the  Far  East  had  yet  to  be  won,  but  already  men’s  minds 
were  being  directed  towards  progress  in  an  era  of  peace. 

Many  are  the  vicissitudes  which  our  country  has  had  to  face  in  the 
post/war  period,  and  the  commercial  interests  with  which  I  am  connected 
have  had  to  bear  their  full  share,  but  as  problems  have  presented  them/ 
selves  in  ever/changing  conditions,  so  have  men  and  women  made  their 
contribution  towards  finding  a  solution. 

The  close  of  the  year  1946  saw  the  retirement  of  Rice  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Fire  Office,  and  the  Board  decided  to  elect  Mr.  W.  W. 
Williamson  as  General  Manager  of  both  Societies,  strengthening  the 
Executive  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  D.  Weyer  and  Mr.  James  Kirk 
as  Joint  General  Managers  of  the  Life  and  Fire  Societies  respectively. 
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In  1947  the  Fire  Office  attained  its  150th  year  of  existence.  It  was 
a  year  of  great  activity  for  both  Directors  and  Executive. 

Williamson  and  I  did  an  extensive  tour  of  our  United  States  and 
Canadian  organizations,  visiting  branches  as  far  distant  as  Vancouver 
and  San  Francisco.  The  foundations  for  commencing  “Life”  business 
in  Canada  were  laid.  Sir  Richard  Barrett' Lennard1  visited  both  Aus' 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  whilst  a  shorter  but  none  the  less  pleasurable 
journey  was  undertaken  by  me,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  when  we  went 
over  to  Belgium  and  presented  a  gift  from  the  Head  Office  Board  to  the 
Societies’  representatives  in  Antwerp,  Messrs.  Martroye,  Luth,  Varlez, 
and  Marx,  to  commemorate  fifty  years’  continuous  business  relationship. 
Another  fleeting  visit  which  I  made  during  this  year  was  to  Holland 
where  the  firm  of  Schermer  had  a  similar  long  record  of  service  as  agents 
of  the  Fire  Society  in  Amsterdam. 

The  week  commencing  June  9th,  1947,  having  been  set  aside  for  the 
celebrations  of  the  Fire  Society’s  Anniversary,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  many  guests  who  were  expected  to  be  visiting 
Norwich  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  such  of  our  nearer  European 
branches  and  agencies  as  were  able  to  send  representatives. 

The  proceedings  have  already  been  well  written  up  elsewhere  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  either  necessary  or  desirable  at  the  end  of 
this  long  story  to  do  more  than  very  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  events 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  celebration.  For  some  two  or 
three  days  before  the  opening  of  this  memorable  week  visitors  began  to 
arrive.  Invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  the  Home  Branch  Managers  of  both 
Societies,  whilst  our  two  oldest  European  connections  were  represented — 
Lancelot  Rawes  making  the  journey  from  Lisbon  and  Robert  Martroye 
from  Antwerp. 

The  first  official  function  was  a  reception  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Norwich  (Mr.  W.  O.  Copeman,  O.B.E.)  in  the  Castle  Keep.  This 
gathering  was  attended  by  upwards  of  1,200  people  made  up  not  only 
of  Norwich  Union  officials  and  their  wives,  but  augmented  by  a  fully 
representative  assembly  of  the  professional,  commercial  and  social  life 
of  the  City.  The  reception  once  over,  the  following  morning  found  us 
ready  for  work.  In  opening  the  Conference,  which  was  held  in  the  Life 
Office  Board  Room,  I  feel  that  I  voiced  the  wishes  of  all  present  when  I 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  occasion  being  regarded  primarily  as  one 
providing  an  opportunity  for  a  forward  drive  and  a  determination  to 
extend  our  business  activities  throughout  the  world,  and,  secondly,  as  a 
very  opportune  occasion  for  celebrating  the  party  spirit.  Looking  back 
to  that  morning  I  am  conscious  of  much  that  I  would  like  to  have  said  but, 
alas,  left  unsaid;  but  when  I  relate  that  I  was  the  recipient  of  an  entirely 
unexpected  and  undeserved  gift  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  gold 


cigarette  box  at  the  hands  of  the  Head  Office  Executive  and  the  Managers  I 
and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Norwich  Unions  Home  branches,  a  gift  l 
which  will  be  treasured  by  me  as  long  as  I  live,  I  can  only  trust  that  I 
any  shortcomings  on  that  occasion  may  have  been  overlooked. 

The  syllabus  laid  down  for  the  several  meetings  which  were  to  take 
place  during  that  week  may  be  said  to  have  been  all  embracing.  The 
fields  of  “Fire”,  “Life”,  “Accident”,  and  “Marine”  were  well  covered, 
and  many  profitable  suggestions  were  made  with  considerably  advantage 
to  both  institutions.  The  social  events  of  the  week  included  the  renting 
of  the  Madder  market  Theatre  for  a  night,  when  a  special  performance 
of  Shaw’s  In  Good  King  Charles'  Golden  Days ,  acted  by  the  Norwich 
Players  was  much  enjoyed  by  a  crowded  house.  An  afternoon  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  Broads  and  seaside  resorts,  and  a  banquet  held  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall  attended  by  350  guests  who  were  entertained  by  London] 
artists  brought  an  eventful  week  to  a  close.  Some  few  days  later  two 
dances  were  organized  at  Samson  and  Hercules  Ballroom  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Head  Office  staffs  and  their  families. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  after  all  these  festivities  many  of  us  were 
quite  glad  to  have  a  few  days’  rest,  and  thus  it  was  not  until  some  three 
weeks  later  that  the  London  celebrations  were  held. 

All  London  branches,  as  was  the  case  throughout  the  country,  had 
their  own  sherry  and  cocktail  parties,  or  arranged  their  own  outings,  and 
the  Society  gave  an  official  banquet  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  which  was 
attended  by,  amongst  others,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  Sheriffs,  and  by  leading 
representatives  in  all  phases  of  life  appertaining  to  the  City  of  London. 
With  these  celebrations  our  activities  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  an 
ever-increasing  public,  and  letters  of  gratitude  for  services  rendered  were 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valued 
recognition  which  we  received  was  the  gracious  intimation  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary  that,  having  had  our  history  brought  to  her  notice, 
she  intended  paying  the  Head  Office  a  visit  in  order  that  she  might  have 
shown  to  her  some  of  our  most  interesting  possessions  and  archives, 
including  the  Amicable  Charter,  bearing  the  likeness  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  old  Bignold  Home.  We  were  favoured  with  a  visit  from  Her 
Majesty  on  August  26th,  1947,  when  she  was  shown  over  the  Life  Office 
by  the  General  Manager,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  conducting  her  round 
the  Fire  Office  mansion.  During  her  visit,  as  was  to  be  expected,  she 
received  a  very  cordial  welcome,  evidencing  the  loyalty  of  the  staffs  on 
both  sides  of  Surrey  Street. 

The  task  which  I  set  myself  out  to  fulfil  is  nearly  completed,  but 
before  laying  down  my  pen  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  relate 
that  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old  brewery  in  King  Street  a  new  brewery  is 
being  built;  the  foundations  are  already  being  laid.  What  was  the  mineral 
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cigarette  box  at  the  hands  of  the  Head  Office  Executive  and  the  Managers 
and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Norwich  Union’s  Home  branches,  a  gift 
which  will  be  treasured  by  me  as  long  as  I  live,  I  can  only  trust  that 
any  shortcomings  on  that  occasion  may  have  been  overlooked. 

The  syllabus  laid  down  for  the  several  meetings  which  were  to  take 
place  during  that  week  may  be  said  to  have  been  all  embracing.  The 
fields  of  “Fire”,  “Life”,  “Accident”,  and  “Marine”  were  well  covered, 
and  many  profitable  suggestions  were  made  with  considerably  advantage 
to  both  institutions.  The  social  events  of  the  week  included  the  renting 
of  the  Maddermarket  Theatre  for  a  night,  when  a  special  performance 
of  Shaw’s  In  Good  King  Charles  Golden  Days ,  acted  by  the  Norwich 
Players  was  much  enjoyed  by  a  crowded  house.  An  afternoon  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  Broads  and  seaside  resorts,  and  a  banquet  held  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall  attended  by  350  guests  who  were  entertained  by  London 
artists  brought  an  eventful  week  to  a  close.  Some  few  days  later  twc 
dances  were  organized  at  Samson  and  Hercules  Ballroom  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Head  Office  staffs  and  their  families. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  after  all  these  festivities  many  of  us  were 
quite  glad  to  have  a  few  days’  rest,  and  thus  it  was  not  until  some  three 


weeks  later  that  the  London  celebrations  were  held. 


All  London  branches,  as  was  the  case  throughout  the  country,  had 
their  own  sherry  and  cocktail  parties,  or  arranged  their  own  outings,  and 
the  Society  gave  an  official  banquet  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  which  was  y 
attended  by,  amongst  others,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  Sheriffs,  and  by  leading 
representatives  in  all  phases  of  life  appertaining  to  the  City  of  London. 
With  these  celebrations  our  activities  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  an 
ever-increasing  public,  and  letters  of  gratitude  for  services  rendered  were 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valued 
recognition  which  we  received  was  the  gracious  intimation  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary  that,  having  had  our  history  brought  to  her  notice, 
she  intended  paying  the  Head  Office  a  visit  in  order  that  she  might  have 
shown  to  her  some  of  our  most  interesting  possessions  and  archives, 
including  the  Amicable  Charter,  bearing  the  likeness  of  Queen  Anne,  , 
and  the  old  Bignold  Home.  We  were  favoured  with  a  visit  from  Her 
Majesty  on  August  26th,  1947,  when  she  was  shown  over  the  Life  Office 
by  the  General  Manager,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  conducting  her  round 
the  Fire  Office  mansion.  During  her  visit,  as  was  to  be  expected,  she 
received  a  very  cordial  welcome,  evidencing  the  loyalty  of  the  staffs  on 
both  sides  of  Surrey  Street. 

The  task  which  I  set  myself  out  to  fulfil  is  nearly  completed,  but  > 
before  laying  down  my  pen  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  relate 
that  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old  brewery  in  King  Street  a  new  brewery  is 
being  built;  the  foundations  are  already  being  laid.  What  was  the  mineral 
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water  department  now  forms  pan  of  a  new  enterprise,  amalgamating 
the  respective  interests  in  mineral  water  manufacture  of  the  two  old 
established  businesses  of  “Caley”  and  “Morgan*’,  and  now  housed  in 
factory  premises  erected  by  my  old  friend  R.  G.  Cancr,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  local  builders.  This  new  venture  it  is  hoped  will 
provide  considerable  additional  employment  for  Norwich  citizens. 

My  desk  is  littered  with  plans.  A  rebuilding  scheme  for  the  housing 
of  1,000  clerks  is  contemplated  as  an  extension  to  the  existing  Norwich 
Union  premises.  Further  additions  associated  with  reconstruction  of 
the  brewery,  besides  those  previously  referred  to,  include  new  offices, 
fermenting  rooms,  and  a  canteen. 

When  to-day’s  work  is  done  the  problems  of  the  morrow  present 
themselves.  For  many  things  I  am  grateful.  Perhaps  what  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  is  the  fact  that  in  my  life’s  work  I  am  associated  with  those 
who  are  ever  ready  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  give  of  their  best  to 
promote  progress,  thus  making  their  contribution  to  the  reconstruction 
of  our  ancient  and  beautiful  city,  so  sorely  stricken  but  by  no  means 
discouraged  through  wounds  received  as  a  result  of  war. 
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Bignold,  Priscilla,  ( nee  Greene),  facing  312 
Bignold,  Canon  Reginald  Augustus,  3, 
132,  145,  202,  232,  233,  245 .  facing  312 
Bignold,  Sir  Robert,  xvii,  92, 147,  148,  180, 
197,  204,  210,  223,  224,  225,  226,  227, 
228,  229,  230,  231,  232,  235-313  passim ; 
mayoralty,  257,  266-267;  Deputy  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  292,  travels  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  U.S.A.,  278-284;  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  285-91,  facing  312 
Bignold,  Rosa,  facing  312 
Bignold,  Rupert  Alfred  Francis,  204,  223, 
224,  228,  238,  245,  274,  299,  300,  facing 
312 

Bignold,  Sir  Samuel  (I),  xvii,  5,  6,  13,  19, 
20,  21,  28,  29,  30,  31-136  passim ,  143, 
145,  146,  153,  156,  174,  176,  177,  179, 
180,  183,  194,  197,  207,  208,  217,  218, 
219,  232,  250,  254,  299,  facing  312 ; 
admitted  freeman,  47;  knighthood,  104; 
mayoralties,  49,  91,  103,  129 
Bignold,  Samuel  (II),  38,  97,  facing  312 
Bignold,  Samuel  (III),  113,  203,  224,  245, 
facing  312 

Bignold,  Sarah  (, formerly  Ling;  nee  Cock- 
sedge),  5,  33,  facing  312 
Bignold,  Sarah  (II),  115,  facing  312 
Bignold,  Susannah,  facing  312 
Bignold,  T.,  Son  &  Co.  (wine  merchants),  7 
Bignold,  Thirza  ( nee  Crowe),  facing  312 
Bignold,  Thomas,  xvii,  3-30  passim ,  33,  34, 
35,  38,  149>  201,  207,  220, 255,. facing  312 
Bignold,  Thomas  (II),  6,  13,  48,  58,  59, 
facing  312 

Bignold,  Victor  Bruce,  204 
Bignold,  William  (I),  4,  facing  312 
Bignold,  William  (II),  facing  312 
Bignold,  William  (III),  38,  98 
Bignold  Hospital,  Wick,  187,  188 
Birkbeck,  H.,  160 

Blades,  Sir  Roland  (afterwards  Lord 
Ebbisham),  275 
Blake,  E.  S.,  295 
Blake,  “Wiffen”,  153-155 
Blanchy  family,  202,  203,  230,  242,  304 
Blofield,  Thomas  Calthorpe,  xvii 
Boileau,  Sir  Francis,  145,  174 
Booth,  Edward  Temple,  xvii 
Boulton  &  Paul,  296 
Bower,  Sir  Percival,  276 
Brazil,  277 
Brewer,  Miss,  201 
Bright,  John,  84,  112,  123,  181 
Brighton,  60,  63 

British  Hospitals  Association,  269 
British  Industries  Fair,  276 
Brockway,  Fenner,  297 
Brown,  Anna  Graver  (afterwards  Hare), 
144 

Brown,  Cecilia  Graver  (afterwards  Bignold) 
see  Bignold,  Cecilia  Graver 
Brown,  John  Turner  Graver,  144 
Browne,  John,  xvii 
Bruce,  Walter,  124 
Buck,  Z.,  129 
Budapest,  294,  295 

Bullard  (Sir),  Harry,  161,  162,  163,  164, 
165,  166,  167,  169,  175 
Bunyon,  Charles,  149 


Bunyon,  Frances  ( nie  Bignold),  see  Bignold, 
Frances 

Bunyon,  Robert  John,  29,  149 
Burnham,  4th  Baron,  275 
Burroughes,  H.  N.,  81,  82,  no 
Bury,  Viscount  (afterwards  7th  Earl  of 
Albemarle),  in,  112,  113 
Buxton,  Derbyshire,  308 
Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  85 
Bykenhollt,  Agnes,  facing  312 
Bykenhollt,  Henry,  3,  facing  312 
Bykenhollt,  John  (I),  facing  312 
Bykenhollt,  John  (ll)s  facing  312 

C 

Caley’s,  313 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  42,  91,  116 
Canada,  42,  15 1,  258,  279,  311 
Canary  Islands,  261 
Carhampton,  Countess  of,  117 
Carnegie,  Sir  Lancelot,  253 
Carter,  R.  G.,  313 

Carters’  address  to  Sir  Arthur  Bignold  at 
Wick,  188 

Carters’  Parade,  Wick,  188 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  (Act),  61 
Cavell  Memorial  Church,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  276 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh,  269 
Ceuta,  259 

Chamberlain,  Neville,  301 
Chamberlin,  Alexander,  130 
Chamberlin,  Sir  George,  256,  268 
Charlwood,  Kent,  4 
Chartists,  84,  85,  86,  87 
Chichester,  Earl  of,  91 
Chile,  289 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  166 
Citrine,  Sir  Walter,  301 
“City  of  Norwich”  (boat),  50 
“City  of  Norwich”  (engine),  92 
Clark,  George  O.,  86,  87,  95, 139, 142,  222, 
230 

Clarkson,  Walton,  278,  280,  281,  282 
Cleveland,  Dr.  A.  J.,  309 
Clover,  Joseph,  12 
Coaks,  I.  B.,  131,  152 
Cobbold,  — ,  93 
Cobden,  Richard,  84,  88 
Cobham,  3 

Cockburn,  Major-General  James,  132,  203, 
208 

Cockburn,  Louisa  (afterwards  Bignold), 
see  Bignold,  Louisa 
Cocksedge,  Samuel,  5 
Cocksedge,  Sarah  (afterwards  (1)  Ling; 

(2)  Bignold),  see  Bignold,  Sarah 
Colenso,  John  William  (Bishop  of  Natal), 
30,  108 

Coller,  Richard,  155 
Collier,  Philip,  279 
Codings,  Jesse,  164 

Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  140,  159,  162, 
165,  166,  169,  170,  172,  173 
Colman,  Russell  J.,  173,  270,  292 
Cooper,  William,  96,  97 
Copeman,  William  Oliver  (Lord  Mayor  of 
Norwich,  1946-7),  31 1 
Corbett,  Sir  Vincent,  229 
Com  Laws,  88,  89,  90 
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Corporation  Act,  45,  46 

Corsbie,  —  214,  250 

Cotman,  John  Sell,  42,  50,  51,  57,  58 

Coutts,  — ,  100 

Cozens-Hardy,  Basil,  xvi 

Crewe,  Lord,  275 

Crimean  War,  104,  106 

Cripps,  Sir  Stafford,  312 

Crowe,  John,  20 

Crowe,  Thirza  (afterwards  Bignold),  see 
Bignold,  Thirza 

Cubitt,  Frank  Astley,  xvii,  146,  208,  225, 
226,  227,  228,  232,  250,  251,  257 
Cubitt,  Julian,  233 


D 


Fenn,  Joseph  F.,  113,  130,  177 
Ferrier,  Richard,  300,  304 
Ficklin,  Horatio  Berney-,  243,  244 
Finch,  Charles,  308 

Firemen:  rules,  regulations,  instructions, 
39-41 

Fitzroy,  Henry,  84 
Forbes,  John,  187 
Foresters,  146 
Forrester,  George,  xvii 
Foulsham,  H.  J.,  266 
Fox,  Charles  James,  190 
Frazer,  Herbert,  277 
Freemasonry,  146,  21 1,  261 
Fuller,  — ,  214 

G 


Dale,  Ethel  (afterwards  Bignold),  see  Big¬ 
nold,  Lady  Ethel 
Dale,  James  H.,  247 
Daly,  Denis,  241,  244 
Darlmg,  J.  H.,  282 
Dashwood,  Dick,  288 
Day,  Starling,  xvii 
Daynes,  Samuel,  155 

Deuchar,  John  James  Walker,  xvii,  218, 
219,  225,  254 
Dickson,  Lieut.-Col.,  103 
Disraeli,  Benjamin  (afterwards  1st  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  100,  101,  102,  109 
Douro,  Marquis  of,  see  Wellesley,  Arthur 
Richard 

Dover,  John  (Chartist),  85,  86,  88 

Dowson,  J.  W.,  91,  92 

Drane,  Jecks,  231 

Driver,  — ,  41 

Duncan,  — ,  29 

Duncan,  H.  R.,  100,  101,  102 

Dunraven,  Earl  of,  16 1 

Durrant,  —  (Bishop  of  Lucknow),  30 

Durrant,  George,  xvii,  13 1 


E 

Eade,  Sir  Peter,  172,  173,  175 
East  Anglian  Society,  275 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  47,  53,  54,  76, 
89 

Eastern  Union  Railway — extension  of,  92, 
95 

Ebbisham,  Lord,  see  Blades,  Sir  Roland 
Edward  VII,  King  of  England,  171,  174, 
223,  224 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Windsor),  296 
Electric  light,  91 
Elstead,  Surrey,  3 ,  facing  312 
Evans,  Charles,  xvii 

F 

Fairfax,  Captain  Griffyth,  262,  293 
Falcon,  Michael,  xvii,  258 
Familiar  Observations  on  Life  Insurance , 
1 17-120 

Farebrother,  — ,  Alderman,  62,  64,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  71,  72 
Felce,  Major  Ernest,  41 
Fenn,  Jane  ( nee  Bignold),  see  Bignold,  Jane 


Garnett,  Colonel  — ,  174 
Geldart,  — ,  130 

General  Accident  Company  (S.  Africa), 
251 

General  Hailstorm  Insurance  Company, 
217 

General  Strike,  1926,  264-266 
George  V,  King  of  England,  248,  298 
George  VI,  King  of  England,  248,  299,  303 
Gibson,  — ,  103 

Gilbertson,  the  Rev.  Lewis,  206 
Gill,  — ,281 

Gilman,  Charles  Rackham,  217 
Gilman,  Charles,  Storey,  218 
Gilman,  Charles  Suckling,  217,  251 
Girdlestone,  —  (“Duck”),  238 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  53,  112,  125, 
158,  164,  165,  166,  168,  169,  170,  181, 
190 

Globe  Insurance  Co.,  251 
Gorell,  R.  A.,  13 1 
Gorst,  Sir  John,  169 
Goschen,  George  Joachim,  166 
Graham,  Sir  James,  89 
Graham,  Baron,  35 
Grant,  Robert,  48,  76 
Grant,  T.  Muir,  xvii,  148 
Greene,  Priscilla  (afterwards  Bignold),  see 
Bignold,  Priscilla 
Grey,  Sir  Edward,  245 
Gurney,  — ,  56 
Gurney,  J.  J.,  85,  99,  129 
Gurney,  R.  H.,  49 


H 

Hamburg  agency,  143,  213 
Hamilton,  General  Sir  Ian,  272 
Hamond,  Anthony,  107 
Hampshire,  Mary  (afterwards  Bignold), 
see  Bignold,  Mary,  facing  p.  312 
Han  worth,  1st  Baron,  275,  276 
Harben,  Henry,  159 
Harcourt,  Sir  William,  190 
Hardy,  James,  274 

Hare,  Anna  Graver  ( nee  Brown),  144 

Hare,  Hugh,  144 

Hare,  Humphrey,  144 

Hare,  John  Montgomery,  150,  15 1 

Hartland,  — ,  293 

Hartley,  — ,  121 

Harvey  &  Hudson’s  Bank,  130,  13 1 
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Harvey,  Colonel  — ,  65,  74,  85,  86 
Harvey,  E.  K.,  133 
Harvey,  John,  xix 

Harvey,  Major-General  Sir  R.  J.,  xvii 
Harvey,  Sir  Robert,  xvii,  78,  130 
Havana,  291 

Hedderwick,  Thomas  Charles  Hunter,  184 

Henderson,  Arthur,  294 

Henderson,  Sir  Nevile,  244 

Hicks,  Ernest,  xvii,  285,  308 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  78 

Hinkler,  Bert,  273 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  164, 165, 166, 169, 170, 
*73>  I75>  207,  208 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel  (afterwards  Viscount 
Templewood),  274,  276 
Hobhouse,  — ,  102 
Hodgson,  David,  42 
Holmes,  Sir  Charles,  269 
Holmes,  Sir  Henry,  274,  296 
Home  Fire  of  Glasgow,  15 1 
Home  Guard,  306,  307 
Honolulu,  279,  282 
Hopton,  Suffolk,  5 
Hudson,  A.,  xvii 
Hungary,  294 
Hyme,  Sir  Thomas,  103 


I 

Indian  Mutiny,  178 

Ingram,  Winnington-  (Bishop  of  London), 
244 

International  Congress  of  Public  Health, 
275 

Invercargil,  N.Z.,  278,  281 
Ives,  Jeremiah,  xvii,  28 


Large,  John,  xvii,  221,  223,  228,  231,  250, 
251 

Lawsuits  (Rex  v.  Bignold,  Thomas),  34, 
35 

Lees,  M.  Mackenzie,  xvii,  254,  256,  257, 
258 

Lefroy,  W.  (Dean  of  Norwich),  174,  175 
Leicester,  Lord,  268,  270 
Lennard,  Sir  Richard  Barrett-,  see  Barrett- 
Lennard 

Lewis,  Robert,  148, 149,  203,  228,  244,  245 
Lilovokalani,  Princess  of  Hawaii,  167 
Lima,  291 

Lind,  Jenny,  104,  153 
Ling,  Julius,  5 

Ling,  Sarah  ( nee  Cocksedge;  afterwards 
Bignold),  see  Bignold,  Sarah 
Lisbon,  42 
Lissington,  — ,  281 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  251 

Lloyd,  —  (of  Birmingham),  61,  62,  64,  68 
Local  Defence  Volunteers  (Home  Guard), 
306,  307 

Loddon,  306,  307 

London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company, 
255 

Longe  Henrietta  Charlotte  (afterwards 
Bignold),  see  Bignold,  Henrietta  Char¬ 
lotte 

Longe,  Robert  Bacon,  204 
Los  Angeles,  283 
Lowe,  Robert,  181 
Lushington,  C.  M.,  112 
Lutyens,  Sir  Edwin,  271 
Lynn,  43,  52,  53 


M 


J 

James,  Sir  Walter,  279 
Jermy,  Isaac,  xvii,  66,  67,  86,  95,  96,  97 
Jenny,  Mary  Anne,  95,  98 
jewson,  Dorothy,  293 
Jex,  F.  C.,  264,  297,  301,  302,  303 
Jodrell,  Sir  Alfred,  167 
Johnson,  Amy  (afterwards  Mollison),  282, 
285 

Joynson-Hicks,  Sir  William,  261,  262 


K 

Kalgoorlie,  279 

Kapiolani,  Queen  of  Hawaii,  167 
Kelly,  Sir  Fitzroy,  132 
Kennet  of  the  Dene,  Lord,  see  Young, 
Ernest  Hilton 
Kerr,  C.  H.  Bellenden,  49 
Kerrison,  — ,  84 
jCett,  C.  W.,  221,  222,  223 
Kirk,  James,  310 
Knight,  J.  P.,  106 


L 

dbrooke,  Henry,  42 
idlaw,  J.  B.,  283 
ke,  John,  181 


MacColl,  John,  193 

McDougall,  Francis  Thomas  (Bishop  of 
Labuan  and  Sarawak),  30 
Machaquito  (bullfighter),  243 
Mackintosh,  James,  193 
Madeira,  261,  285 
Malaga,  253 

Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  269 
Mansfield,  1 1 

Mansfield,  4th  Earl  of,  see  Stormont, 
Viscount 

Martroye,  Luth,  Varlez,  and  Marx,  31 1 
Martroye,  Robert,  31 1 
Mawe,  T.  J.,  30 

Methuen,  Field-Marshal  Lord,  275,  276 
Meyrick,  Canon  F.  J.,  197 
Miller,  R.  L.,  40 
Mollendo,  290 

Mollison,  Amy  (1 nee  Johnson),  see  Johnson, 
Amy 

Montreal,  283 

Morgan’s  Brewery  Company,  Ltd.,  299, 
307 

Morgan,  F.  W.  W.,  299 
Morgan,  J.  B.,  107,  299 
Morgan,  Richard,  117,  119,  120 
Momement,  Colonel  Edward,  246,  248 
Morse,  Sir  George  Henry,  xvii,  258,  261, 
266,  271,  293 

Mottistone,  1st  Baron,  see  Seely,  General 
J.  E.  B. 
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Mtinchner  Rlickversicherung,  226,  240 
Mtinich,  226 

Munnings  (Sir),  Alfred  J.,  269 
Munroe,  Robert,  192 


N 

National  Savings  Movement,  269 
National  Union  Mutual  Association,  28 
Nevill,  Henry  Ralph  (Archdeacon),  174 
New  Zealand,  258,  278,  31 1 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  292 
Norfolk  Regiment,  245;  2 /4th  Battn.,  246 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Aero  Club,  274,  276, 
296 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  195,  270 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Company,  43,  219 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festival,  51, 
81,  269 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Trustee  Savings 
Bank,  223,  231 
Northern  Burghs,  184,  192 
Norwich: 

air  pageant,  273 

airport,  272,  273 

Assembly  Rooms,  93 

“Baedeker  raids,”  307 

balloon  ascent,  37 

board  schools,  171 

cabbies,  194,  195 

Castle,  reconditioning,  50 

Central  Conservative  Club,  156,  167 

Chartists,  85,  86 

cholera  epidemic,  48,  62 

City  Hall,  302,  303 

coaching  days,  52,  53 

Conservative  Association,  123,  124 

Coronation  celebrations,  78,  79 

Crown  Bank,  130,  13 1 

Duke  of  Wellington  memorial,  105 

eighteenth  century,  11,  15,  16 

elections:  corrupt  practices  inquiry,  112, 

elections:  municipal,  155-158,  160-163, 
260-263,  292,  295 

elections:  parliamentary,  46,  78,  107, 
hi,  112,  113,  123,  126,  127,  159-163, 
165,  166,  175,  292,  297 
Free  Library,  105 
General  Post  Office,  130 
Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  128 
Insurance  Institute,  205 
Jenny  Lind  Children’s  Hospital,  104, 270 
Jubilee  celebrations,  166,  167 
Light  Aeroplane  Club,  273 
Local  Volunteer  Service  Committee,  265 
market,  52 

municipal  airport,  296 
nineteenth  century,  1 39-142 
penny  post,  78 
People’s  College,  91 
Police  Court  Mission,  195 
police  uniforms,  108 
port,  50 

proposed  insurance  office,  5 
Primrose  League,  167,  170 
railways,  53,  76,  89 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  37 
riots,  43,  44,  47 


Norwich — contd. 

Royal  Agricultura  IShow,  91 
school,  (Miss  Brewer’s),  201 
School  Boards,  195 
School  Staffing  Committee,  295 
Tank  Week  (1914-1918  war),  196 
T.U.C.  Meeting,  301 
Tramways:  proposed  purchase,  292,  296 
unemployment,  49 
University  Extension  Society,  195 
victory  celebrations,  15,  16,  35,  108,  310 
visit  of  Prince  of  Wales,  1893,  173-175 
war  memorial  (1914-1918  war),  270, 271, 
272 

war  relief  proposal,  1854,  104 
weavers’  riot,  43,  44 

Norwich  General  Assurance  Society,  5,  7 

9,  28,  41,  143 

Norwich  Insurance  Fire  Office,  9 
Norwich  and  London  Accident  Associa¬ 
tion,  205,  218,  251,  254 
Norwich  and  London  Accident  and 
Casualty  Assurance  Association,  217, 218 
Norwich  Society,  11 

Norwich  and  National  Union  Fire  and 
Life  Associations,  26 
Norwich  Union  (proposed  Act),  28 
Norwich  Union  Act,  1908,  207,  217 
Norwich  Union  Association,  7,  8,  9 
Norwich  Union:  Clerks’  Superannuation 
and  Benefit  Fund,  15 1 
Norwich  Union:  Insurance  Societies,  xvii, 
xviii,  xix,  19,  28,  41,  42,  59,  108,  139; 
foreign  representatives,  145,  202;  presi¬ 
dents  and  chairmen,  xix;  trade  mark,  149; 
visit  of  Queen  Mary  (1947),  312 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society,  9, 

10,  11,  13,  15,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26, 
28,  33,  38,  39-41,  42,  58,  71,  94,  95,  122, 
131,  142,  146,  148,  170,  183,  205,  209, 
217,  218,  221,  251,  254,  255,  256,  257, 
258,  308,  311,  312 

Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society,  13, 
14,  15,  18,  21,  22,  23,  26,  28,  38,  58,  59, 
60,  62-73,  95>  ii7j  118,  119,  120,  121, 
122,  131,  142,  217,  218,  220,  221,  251, 
252,  254,  255,  256,  257 
Norwich  Union  Magazine,  1 51,  231 
Norwich  Waterworks  Bill,  99 
Norwich  Yarn  Company,  49,  57,  58,  76,  79 
Noverre,  Charles,  218 
Nurse,  Moimtford,  78 


O 

Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Associations  25 
O’Connell,  Daniel,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64 
O’Connor,  Feargus  (Chartist),  86,  87 
O’Connor,  T.  P.,  169 
Oddfellows,  146 
Opie,  Amelia,  103 
Opie,  John,  12 
Oporto,  42 

Orford,  5th  Earl  of,  76,  93,  95,  145 
Ossulton,  Lord,  274 
Oury,  Charles,  145 

Outram,  Elizabeth  (afterwards  Bignold), 
see  Bignold,  Elizabeth 
Owen,  Morgan,  228,  244 
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s 


Page,  T.  E.,  238 
Calmer,  Herbert,  299 
Manama  Canal,  291 
3arry,  Humphreys,  90 
I’arson,  Elizabeth  Dungate  (afterwards 
Bignold),  see  Bignold,  Elizabeth  Dungate 
5atteson,  — ,  146 

Patteson,  Henry  Staniforth,  xvii,  135,  149, 
175,  205,  207,  208,  217 
Patteson,  John  (I),  42 
Patteson,  John  (II),  xvii,  22,  42,  48,  129 
Jatteson,  John  Staniforth,  149 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  5,  81,  82,  89,  90 
teller,  George,  82 
Perowne,  Dr.,  139 
Peru,  291 

Peter,  King  of  Yugoslavia,  309 
Peto,  Sir  Samuel  Morton,  90,  97,  99,  100, 
106,  107 

Petre,  William,  304 
Phoenix,  251,  253,  254,  255,  256 
Phrenology,  91 
Plate,  River,  287 

Pollock,  Bertram  (Bishop  of  Norwich),  233, 
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